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Thirty>flve yeui in 1961-62. the exhibition ChtMM .In Tftoottti brought i 
selmicn oT 231 worb fWm the Natiun«l Pabre Museum, Taipei, to hve Americaa 
museums, inchsdit^ The MerropoUtan Museum of Art, estabitshing a new bm<;b> 
mark in Chinese studies and introducing a whole generation of AmerKans to the 
highest artistic achievements of Chinese culture. While many of the maslcrwvsrb 
included In the present exhibition were also shown in the earber selection, the 
goals and methods of this exhibition art cnnaiderablv dilTerent. 

Issues of sutbeniidty and connossseunhip were central concerns In the earlier 
exhibition, which amveil in the West at a lime when ascertaining ihe date and 
authorship of Chinese patntingi through stylistic analysis was still a hotly debated 
topic. While conrwMsscurship remains essential to the art lustoricil endeavor, schol* 
arly interest today ha» shifted to more interpretatiie approaches that seek to place 
art objects within their broader cultural context. Questions of patronage, the 
artist's status, and the shifting social Fundions of artwMhs are now being meaning- 
fully exploresl within the Chinese cultural tradition. 

T he present exhibition, and its accompanying publtcaiion. Ansesung ihe Aer. is 
organised thematically and chront^ogically in order to narrate In as comprehensive 
a manner ai possiblr the complex history of Ounese an and culture. It traces the 
foundations of Chineie dvillaation from the NcoJitiuc and Brvnze Ages through a 
selection of ritual and decoralise ob)ects created from the quintessential malerUls 
of these ages: jade and brrmre. Cultural paradigms estaMjshcd in the Medieval era 
of Chinese history, hru&h writing and landscape painting, are introduced with key 
mtslcrpicccs of calligraphy From the I'ourdi to the ci^th centuries and monumen¬ 
tal landscapes of (he tenth and eleventh centuries. The evolution of imperial pi>r* 
traiture is examined in a series of'nearly lifesxe depictiitns of Sung. Yuan, and Ming 
monarths never before shown outside China. The tension between court-spon¬ 
sored art and the self-expressive worb of scholar-artists is (raced throi^ die 
Sung, Tiun. Ming, and Ch'ing dynasties with nujor examples of scholar painting 
and calligraphy of the elcienth through the seventeenth centuries juxtaposed with 
monuments of court patronage from the same eras. In the installation, diRerent 
categories of objects are frequeody placed In counterpoint to one another to sug¬ 
gest how diverse media or diflerent forms of expression may share a similar aes¬ 
thetic or refieci a common social omtext. The full-leng;th portrait of Sung emporor 
T'ai-lzu (r. 960-76) is juxtaposed with a monumental landscape in the Avte of Fan 
K uan to underline the ideallzatsoo of botb man and ruture in Sung China in accord 
with Confucun principles of a hierarchicall}* ordere d society. A grouping of ]u- 
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ware ceramics and riraaJ brocues created under the reigo cS Emperor Hui-isung (r. 

I iOI-2S) is placed together with a handscroll of the emperors caJligraphy to illus¬ 
trate the dual aesthetics of archauen and naiundism that shaped that niler 's influen- 
dal approach to the arts. 

The focus of the preseot sswpositisn, o^anized to acvumpany the Sp/mdon ^ 
/nprrio/ CA^aa exhibii, is ebe art and mhure of the Sung and Yuan dvnasdes. Our 
understanding of these two eras has expanded and changed draouticaJlv sinirc the 
1961 exhibioan. Oiven the ptesence of so m»iy rare earh' masterpieces from these 
periods in the present cxhdhnon and their formative role in sltapiug the develop¬ 
ment of later Chinese culture, we ha\e elected in take this {^^rtunily to reexam¬ 
ine with a fred) eye some of the mort familiar monuments of Chinas past. A one- 
day symposium organized hr Princeton Univenity, immediately following the New 
York symposiiun, will continue to treat this time period while a syruposium exam¬ 
ining the arts of the Ming and Ch’ing dynasties U plannetl by The Art Institute of 
Chicago and the University of Chicago m conjunction with the exhibition's display 
at thr Art Institute ihU summer. 

This vol lime, which include* the papers presented at the three 'day •vmpoijum» 
is dedicated to furthering the prmdple of crosS'Cultural interchange embndicsl In 
the exhibition, fust as the 1961—62 exhibition inspired a whole generation of China 
schoUis in llie West, the present exhibition ofTer* a fitting occasion Idr a new 
group of scholars to participate in the scholarly exc^iange that such a rare opportu¬ 
nity aJTords, It la our hope that the pspers and diaeuMlons engendered by this lym* 
p<Buum, which brings together scholars from Am, Europe, and the United Stales, 
will stimulate ftirthce insights and interest as well as remind us of the diverse points 
of view anti mwles of underslanJing (hal works of «rl engender across the gulh of 
space, tune, and cultural heritage. Only ihrmigh such uucractions can new percep* 
tkon* and interpretative structure* evolve. 

An integral part of the symposium that cannul be Included here Is ihv com¬ 
mentary and intrrchangr ofTcred durii^ each of the six sesaion*. Wc would like to 
acknnw'Icdgr in advance our appreciation for the important contrllsutions oITvred 
by the scholars who will serve as chairs and discuuants during the procccdingRi 
their names, along with thoee of (he paper givers, are listed on page 7, 

In an effort to provide those who attend die sympoNum with advance copies of 
the papers, wc have made use of the emerging technology of desktop puhltuhing to 
produce this volume in a few scant months. Even with the technol^cJ feats at our 
disposal, however, this publication would not have been possible without the extra¬ 
ordinary cooperation of all of the rontrdMStors as well as the cnchuvUsHc support 
and hard work of the staff of (he f>epartjuen( of Asan Art. While it was our plea¬ 
sure to assist in defining the scope and direction of the symposium's program, it 
was Judith Smith w*ho roeticufously edited all of the manuscripts, organized all of 
the detail* of the svroposivm, and merxaw ev-ery aspect thn puUicatitm’s design 
and production. We are all in her debt. We would also like to express our apprecia- 
tkei to the exceptionally talented team of Joseph Cho and Stcfanlc Lew, who crcal- 
eil (he dcs^ for ili» vnlume. produced the typeset copy, and worked lirelessh' to 
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rnsurc the 5uccos^uI vomplpiinn of the pfO}cct. Ai^cU Darlir^. Mary Oien, Jay 
Xu» Jennifer Chen, and t^borah Kramer provided invalu^c assistance in the 
preparation of the manuscript for pubiKation, In planning this volume, wc also 
beneritled Irom the expert achice of Kit Moss, in the Department of Art and 
Archaeology, Princeton Univcrslt)*. 

Finally, we acknowledge with gratitude the generoutv of the Lam lamilv and 
'fhe B.Y. lam Foundanon for prtniding the Furtding that has helped to make the 
symposium and this publicaiion possible. 

Wen C, Fong 
James CY. Watt 
Maxwell K. Hc«m 
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A New StuJ^' of Ancient Chinese Colligraphj': 

Shong Dynostj' Bronze Inscriptions as StanJard Script and Oracle 
Bone Inscriptions Ji Simpi^ied Script 


Chat^ Kuang-yiUn 


Since ancient Dmes Chinese legend has credited Ts*ang Clu^, a historiographer of 
the Yellow E mperor (ca. 2Sth ceniurv Midi the creation ot the Chinese 

written script, thereby placing the origin of Chinese characters more than Tour 
thousand seven hundred years ago.^ Following the discocery of Eate Sung dynasev 
oracle bonce in IS99. most schoUrs have placed ton great an emphasU on the 
importance of oracle bone inscriptioru,^ ciainiir^ that orade horse writing consd* 
nites China's earliest script. Moreover, it has been consistenUy asserted (has the 
brnn^ ImcripUom <rhi 0 >irai) found on Slsai^tca, 1600-1100 B.C) and Chou <ca. 

] 100-231 B.C.) dynasty bronze vessels origirsate fmm the same sourer as oraHe 
bone Inscrlpltoiu.* Oracle bone inscriptions are considered to predate bronze 
imteriptiuns; thus, they base been given a primary postkin in the development of 
the Chinese written script, while bronze inscriptions have been relegated to a sec¬ 
ondary position. This view hae been generally accepted wiihnut tpinthin bv si'hol* 
vs In the Evt and (he West, which has created a mmcoitception about the or^n of 
the Chinese w ritten script that Is diflWult to rectify.^ 

Due to (he richness of recent archaeoJugkal Onding^, the legend attributing 
the creation of the Chinese written script to Ts'ang Chkb h r>o longer credlblu. It 
Is now possible to trace the origin of Chinese ssTipt back sevtn to eight thousand 
years.^ Therefore, how can we continue to regard the Shang dynasty oracle bone 
inscriptions, which go back only three Uiousaiul years, as Chirta's first wrillcn 
script? 

Actually, oracle hone inuTipiions are limited in lime lo the late .Shang dynasty 
and in geographic distribution lo the clan temple in the lale Sbang palace in pre- 
sent-day An-yang. Honan F*rovil>cc. The inscriptions wrre carved on turtleshelU 
and cattle scapular which were used solely by the royal clan fordavination. In com* 
parisun, Shaiig dynasty bronze irtacriptiorvv were* nut only common lo (he region of 
the lale Shang capital and its surrounding kingdoms, but also existed in the early 
Shang period. Thus, hmnre irKcriptinns ilate earlier than oracle bone mscripuosis 
and have a wider geographic distnbutioo. Todav manv scholars do not realise that 
bronze inscriptions alreadv existed by the early Shang period, nor do tbev under¬ 
stand that the inscribed characters revemble primitive pkture writing Researchers, 
therefore, often overlook (he historical significance of bronze inscriptioiLv [n this 
study, I have drawn primarilv oo archaeologKal nutenals and the perspective of 
semantics in an ottempt to place bhang dvTiastv* bronze uiacripbims in ihcir proper 
place within the development of the Chinese written script. 
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bi ibe pAsi dujTv ^'eari t smaU number of scholars, iociuding ^uh Chih*l;rn, 
T'ang Lan. Li Hsuch-ch’ln, and Ts’at> ^Utu-ch'ln. have pointed to the exblence of 
inscriptions on eaHv Shang bronzes.' and Adcntified at least eleven recognizable 
chancters on nine ritual vessels and six weapons.^ Because verv fevp’ ^ang brun^ 
vescls haw btxn excavated, the appearance of eleven recogruzaUe characters can* 
not be considered an botaied case (fig. 1.1). Prom these cariy inscr^Msons we can 
discern three tj'pes oT wmien i_haracters: 

I. Picttire characters (<’e*h(M weo-trti), Full 
drawings of objects written with a calligraphy brush, 

?. Graph characters ■va-tro), outlines 

of objects created with brushsiruhes, 

3, .Standard (regular) characters lem-tru), 

characters built with ordered brushstrokes. 

In the pan. the greater body of strange dan marks has been viewed as graph 
characters, igrwring a significant number of picture characters which more doselv 
resemhlr primitive writing* I would like to make the dutsnction l>etwecn picture 
and graph characters in order to cUrify die structure of early Shang characters in 
hroni'C inscriplioai and facilitate further research of the origins of aisdent Chinese 

script and calligraphy. 

By the lale Shang period, picture, graph, and sundaixl characters are common* 
ly found upon bronse vessels. Iniprmements In brocue casiii^ technology in this 
period siimulalftl the increasing use of hronze vessels by the king and offiriak in 
ancestor worship rituals, from which arose the custom of adding bronze Inarrip* 
lions. Indeed, a large body of charaslera existed m the lale Shang dynasty. 'Phe 
small number of extant early ^hang bronze Inscriptions docs not itceessardy indi¬ 
cate that (here were fewer characiers In use Juruig the earlv bhang, nor that there 
waa a large-scale prtiduetKifl of characters in the late Slung, but iJui the practice of 
indtxUng tnacriptmna on hrunze vesa^ had net vet become popular. In addition, at 
least forty-three characters on early Shang pottery vessels (<*oo-»rn) have been 
found, all of whldi antedate the orade bone Jnscriptlofts of the late Shang 

Coftserwatii'ely speaking bv the late Shang there were already ahout five hun¬ 
dred cbn marks, ^' which, when added to the number of regular narrative charac¬ 
ters then in use, gives us a total of fewer than one tlvmsand characters. In addiliun 
to confirming their popuUiiiv, (be wide geographic distributiort of bronze inicrlp- 
lioQs indicates that these characters wvre commonlv used at (be tune. 

Using six inscriptions on sx late Shang bronzes from the collection of the 
National Palace Museum, Taipei, I will illustrate that the picturelike characters 
formed with heavy brushstrokes seen m Shang dynasty bronze Inscriptions arc not 
decorative motifs but genuine characters composed with a brush following the 
principles of calligraphy (fig. 1.2).'^ Shang dynasty bronze inscriptiuns, tn fact, 
coAsisled of widely used brushwrirten cluracters. the staidard script used through¬ 
out !4iang society. 

Based upon bronre casting methods, it is posulde to conclude that bronze 
inscripcions are io fact eiidenco of contemporary calligraphy of the Shang dynarcy. 
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Tht: process oi’ ^“onze outing, known u the Apiece*moU* method, involves the M- 
lowlc^ steps; 

1. Cbv IS used to fashion a solid mcidel of the vessel. 

2. A pattern is cariTd on the surface of the clav model. 

3. Sections of day (at least three) are used to reprint the 
pattern from the model. (That is known as the ^old.*) 

4. A thin, even layer of the surface Is scraped edf, leaving a bare core. 

5. Using a calligraphy brush, an inserted loscription is WTitten on the mold. 

6. The iascripiion is iwed in relief. 

7. The core and molds are alined, and an alloy of copper 
and tm Is poured into the casting spaces. 

S. Once cod, the mold U removed, leaving the remaining vessel with a 
revene<|, “correct* inscripcion in incagbo on the inuer side of the body. (If 
there Is no Inscription, procedures five ami sis arc omlued.)^ ^ 

Conventionally referred to as “bronze utscriptions** (chiiMrcn), these liwcrip* 
lions can be clearly identifted as traces of Shang dviussy brush wriiir^, which was 
the standard Ibrni of writing ai the Ume. Therefore, the nearly one thousand char 
acters that have been preserved on Shang dynasty hroiize vessels to this dav can he 
lakrn as evidence of the standard written script of die period. The characters fol¬ 
low the basic ruke of calligraphy, much like those In stone taUet imcrtpiiofH dating 
from the Han dynasty <206 B.C.-A.D. 220) onwards reflevi the calligraphic style of 
the time. In ceccuting stone inscriptions, a calligrapher wvuM submit a sheet of Ink 
writing to an artisan, who would then carra the irtscrlplton ua stone. The sheet of 
writing was placed upon the stone tablet and the lines carved In relief, following 
the calligrapher's ntodcl. Thus. Inscriptions on atone tablets arc Indeed brush writ* 
ing Although they arc <Uslinguidted by dilTcrcnc teduiKpies. both bronxe inscrip* 
tioris and «tone tablet Inscripnoos are evidence of the coniemporasieous style of 
brush writing 

In addition to bron/c inKTiplIons, there arr also apprmdmately twv hundred 
characters found on potirrv from the ^hang dviusty. Pottery liucnptlvns (j* 0 e*»c(i) 
were carved tjukkly by common workineii. and consetpienilv ran not be appreciat¬ 
ed as a model of regular script. Although potten kiscriptlons belong to the same 
category u bronze inscriptions, they are niit likely to be representative of the Shang 
dynasty standard script, Thus brnnw inscriptions remain the ststulard written 
script nf thr bhang dynasty. 

Returning to the oracle bone inscriptions of the late Shang. I would like to 
emphasise that, although nearly four thousand fira hundred characters have ahradv 
been identified in these mscriptiona, the structure of orsde bone characters from 
the late Shang is in fact the same as that of characters used in bronze insoiplions. 
The sole Hiffcrcncc between the two types of inscriptioiis is one of attribut¬ 
able to the fact that bronTc faiacriptions were composed with a brush and oradc 
bone inscriptioRS executed with a knife. When examining the method in which 
oracle bone inscriptiuns were evved, rt is apparent that a calligrapht* brush was 
used to mark the burnt scapulai* and lurtledivlU. and then a bronre knife was used 
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to carve iJie ckaraLlrrs.** The bronce knife (triUJ ooI^ carve straight lines on the 
hard airl&e oT the shell or bone, makif^ it difliciilc Lo form the round lines aisd hill 
shapes made with the laJUgraph^ brush, as s«rcn m the full and mellow characters in 
certain bronre Inscriptions. For example, the top part of the characters ('wn (ori^- 
nallv meaning “person,* later borruwed ta mean ‘Itraven*) and C 2 U (son) found in 
bronze inscriptions arc executed with heavy, round bru^tstrokes, while their depic¬ 
tion in oracle bone Inacriptians is Hal and straight. The iharacter r'rm k a particu¬ 
larly good cximplfi the round head is replaced by a bonzotital line, resulting in a 
character that resembles regular so'ipt of the Han period oi-rhu) (fig. I.}). In 
general, It can be said that oracle bone characters arc more linear and, in many 
ways, more simplified than (he characters in bronze inscnpiiom. From this, it can 
be cofxdwied that the knifr-carved riiaraclrrs m oracle bone inscriptions arc sim¬ 
plified charaaers (fig. 1.4). The oracle bone inso-iptloos produced exclusively in 
the Shang palace consisted of these *5isnplihed characters* (chiea-t'r-trtf) wltii char* 
acterhskally abbreviated lines and simplified forms. The craTumen, diviners, and 
historiographers who used this sonplifird written script were undoubtedly aware of 
and familiar with bronze irucrlptiocu. Oracle bone inscriptions and hronse inscrip' 
tions must have inAuenced each other, as can be seen from the frei^uency with 
which (he (wo styles were used IntercKangeablv. 

Il U important to undrntland that during the Shang dynasty (here was onlv one 
type of script, which I refer to as cumbrd script (chmg*( >•»«). The sundard icHpt 
was (he model fur the pcrfectlv formed brush •written inscriptiocM on bronze ve»* 
sell and the leas refined wnting on pottery, as well as the simplified iharacters 
carved on oracle bones <<ht<i*[lu*»raf of (he late Shang palace. We should noi 
assume that because of the bter daMification of ^llaflg dynasty script that there 
existed three distinct (>‘pes of writing as opposed to three variations of one type of 
script, like wine. It would he a mislakc lo speak of bronze ioscripliona as "ancient 
script* and oracle bone Inscnptiona as *n>odern script* (diin-t't-tsu). In 

bet, the dilTcrencTS seen in the various manifeslatiunK of the standard script are 
attributable to difTerenres in media. 

In the past thirty yean it has been accepted that oeacle bone imeriptions are 
evidence of the earliest mature form of the Chinese written acripu^ ^ and were the 
precursors of bronze iimriptions. I propose that the relaistHtship between oracle 
hone and beonxe inscriptions b not vertical, but rather a horizontal relationship 
Involving (he coexistence of a standard and a sunpliTicd script. 

In conclusion, we cannot Ignore Shang dviu.«ty bronze inscriptions simply 
because there are only one thousand characters extant today and attach great 
weight (o late Shang orade bone inscriptions because there exist more than four 
thousand five hundred characters. Wc should underMancI that bronze mscripuons 
arc the manifestation of Shang standard script wrioen with a brudi, while oracle 
hone inscriptions represent the simplified (carved) script commonlv used by histo- 
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h(9graphcr5 ^nH ArtiMim 4t the palatT of the Shang kings. Bronri* inscriptions CAme 
Orst, and are the true representoti^TS of ihc Shang script. 

In an earlier psf^r entitled "A Study of tbc Written Scr^ of the Shang and 
Chou and (is Place in the History of Chinese Writing,* 1 divided the development 
of the Chinese written script into three stages: 

\. A ''creation period* (n'ao-ch’tfe?^ 
represented by pottery inscriptions. 

2. A ‘'dwrlupmcnta] pvrM«f* (jffn fhio shih-th't}, in whkh 
pottery' iiucripiions are replaced by bronre inscriptioos. 

3. A “tUndardiratioo period" (nfi^-/ion^sArh'rfi'i), 
represented b) small seal script (hsMe-chuan) and 
regular >KTipt (k'lir^sAir), 

Bronze inscriptions, the first written script of (he second flt^e. hold a pivotal 
position In the development of the Chinese writing svrtetn, as thev bolh continue 
an ancient tradition and serve as a model fur future ifuunaiion. Oracle bone 
inscriptioTU. ahernatively. should he coiuklered the first msunce of the simplifies* 
lion of the Chinese script. Both broiiae and oracle hone writing, nevertheless, 
innumerd each other, leading to a more concise and ciandsrdired wriiii^ system, 

Shang bronze inscriptions arc evidence of China's earliest primitive picture 
characters, and as such a valuable tool for the nudy of the origins of Chinese char* 
acters anil the worki of their iTeators. 'fhe round and fleshy ^uraciers. moreover, 
suggest that bronze imcrtpllons were not only (he standard written script of the 
periotl. hut also representativt* works of bhang vulligraphy, Hrtinre inscriptions can 
also be eonsUlcred China's earliest calllgrapliv. Oracle hone innripiions are not 
rvprusrnlative of the earliest farm of calligraphy, IkiI a simplified form of carved 
writing uicd in the late bhang pabce. Oracle bone w'riting cun he apprctialed as at* 
artistic style of carving, but not as calligraphy’. 

The simple theory put forward hric should cncour^c future scholars of 
Chlncsr semantics and the history of calligraphy' to reevaluate the cnnvmtiotial prr> 
vpeclives. 
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Changes tn the J^epresentation of Life and the.^terlife as tUusteated by 
the Contents ^ Tombs <^theVang and Sung Periods 

Jessica Ra'A'son 


It ii ofWn impHtH that tf wr want tn understand the thoughts and bclkls of people 
wc must read their words. Subsunoal o^cial hislorioal, legal, and ritual tcrU give 
ua aomr informatkm on the death rituals and buruls of the T^ai^ and Sung periods. 
Recent studies have indeed used thts material to describe T'ang Tai'Uung's burial 
and the tuneral prescriptions given in Chu Hit’s Auii^ JUrwib.’ Such texts are obvi< 
oualy important sources for an ur>drrsianding of medieval Chinese attitudes to 
death and life, But surprisingly these accounts give us brtlc clue of what wc might 
expect to find undrrgrtiuivl in actual tombs. Year by year, arduetdogical discuver* 
let have revealed astonishing arrays of model Agures and painted chambers. These 
materials themselves mav prove a route as useful as ant ofTiciai text in understand¬ 
ing the purposes that tombs served. 

I lere it will he n^gcsietl that the tomb* of the T‘ang to Sung periods present 
us with pictures of daily life, and that these represcntailorts were essential tools A»r 
the medieval Chinese themselves in forming, maintaining, and extending their 
unciiTstandings of the afterbfe. TVse representations are tisual sources of informa¬ 
tion, which are apparently iiKlependent frrim official writings on burial rituals of 
the same periods. But, as we shall discover, popular stnrlea about death and espe¬ 
cially sh(»ut ^tosu provide some parallels with the images olTered by tumlsi. Some 
of these stories give partial accounts of the undcrwti^. and especially its bureau¬ 
cratic practices. Over some centuries medieval views of (he aTlerMfe were elaboral* 
cd with accounts of ht^er levels of ofTmais in a celestial bureaucracy. The helkls 
arc sometimes subsumed under the genttral heading of religious Taoism. 

This paper will examine tombs of the period from the seventh to thirteenth 
centuries, with a preamble on earlier burial practices. The period of die seventh to 
eighth centuries is particularly impi/rlant to (he decussion, for during ilut time 
replicas, which had been employed oirr aever^ conlurm, were partially rrplaccxi 
by real objects. Such tomb contents will he exammed alongside the overall strut 
lures and embellishment of tombs. For this laner topic, 1 will to a large extent be 
relying on Fllcn Johnston Laing’s illuminating papers cm (o«nb decoration of (be 
Liao, Sung, and Chin periods.^ k major objective of the prr.ient study is lo use the 
patterns in the overall arrangements of tomb contents and tomb decoration as a 
context for interpreting mcdicvul Cliijiesc views of the afterlife. Clunges in burial 
practices, such as a move from tombs filled with hronre ritual vessek to ones 
equipped with ceramic modeb of farm buildings, must have comckled with changes 
in social practices and io religious and intclketuaJ interests of (he periods coo- 
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cerbed. Th« Uaer are someUmcs described in texts, but they are as readily dis* 
cerned In the ptn^sicaJ remains, 

Obyeers rccorered from the ground, be they from tombs or from boards, are 
ofleo considered one by one—Uiat is lo sw individual bn>nre or silv^ cups or 
basins—or category by category—for example, figures of camels or of tomb 
Ho«ie\er, furtSier isuighls came from reviewii^ whole groups and the 
intrrrelaHonships between groups within tombs of particular periods. That is the 
approach adopted here. These groups will be compared witb oihers of similar lUtc, 
and ebrir changes ovirr time will be described. 

The emphaas on wholes rather than on the separate parts arises from the view 
that tombs present pictures of how the tornb occupant and his or her rantempo* 
rarics had Uved In this world and ^so bow they expected life after death to be, 
Mmeover, that picture was not static; the ob|n.ts, models, and decoration ofbuikl* 
ings and figures were in some ’sense'* intended to come alive, to live and thus to 
move orio be inhabited. (How we are to understand that '‘tense* will be considered 
a little further at the end of ihe p^r) We are loobng at the ob|ects to be used by 
the (leail in their future lives and we art given glimpses of the settings, cspenilly of 
the buildings, in whidi ther were expected lo live. The future lives envisaged were 
in effect extensions of the earthly lives of their nwnm. Ihis view of the afterlife 
mnerans with the medieval Chrisian underflanding of the dead as passing To other 
worlda-'to Heaven or lo Hell. In Europe, people learned what Heaven or Hell 
HtKild he like from pictures si churches or from plays presmted in churchyards or in 
the streets. It Is probably hrlpfuJ, indeed, to consider the Chinese tomb in pan In 
this lighi *>'aa permySng In visual terms what the afterlife would be like. ^ 

The runctkvu and ixmcents of both ihr eanJitv life and the afterworld life were 
construened and acted out within the social and intellectual fracnrwofh of thrir 
periods. Social position, IndUxted by cb|etls and by tomb ornament, implied a net* 
work of peers with similar tombs and tomb ornaments, and a ranking o( superiors 
and inferiors with dilTerent poaaewion* and buildings or landscapes ui their graves. 
A tomb thus preaeoted nut just the fact of how a specific individual expected lo 
live, but by' the particular qualities of the tombs related individuals and ihrlr aup* 
posed lives within their living social rontret. ntappsi^ the society of the dead by 
reference lo the Kivuig, But vet more complex, nonmaterial aspects of life can also 
be discerned freun tomb contents and decor. As the tombs were corvatructed within 
the lAiellectiial and religious frameworks of the time, their combinatioos of replicas 
or real objects, of landscapes or of imeriors also indicate how their owners vindcr- 
stood the tpialitics of life and of tbe aftcHife and even si^Vht some details of their 
concepts of a univTCK of ideas. Images of auspicious features, the twelve ealendri- 
cal figures and the stars are all references to ^jedfic vievvs of the cosmos. 


guardians. 


Buridf Axteriu m (he Pre-T'jr^ hffktd 

All Chinese (ombs contain a mixture of real objects employed in life by the tomb 
occupaot and some measure of rcpreseniaiion. Ihe central concern of this p^>er is 
with the balance between real objects and representations of them in pictures and 
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m<xleU. A Urgur repn»£«tation eoibracing a wh^ lon^ mighi be creatH fitMii a 
compuiinon of real r>bje(ts or fn>ni anr coniasning a mixlure of real objects aod 
representations—picrurrs and models. This first sectioo will cunskler ibv early 
dc%'elopment of representation in tombs and the role of replicas within the Chinese 
pattern of burial, 

!t Seems that objects were buried In large numbers in Chinese lontbs ^ont the 
Neolithic period to the nineteenth century because ihvir occupants believed that 
such items were essential to a proper life after death. I sav ‘seems* as wc have no 
systematic tevtual evxinice of any period to give a direct indication of what the 
Chinese actually bcllct ed about the character of the UTe of a person alter his or her 
death. However, the large resource expended on ^cwidUig the dead with obfects 
and Furni^ings surely imply that they would be used somewhere. As their owners 
were the dead, those uses rmau have been thought to take place in an afterlife. 

in the Neolithic and early dynasties of the Shaf^ and Chou, burials consisted of 
cxifTins within pita, in whkh (he finest ofajecis of life were interred. Ceramics, 
jades, and bronzes of eitceptional quality have come from tombs ranging tn dale 
from 6000 to 600 B.C. Perishable materials, often very difTicult to reconstrua, 
including silks and lacquers, vrere obvioii^ also buried. Although such objects 
were real, even these early assemblages were ki some sense represeniaimnal rather 
than purely real. When packed together with the dead m a cofTm, the objects were 
clearly not arranged precisely as in life. The chosen group was prnbaUy selected to 
provide the owner with essentials proper to his social positkxi and in the functions 
of ritual sacTiHce and of war or miUian display that be. or she, was expected to 
perform, Such asvemblagrs were pictures of moments in the lives of their owtieri. 
In life iihang or Western Chou nobles would hme oecupaed greater areas of living 
apace and would presumably have owned more than the ohjecis buried. These 
would have been uved, w’orn out, and replaced. 

Indeed, burials changed From the sixth century. If not earlier, to amelioraie 
some of these shortcomings; the simple nepped pit of the earl)’ tomb type devel¬ 
oped Into tombs comprising. Ui the must complex cxan^iles. several chambers. In 
the late fifth century tomb of the Tseng Hou I at Sul-hsicR. Hupei Province, or the 
late second century* burials of Liu Sheng and Tou Wan, at Man*ch*eng in Hopei, for 
example, separate sections or rooms represent dilTerent functiorts; wc can idenlrfv 
those functions from the room shapes, ce. in the case of the lairr lombs, the mate* 
rials of the rooms, but ahov'c all from the objects. A magnificent set of bdb and 
large and sumptuous bronze ritual vessels mark out the central chamber of the 
tomb of tlie Marquis I ofTseng as inlerxied for the performance of rrtiaal music and 
for presenting oiTerii^ (o his ancestors; a smaller room, in which his (Yvffin was 
placed, was obvlcnasly (he Marqurs’ priv'ite apartiiKnt. Here, in the second room. 
wTre also musical instruments and ofTerwig vessels, indkuting distinctions between 
types of music and ofl'erings, public in one place, private and mote personal in 
another. Other rooms held weapons and the bodies of young women, who presum¬ 
ably played the musie. This burial, thus, presenti distinct spaces with distinct func¬ 
tions, both with actual physical spaces and with objects in them. We can sec the 
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lofnb bn«h as a real dwelUng and a rcfcrrir^ to or depicting a palacekke building.'* 

The tombs of Prince Liu Sheng and his consort at Man eb’eng are on a larger 
scale, and the distinctions bemeen the sections are s'et more cleariv market!,^ In 
the tomb of Uu ^brng, a Urge central mom» adorned with tents before which 
uflerings could be inade» was equivalent to the central room In the comb of the 
Marquis I of Tsei^. But here, in the later tomb, the Ime %«sels and belU of the pre¬ 
vious era wrtr replaced bt plain bronre and ceramic, the latccr c^secially for small 
lamps, [ftdeed, it would seem that copies or replicas were appropriate, hecauae this 
section of the tomb was lc«.s important than the private chambers. By contraK with 
the larger central chamber, the smaller rear roMos were more elaborate, with Anc 
stone .structures and several subdivisiofls. The main part of the private chamber w'as 
inteitded ^ banquetii^ and retiring in the afWrbfe. The jade suits In which the 
prince and his wife wer e buned ha\e attracted a lot of attention and were perhaps 
intended to immorialUe the bodies of the royal pair, both Uterally and inetaphori- 
cally.^ bine weapons, bmps, and lacquered hinulure wtih gilded fittings convince 
tbe viewer that this was the central area of aedtity. Stunc and ceramic Aguivs of 
servants replace the eighteen real young women who had at'companied the 
Marquis, Here at Man-^’eng, the balance between replica*- that is to say repre- 
senulJon—anti real, suggests a picture with the foreground worked out in great 
detail and the background simply sketched In. The private room In which the 
prince «lwcit in his jaile suit was the foreground j the central room and two passages 
for stor^ made up the background. 

Real and replica had appeari^d together long before the consiruction r>f the 
Man-ch^eng tombs, FaMern Chou tomlia in central northern China, at Ch*ang*tru 
in Shansi, contained buth bodies of real servants and rcpIUas In wood.^ Perhaps w« 
shuuM look, ho«‘e>'er. further west, to the slate of Ch'Ui, where replii'u may have 
been even mom Important. Small model granaries made of ceramic in Sbmsl dur¬ 
ing the Spring and Autumn period are among the very Hrst exarapfes of the pottery 
mudels that were to become a simile of Han and 'T*ang tombs. ^ Ch'ln state willing' 
ness tn dcvelivp repikas is seen in its nxM striking form in iJiu famous terracotta 
army. This Is an elaborate example of a large and essential component of ihe tomb 
made In replica, a representation or pictuxr, while other ekmenia of the burial 
were real. For example, real horses were buried In a stable. The border line 
bclw'ccn real and repIka is here very fine. We know abo from texts that other ele¬ 
ments of the tomb w ere pictured alto, rather than real. Tbe landscapes of the Ch' in 
world were reproduced witlun the tomb, w ilh realistic rivers made of mercury.^ By 
cc^panson with the grand tomb of Oi’m Shib Huang, the burials of Liu ^ng and 
Tou Wan were comervativ«. 

These various tendencies tow*ards depiction attained a certain degree of stan- 
dardcation in tbo middle Han period (ca. 100 D.C.) wiUi the simultaneous preva¬ 
lence of decorated grave chamberM and the use of ceramic burial goods, especially 
ihu:«e that depicted buildings, granaries, stoves and wells, and other agricultural 
buildings. At first the cKoament of the Inmb walls comprised relatively small scenes 
from the Uves uf the occupants, including banquets and cniertauunenis by actors 
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and 2 <.n»baU. I argcr jnugc> of ibe anlmaU oT (he Hireettons or of dragons and other 
denirms of the spirit world appeared cuncutrenlh'.'^ Such pictures were imporunt 
in sKoN^'ing life in actiun, N<> longer uere the ubjects leh rtandii^ immobile in the 
tomb. Thev were a(xi>mpanK‘d bv illustradons of the mcneineAls and gescurrs with 
which thr> might be used. Eastern Han tombs In Henan, such as (hose at Mi* hsien 
or at to-yang, illtisvatc bant^uec scones on a larger scale, preparation of food, farm* 
ing, and e>vn rxcurskwu, * * Others go much further aiid represent a whole panoply 
of activity. Complex images of farming at Chu-yu*kuan, or scenes of farms and 
manord at fl<)*lin*lu>rrh. or ot'genre scenes at I nan, Shantung Province, all have 
(he same funcuon; to describe and thus to provide for (he dead a world in w'hich 
tluir afterllve.'' wvrr to take place. Some tombs depin jet more complex sei(uervcet 
of images with political, intellectwl, or cosmologscal significances.^ * 

While (here » con^Hlcrable varieiy region bv region, within the main central 
areas of the two capitals at Lo yang and Ch'ang'an. the principal images on walls of 
muldlc'ranking iosnhs were fairiv stercutv|>ed, being limited in the main to avites 
of the preparation and serving of meals and the provvioo of stables and carts fur 
cxcursiuiu. In the same way. we find the ceramic models, already ineittiooed, 
c<)uaUv routine. Models In Western Han tombs in Henan comprised various jarv 
aivi other cuniainvrs and stoves. By ihe Eastern Han this group had been expanded 
to includr clahorsie models of i(l<iricd wooden towers, as well a< other farm build* 
ingi, anlnul pena, and granaries and w-ells. In addition, some spectacular tall lamps 
were aim matle in ceramic. ^ * 

From such evidence wt can put lorward some general proposittons about the 
sltiuliun in (he Han, In ihv first placv, a set range of im^cs in piciurial art and 
models In ceramic wa* made and Heployetl in middle ranking tombs. Such synicm* 
alic use ol similar items, tomb bv lumK nggestv a standard against which such bur- 
ja] guod( wen: made, acquired, and dcpiovrd. A sumbrd may have been laid down 
in writing, but, if so. there is lodav no trace of It. Ahernadvelv the standard may 
have hern rnshrine<l in praetKx. Thr srivind cniicluvion we can draw is that the 
wider vetting of the house, farm buihUng^, and cvcwsiiMica'ailahU* to ihv dead had 
hroadcncil the Kopr of the tomb beyond that of the palacxs or houses ol the eai lier 
period (although chariot burials had alw*a>s ofrered the possibility of war and 
parades tu the dead). Thirdl), while some real items ivnlmtied to be liuried, uspe* 
cislly thr highly valued pcrsimal pni-aeoicmv nf weapum. mirrors, and garment fas* 
tcnrrv, reprcscntatinns or replicas were now normal in the form of pictorial ren* 
dcrlngs on tomb walls and ceramic (omb models. We have in due course to come 
In terms with the notion that such psctonal rcpirsentabons and ceramic repIkas 
niuvc have served the liv*if^aiul (he dead in vrnir verv s^nifkanl wm. Indeed, they 
muvt have been useful But as I will .surest, (hat use mav* have bcTo literal and at 
(he same time intellectual, to enable the mcdicv'al Chinese to comprehend bow life 
after death might kxik and he. 

Tomb contents had Irum very earlv (imes mcompa’sed Ihc hutctlons of sacri* 
fice, warfare, eating, and sleeping. Increasing use of pteturev and of mudek made it 
j>o»]b]e In rrprcseni a wider range of activities m a wider space than ever before. 
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B\it an appeal to function alone cannoi e^Uin the development and continued use 
of represenlatson. For. aa vie ^uJI see in the middle T’ang and Sung periods, repre- 
sentaiiim continued even when the scope of the tomb was once again restricted to 
tbo house and the nider world was omined. Thus, we need to look at this use of 
representaiton from a dUTerent angle. 

In the first place, repltcas and pictures mav hat'e beeo introduced to the tomb 
simpht bv cstrapolation. As there seems to have been an impeou to make burials 
ever closer to the spaces and contents of life, rearing some of those contents and 
some of those spaces repmcnlaUuns may have been inevit^dc steps if ambition 
to encompass palaces, landed estates, and the cosmos was to be satisTied. There 
nw, however, have been other reasons vvhy replicas were acceptable or even neccs* 
sary. Par the changes in burial patterns took place concurrently with what seems to 
be a mafor eipan&ion. If not chai^, in the concept cd* the afterlife. 

Anna Seidel has pioneered understanding of tlus subject.^* In her discussion of 

documents found Cii Han dynasty tombs, she has brought to our view what must 

have been a commonplace to the Kan, that the dead needed the pr^ier credentials 

for their encounters with the bureaucracy of the underworld. Tlieie credentials 

* 

incluiled land cvmtracts csiabltidiing Uie deceased > ownership of the land in which 
he waa buried; doaiments, known as chen*mu wen. to act as passports (provided 
by the highest cclesllal ilelly) to introduce the <leccased to the nvthrrworid admin* 
utraCMn; and inventories of the possessions of the deceased, again addressed to the 
offidJs of the underworld. These documents were obvicFusly Intended fur submis¬ 
sion to the urydcTworld burraucraev because, after all, the duevimenu were in ihc 
tomb, not retaini'd above grouml. The dotvimenti alone are convincing evidence 
that beyond the tomb lav another world that mlrrofcd this one. * ^ 

but the use of an invenlorv oTburial goods provides an important link between 
the two worlds. No longer b the tomb simply the home of the deceased, separate 
From but adfarent to the world hr had Inrd in. Now Invmtocks showrd that the 
tomb and its contents were also essmtlal to the underworld; they had a legal exis¬ 
tence for its bureaucracy. Thus, the tomb was slrmiltanrously an extension of the 
world and an extension of the underworld. The underworld was under the ultimate 
jurucbclion of the ha^esl deity, the Celolial Thean-h, His envuy iransmiivd his 
orders to the underworld and kept the demons at hay. In this light, dealings with 
the underworld are to be seen as part 4^ the good ordering of the afterlife, not sltn* 
pK part of a purgatory and bell as described in Western medieval texts. As Donald 
Harper h^ recently shown, such concepts go back to periods before tile Han. h 
can thcrefme be si^gcsled that they may Umvc guided the shaping of represrotations 
m tombs.'* 

For once we see, as the Cliinese seem to have seen, the tomb as an extension of 
a netbervtorld, the reality of the objects becocncs less important that the ability to 
account for them legal!}* in an inventory. Indeed, in the interests of completeness, 
replicas were probably highiv destraUe. demonstrating in incontrovertible terms a 
tomb oempant s position (or desired position). Further, a growing understanding 
of an underworld bureaucraev mav have demanded some of the standardization that 

* t 
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wc obscrsTd io cuniiection widi the middle Han. The need m visualize aoulJwr 
world ihot M'as separate From but siniilar to this world probably also made it attne- 
uve to present pictures of the afterlife in paintings, sculptures, and tomb mndels. 
We can understand these tisuaJ representabons as helping the pec^lc of the time to 
form ari<| maintain ideas about the j^ysical secongs of an unknown wt^ld. in the 
same way as o story about the wanderings of a ghost wouM also ghr them informa* 
tion about that world. 

The period that is central to this paper shows the development yust described 
in reverse. The T’ang period is famous for tombs with wall paintings that depict the 
wider outside world and modeb that show a large range of anlmaU and human f^* 
urcs, among which are troops of soldiers and trains of camek and horses that have 
to he envisaged u moving beyond the reJm of the houv or pataev. In addiUon, sets 
of between two and six large figures an as guardians. These latter figures may uke 
some of the role of paintings within tombs or istone srulptuirs above them. 

When we turn to the Sung and Ch»n periods, we find the outside world 
restricted In favur of careful depletion of the Inner one. f laliorate architectural 
detail gives density and conviction to homely settings for the dead, laige-scale 
ceramk figures and smaller ones were rcdui'vd in number, and were cd^en not 
iiscd{ sets of real utensils became the domiiunt burial goods, Fine porcTlain, lac* 
<|uers, aod bronzes were objects for actual use. Moreover, there are interesting 
changes in the obiecta employed, whkh a i^g esi new* Loncrpilons as to what were 
the most essential atiribotrs of elite life. 

The Tong hrlo^J and its Pretiteesserf 

fictwven the Han period and the first emtury of the T'ang falb thr period of divid¬ 
ed rule. The different bngdoms into whkh China was carved up followed diverse 
burial practices. H<»w‘ever, some inmb figurr.v were employed in many arras. In 
addition, other essentials of the afterlife were depleted In wall paintings and 
impmsed bricks and in large stone sculptures shove gruuixl,*^ Tombs, whose pel* 
mary furniture was ceramic tomb models, developed sleaHllv* during iJic century or 
so between the burial ttf the Northern Wei georral SMi*ma Chan-lung and his wifr 
in the late fifth century and thr founding of the Sui dynasty an the late sialh eentury. 
Such burials culminated in the seventh and early eighth century T^ai^ lumh», with 
their, by now, renowncii f^ores of animals, soldaers, and aervants. 

Predeve^sarrs oFT'ai^ burials capped with large numbers of tomb figures are 
hmmi in the Northern Ch*i and Sul tombs of north China. The tomb of Kao fun at 
Tr.^u hsicn in H^ici Province and of Hu-iu Ch'c at T’ai-vuan in Shans represent 
the period,*^ Both consisted of single domcii c-hamheo with A-tess ramps. At die 
foot of the ramp, just msadc the chamber, were epitaph tablets. Kao fun, who died 
in 57S, waa a reiativr of the Northern Ch’i emperor and had, as mi^t be expect- 
ed, a sumptuous tMnb. J^rtkulorK remarkable are the wall pasntii^. Large num* 
bers of tomb figures, approaching (our hundred in all. the majority servants and 
soldiers, filled the room. Twcntv*one of these were mounted and w>‘crc, by and 
large, in pairs. They included men and women; the rest were stariding Iforscs, 
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mules, cainck> oxen» rans, aod pigs were ioduded. Tbe models of agricAilturaJ 
buiUlings represented a granary, a suive, a pouixieT, and a well. Two ponery hu and 
eight dishes aesompanled hj seventeen porcelain items, among which were an 
amphora and three candleslidis. These vessels were probably Gv oflerlng ucrinecs 
or for meals. 

The Sul comb further wesc was siitular, with a total of three hundred twenty* 
eight Hgurrs, also dhided between mounted and standing artendants, sddiers and 
musksaits. and farm animals with some farm models. Tlw tomb too held finr orna¬ 
mented ceramic sessets for eating and drinking, including pieces d)at obviously 
replicated fine metalwork. Both tombs had la^e guardian f^ures (chm-nu-rhou). 
with standing spines along their backs. As in (he Northern Ch'i tomb, there 
appears to have been a standird repertoire of warriors and musiaans on horseback. 
The laden camels are parciculaHv fine and morr impresuve dun tbe Norlhern Ch'l 
ex am plea. 

These two tombs illustrate the sources of the prinripal strut lural forms of 
early T*ang period tombs, which cniisut of single domed poosns. In the early eighth 
century royal tombs of the Phneea I te and Chang huai and the Princess Yuitgd'ai, 
buried near .Sian, the main tomb chambers ha<l anleroocns In addition,^ While 
these royal tombs had long access ramps, with small nkhes on either side, the 
majority of the encavated arutocralic tombs had shorter ramps, often—though not 
kn^arubly— without luchcs. 

Manv of these early eighih century buruh were a<lumed with wall paintings 
chat represcnird formal aspects of artciocraik life. The aniecbamUcr was generally 
painted with wooden columru surmounted by braHuia wipporting hrama. Ellen 
Laing has suggested that these cotiuims are to be undentoud as the central seciiun 
of a large hall extending laterally. The ramp walb were also palnlctl and. in ihr 
grander tombs, provided room for depictions of military proressioni. hunting 
scenes, figures of soldiers, servants, and even of ambassadors, h can be Imagined 
chat these paintings were to extend the representation of soldiers and servants 
made in ceramic replka. In addition, the paintings could depkt huikJinga and even 
landscapes. Weapons and haiuicrs on racks were emblems of rank. T'ang tomb 
paintings have tw-o general features: a wide rai^ of sub|ects. indicating In the case 
of princes a large universe of interests and influence; and a recurrent reference to 
scenes in the outdoors.^' 

Tombs with the painted scones se em to coindde in dale with pottery tomb fig* 
urcs. Large numbers of figures were deponied in the niches along the rvnps of the 
princely combs and of higher level aristocnric tombs in the Sian area. But dth fash¬ 
ion did not last lung. Wo can see changes in tomb conlenti parlicularly well in a 
series of six dated combs escevated at Yen*sluh, Hcuian, which have the advantage 
of remaining intact, having escaped the tomb robbers.^^ The first three, dated 
respectively 6$7, 706. and 709. are all sightly difTcrenl. The firNt In the sequence 
has (wo cerasnic figures of male servants, tw'o of female, and two of horses. In 
bronze, it bolds a hairpin, a ba^, and a nurror—in other words, personal posses¬ 
sions of the deceased. The next in dale hax nn ceramic tomb f^res. although it 
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dnc-s have a &on-u’ai decurated hu. A broA 2 <r ewer, a |>air of bronre candlesticks, and 
a bronze mirror arc oIniovJv of relatiwU high 4)ualiiv and real rather than repn- 
scnutional objects. 

The third it>mb, bclongii^ to ooe Li Ssu-pen and dated 709. u cd rvp*cal early 
eighth century form (fig, 2.1). with a relativelv coorenbonal group of tomb Rgures, 
as follows (fig, 2.2): 

Two munslerlikc tomb guardians two mitilary guardians in the 

form of guardrans of the directions;*^ rwo civil ofBdals; four women with hair in 
two bunches; sixteen womeo Miih elaborate hairst>le5; six women on horseback; 
twelve male figures; four men on h^seback; four men leading horses; two men 
leading eameU; iw'o camels, two horses; two dwarfs; an ox ar>d an o% cart; two 
cocks, two ducks; one pig; three do^; one sheep; one pen; one stove; oste grioder; 
one pounder or pestle/hammer; a small sun-o'd/ cup on a high foot; and a ceramk 
jar. 

In bronxe, the tootb held a basin for washing, a jar, and two mirrors. In this 
instance and, h would seem, in nunv others, the numbers of ceramic replicas were 
large and the real objects in precious materials, such aa bronze, few by comparison. 
It is worth remarking here that real weapons are al«senl, although Midler* are 
depicted In both pamiing and figures. It would appear that the definition of the 
tomb occupant no loi^r required the persona! weapons that had been ubiquitous 
in the Han period. 

Although the complcmml of ceramk tomb figure?* varies from tomb to tomb, 
the categories enumerated are t)rplcal. As with the kUn temba. It would appear that 
the "upply of figures and their funcliona were fairh standardued Rut ahJuiugh the 
supply and use of figures appear set in the first decade of the eighth cenfurv. by the 
fourth deende the situation had changed. In the tomb of U Cla^*yv. dated 718, 
next in the Ki^ucnce at Yen* ihih, the tomb figutet of servanix and attendants arc 
absent (fig. 2.3). b place of the complemenc of tomb figures are various very fine 
silver wares (fig. 2.4); four silver boxes, three silver didtes. one pair of chopsticks; 
and two silver spoons. Three jam with pointed. pagnda*shaped lids are In ceramic, 
but most of the vesseb arc in bronze' two jam; two pots; five basins, and a candle 
stick. Also of bronze arc three mirrors. The tomb is rich enough to hold jades in 
lh« form of two pigs and thrre notohnl ornaments. ApparenUy, new addstioos arc 
an imn standing figure with an snimal head and real coins. Real coins were quite 
usual in Han tombs, hut lees general in early T'ang ones. They remained a recur* 
ring element of late T’u^ and Sung burials. The aninuJ'headed figure is part of a 
set of twelve representing (hr calendncal animaK for represrntaOvea of the hours), 
Ibey were placed in niches of the main chamber, thus surrounding the occupants. 
As these figures vvere to recur in Sung tombs, this is an iniportant element for the 
later discusskm. The material used is pvticularh* interestif^, as iron seems to have 
been deployed lor figures that were felt to have distinct power over the elements, 
and perhaps these included cosmic forces.^ In earlier T’ang and pre-T’ang tombs, 
calendr[(;al figures appear both in ceramic and engraved on epitaph covers. Elut 
their popularity inLTeased greatly frum the mid r^hth ernturr, at vi*ha( appears Co 
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have been a lime of change in burial pracike, and Uwv mrudne<l s^ilicvit into the 
Liao and Sung periods. Other tombs at Ten*shih confirm that the K’ai vtian period 
of tbe 7d0s and 74fb« was a time of chaise in tomb ctmtents.^^ 

A imd-ninlh centur> burial at Yrn-shih s^havs ibe same preoccupation with real 
obfects in fine materials: a silver box; a box in shelly a gilt bronae burner; a gilt 
bronze ladle or spoon; rwo bronze mirrors; a bronze candlestick and an carpick. 
But the uMitents uT (his tnmh belonging to Clieng Shao*(ang lakes tbe development 
documented here a stage further uldi the introduebon of porcelain In plaw of low* 
fired ceramic. inc'Iwding a far. a flask, a howl, and a tea slop vessel. Indeed, these 
items may have been intended for tea drinking. A group of seven pottery figures 
also appears. *nuu, ibc mote away* from repmcntalions of the aflcHifr using tomb 


figures to a tomb set with real obfecu proeeeded unevenly.^ 

At Sian, likewise, a changt* from tombs prlmarilv (quipped with ceramic tomb 
figures to those holding primanly real items seems to hate begun to take place in 
the third to fourth deeadei of the eighth century. This chai^ coincide* with thr 
promulgation of various rvtual codes, but Is not referred to hv dvem. Moreover, die 
change took place somewhat against the direction iiulwaled by regulalioni In the 
Tmg flu im*. which ordains tbe use of specified numbers of tomb f^tuvs for Indi* 
v*idualsof partitular ranks.^ Bv the time these codes were promulgated, they were 
in the maan describing the past. For these reasons changes in the nature of burials 
have to he viewed and comprehended w iih reference to the material contents them* 
selves and cannot be explained primarily from afficial wmten sourm. 

We can, fumever, gain some umlersundlng of bow burials were viewed in the 
popular imagtnaiion from the sturiet colleeted in Tai FuV Ku«^*r (Ai. In his discus* 
*»on of (his 1a(e eighth century ceimpendium. Olen Dudfarkige has recently drawn 
together stories w’hosc pentaguiuMa cross the boundaries between life and death. 
Ghosts visit the world of the living and Invite (he living to visit them in their 
homes, nameh theit tombs; "Otu Ch't mai^ls a Lo yang courtesan, patroniri,*d by 
a General Wang. In K'ai*yuan Wang dies, wHixHit her knowledge, but later appears 
and asks her to |vin him in a cltv residence Against her daughter's advice die goex, 
spends the nl^t with him, and »found the next day on the general * coffin'ilanJ, 


Wang s sons are railed, and she is taken homc.*^ 

Another story describes a relationship started in life continuing beyond the 
grave, wnh the man opting to enter the grave of his dead lover. Encounters with 
the dead often involve money changing hands, but as a sign of a float's involve* 
ment. the coins then turn lo paper. The peace of the gravT is much prized, and, if 
disturbed, the dead are likelv lo cause trouUe until reburied. ^ Grave figures are 
also obviouslv well known and viewed both as inert and alive, Thev have a distinrlly 
ambiguous stale: '‘Ourii^ T^ien-pao, Ts’ai Ssu, a poet living in Cb'en*liu. finds 
himself artended bv a fiieiKlh* ghost. He has a hut made for it lo stay in. But the 
ghost msisis on borrow'ing Ts'ai's house for a wedding, then wants to borrow 
cvpiipment for a ceremonv. Ta'ai's familv go to watch, protected bv' a Kuaii'^fn 
mantra aod ritual purification. The ^losts scatter and retreat to a graveyard. They 
are identified a.* gra»e-figurin« and burned."*' 
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'‘A ns'eller m Sung-hsiof^ nt«c«$ a gho5l who ^sks him to hrip LnntTT)] ibe 
rehell)<HJs grass ligurtnes in his tomb. The mvi must s«f>d before the tomb and 
pronounce an order of caecuUon. He does (his, sounds of exeeiiCion follow, ar>d (be 
grateful ghost comes out with some headless figures in gold and silv«r as reward, 
Ahhough the aulhoribcs stepcet him of robbing a tomb, ifispectioo protes his story 
iruc,"^’ 

from these stories wu can tontJude that the bouiuJarv between the bvlng and 
(he dead was seen as rranspartne, Thr dead tould leave their (ombs and transact 
affair.s with the world. Two major categories of transaction involved sexual 
CKchange and money, both of wbkh turned out to dei^ve the living in almost all 
cases. In addition, the living might lind tbemscU’es negotiating with the bureaucra* 
cy of the urKiervrorUl and might even gain release from sentence of death: *Wei 
leaves bis post ut Mu*cbou to live in Chia>hsif^ He falls sick m 77), and is sum* 
moned before a senior ofTicial in the underworld. He goes thmugh bureaucratic 
formalltlet and appears in a court like that of a modem county magistrate. The 
proceedings show that he hu been summoned bv misukc. Curkms about hU future 
career, he finds it blank. Reiuriung home, he meets a ne^ew just summoned 
below, This man duly proves to he drad.*^^ 

Two levels of life are immediately evident, the world we all know, and the 
underworld that precisely mirrors thr work). In addition, thcru It a limsnal world 
of the tomb 111 which dead and hnng mav meet. Tombs are popubted by grave Hg* 
urea that may come to life or rest inert (though ilie stories also mention real 
Ejects), Moreover, the monev used bv the dead in their traimaclUmt Is like (he 
gravr figurinrs. both real ami paper.** Thus ambiguitv runs tiirough these stories 
an<l indeed prohablv thnnigh the wavs In which the tombs were understood. Or 
taking further the suggestion made above, the tomb is both an extension of the 
world, in which tomb figures are tumb figures, and an extension of the under* 
world. In which tomb figures are alive. 

The stories and the tomb* with their furnishings would seem to have ciunple* 
cnentary functions. Both explain how life is cundueted after death. In the case of 
the tomb, that explanation Lv given in wniai terms. The images provide dements 
with which the medieval Chinese imagination could work. As the fears expressed In 
the ghost stories make clear, there w*as a pressing need to comprehend and to ncgo> 
tlate with the underworld, and all instruments that made that undemanding dear¬ 
er would fadLute the negotiation. Such a desire mar Iwix been one of the motives 
for making rcprcsenlatinm wnhin tombs evo'mgrecxplidt. 

It is much less clear whv later eighth eenturv tordn should have become more 
intimate, and whv they should have been equipped with fewer rather than more 
replicas. 1 lowever, it may have been the case that for a good cxisterKe in the after- 
life, a fuller sup)^ of real goods uas now* thought to be essential and repbeas less 
useful. As the problems of T*ang society inCTcased with the An tjs-shan rebellion, 
wc cannot luck for explanations for enriching tomb contents to economic and 
social condition.* of the later ei^th and early nuith ccntuncs. The change must have 
been produced by chai^ in the view of what would emure a comfortable path 
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thmu^ the poaibic hhehes in burc^ucraric procedure. Perhaps real objects were 
deemed more secure than replicas when idcndlyirtg an individual to the bureaucra¬ 
cy of the underMoHd? Or possibly it was thoi^u that real objects would satisfy the 
needs of the dead more efTiatmfv than replicas and thus persuade then) not to 
haunt the Uvd^? Another laclor mav have been that the rote of the underworld was 
receding, as Terr\ Kleeman has suggested, and that in its place other celestial 
worlds were becoming aJtcrnativ'es lo which the dead m^ht aspire. W^re white a!- 
«er and white porcelain now buiied more hei|uentK because these were materials 
that would be appropriate to an aAcrlife constructed, not in terms of the severe 
rulings of an underworld bureaucraev. but with the higher celrttsal levels of admin* 
iscration m mind? By this date the pantheons of the Taoist had been fully elaborated, 
and celestial realms and bureaucracies described. The whiteness of silver and 
porcelain may have conacioudv or unconsciously brought to nur>d the jadelike col¬ 
ors that feature in scriptural and poetic descriptions of these realms. 

The Uao. Song, und Chin Terwiis 

The tenth to thirteenth venturic* look the developments of later T^ang tombs to a 
new level. In northern China, lo particular, tombs that provided rooms for the 
dead 10 inhabii were created with ever greater attention to arvhitei tunU detail and 
household setting; they were ol^cn provided with the iWst quality utenUls for the 
occupant to u»e. 

The Uan period is mentioned for two reasons. In the first platv, the mmplu* 
ous princely burials of Pu ma Tseng, burled 9S9, and of the Prtneess of Ch'en and 
her consort, buried lOlfi. illunrMe the interment of the very highcsl quality per* 
sonal objects. ^ <alasa. agate, and porcelain made up the utensils. Stiver and gold 
were used to decorate horse trappinga ami the personal apparri of these hnrsedov* 
ing people. Such tombs were much more sumpiuousi) equipped than surviving 
T'ang burtab. Wall palntii^s of the northerly t^bs. on the other hand, retained 
some of the features of T'ang tombs: long access ramps were embellished with 
paintings of carriages in Liao style, and with liands of musicians and enter uiners. 
The doesrways were guarded by painted figures that repr«>diiccd features of the 
ceramic military guardian figures of the T'ang. Inner chambers were painte<i aa 
rooms with wooden columns and brackets, also seen in T'ang tombs in Shensi. 
Many LUo tombs have such airfuteciur^ features modeled in relief, especially at 
the main entrance lo the burial chamber. Some also have die constellations painted 
on the ceiling of the main chamber.*^ Such painting on the ceiling gives substance 
to Ellen Laing s su^stion that in t?ic U«o period and later, the very fine represen* 
tatkav of dwcllii^s ^muld be understood as being depicted from a courtyard in the 
renter of a house (although, like ev'erythif^ in a tomb, there mav be a certain ambi¬ 
guity about what is outade and what is insadrj. Indeed die ceding decoration may 
be the key* to underslanding some of the im^ery of the tombs and iheir roles in the 
afterliv'es of lh^ owners. For inslance. we can bnk these painted ceilings with the 
calendrical Rgures mentioned in connection with the mid-eighth century; ir; several 
Liao pamled lombs, wch figures encircle a star-studded center (Rg, 2,6c). While, 
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u VC have mentioned, much of the Han, Six and perhaps carlv T’ang 

tomb bfrucCurc anti contents can be underslood with reference to i netherworld, 
the star-studded ceilings and caUmdrical guardian hgtires imply a shift tenvards a 
view of the crlesiial levels of bureaucracy iusi mennoned and the Taotfl star deities. 
In Liao and latrr tombs, the tomb may hate been a dHelling extending this world 
and also an enhance to the higher levels as much as to the nether ones. 

In some Liao tombs the world is divided into tvto spaces, as tai the tomb of Han 
Shih hsun (buried 1111) at Hsuaji>hua in Hopei Province (f^ 2.$).’^ The outer 
room displays a traveling carriage and a band of musicians on the east and west 
walls. 7%e north and south w’tlls are painted with civil and nulilarv olTicials. The 
inner room gives exceptional detail of food preparannn for banqueong. This tomb 
is partially robbed, but contains pottery replicas of many utensils. Those low* fired 
ceramic replicas are particularly relevant to the cysneents of both Uao and Sung 
period tomb patnEing. For example, another tomb at Hsuan*hua of Chang Kung yu 
(hurled 1117) contains mjcH replu a implements as ceramic schnnrs ami even copies 
of small items of furniture <f|g. 2.6a), These same items often abo appear in tomb 
paintings or miKlvIcd In brkb. An eleventh century tocnb outside the south gate at 
Cheng'chou is decorated on the walls with the same household furnishings of 
clothei racks, candlesUcks, and scissors, among many other tidngs,** Widun Uao 
objects to be held ami wed by the linnh oct'upanl were ir>a<le of much high* 
<r quality materials than the ceramic repUras |ust mentioned 2 6b). Many were 
of finest porcvlaint, others of culorsKl lead*glared c'cranuc; and princes had vilvsT. 
^atc. jade, and exotic foreign glass. w ith the later T'ang tombs, mirrors and 
cash in hronre wxre cunimon. Iron was also quite usual. 

The Liao tombs belong to a continuous serks of graves decorated as buildings, 
which include not only a rebtivel)' few Northern Sung examples, hul abo plentiful 
Chin and Yuan burials.*’ Chin tombs are primarily to be found in Shansi, while the 
Yuan one.s extend northwards and have lieen l<>un<l near Ch'ih'feng and Huehul.^^ 
In this context, the Sung tombs can be seen as part of an rxteivive and rich tradi* 
tlou of tomb ilecoration that had some of its roois in T'ang lomb cnnatructsofl. 
While lomb decoration varied widely area by area, there was a certain consislencv 
throughout much of central China in the lomb goods supplied. 

Sung period tombs Mi northern China rmphaxire the centrality of the interior 
rathrr than the extertur of the household. Tombs at Faf sha Mi southern Honan have 
been known for a long time, and similar combs have come from C1iii^*hsing in 
Hc^ei.*^ As with the Uao examples, these Sung (omha ohen have two moms with 
a formal doorway. The outer room of comb 1 at Fai sha ^lows a banqueting scene 
in modeled painted brkk, with muMoans entertaining lJ»e coupk, who arc seated 
at either side of a table This formal position of the tomb occupants is common in 
many highly decorated tombs, particularly (hose of the Chin period in Shansi, The 
rear room of the same tomb is painted with much more detailed scenes, allowing 
serving and tudclry . The corpsuls) Uy at (he rrar of ihss iond> bi front of a half* 
open door. 

Half-open doors were a feature of tombs of the Han period and reappeared in 
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LiAO and Uter buxiaJs.^ Tkev would appear to indicate the liinmal sute of the 
tomb, with access both to the woi4d of the living and the world of the dead. Wc can 
im^ine the need for suth a donr InMn the ghost stories already meotioned. The 
ceiling of the rear rooms was painted to represent a series of textile canuplea, as if 
it were the ceiling of a fiuddhisi cave (Hg. 2.7).^' Such ornament is in contrast with 
the star patterns described in connection with Liao tombs and seen aJst> on the 
Sung tombs at Ching-hsing, But both stars and canopies mav bo refcrcttces not to 
(he worldly interiors of bouses, but of access to heavenly worlds. Not onlv Taoism 
but Buildhism also, of course, promssed such worlds to the faithful. While 
Wesiertters have always sought means to evade Purgatory aod Hell and to atlain 
Heaven, the pr^matic Chinese seem to have expected a more ambiguous afterlife. 
Time mi^t. we can surmbe, be spent in several of the world* availahlr to the 
Head.^‘ 
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TV tombs |usi described were partiall) or completely ro|>bed of furnishings, 
fiui we Can get some (mpressfon of the balance between tomb dcoorachm and tomb 
contents from a painted tomb at Lo*yang Mang>shan dating to the mki*twelfth cea* 
lury, probably before the fall offVn liang (fig 2.8).*^ The tomb has a single large 
room w*ith a decorated enlrunce and two side chambrrs. Such a plan diflers from 
the ma^ty of Uao and Sur^ tombs in Hopei. But like the tombs already men* 
tioned, the ceilif^ is domed and was prejumabJy decorated. TTie small side rooms 
were modeled and painted with scenes of food preparatum. Utenals, such as sets* 
SOTS, tables, ami Hothes racks, which we have alreadv encountered in liao burials, 
were depleted on the walls. An exc^lonal feature is a display of hanging painted 
scrolls.^® 

But the tomb is espetlallv interesting for fine silver and cervnk eating utensils, 
as well as gokl and silver jewelrv fhg 2.9), An macription on one of the dishes indi* 
cates (hat the tomb occupant was a woman with conncctMsu to the Imperial family, 
which may eaplain the very high i^ualitv vessels and their large numbers. However. 
It IS clear from finds from other tombs of (he eleventh and twelfth centuries that 
wvmcn of not vxcvpdonallv high slanding were often given fine silver wares as bur* 
iai goods. As I have rlisrUMcd elsewhere, the tomb of the wife of (Tiang T^ung-chih, 
buried m the late twelfth erncury at Huang-yuch img near Chlang p'u In Kiangsu 
Provirwe, b interenlng for its fine silver vevsch accompanied also bv very fine 
white poriTlains.^* This tomb ronlasns a (Wk similar to (he one In the tomb at 
•Vlang'sJian. 

The contents of the woman’s grave can be readily compared with that t^her 
husband. Here wc find, ui place of line silver and porcelain, writing utensils: two 
inkstoncs, two pieces of ink, a vmall hnmzc water holder, (wo scrol) or paper 
weights, a bmnre brush rest, and a bronae seal.^ This same range of utensils 
appears di other tombs and would appear to be essential e<|ujpmen( for a man. 
Later T'ang tombs had also hcM wriui^ uleivals, but le«s regularly, and they were 
genrrallv cuidincd to inkstones and paper weights. In both the T'ang and the Sung, 
definition of men in terms of writing rather than in terms of fi^th^ with swords 
or other nulitan* equipment <5 certainlv an impivrlanl cumment on both life and the 
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^rierlifc,'* A^ain, a> with ihc ajlt«rwtfc for uonien, il is perhaps possible that 
ATiting impVmcnU nerr biirir<l so lJul dto dntrased couJd an oppfoprU<e 
life, either in a nctherworM or in a h^hcr <.Tl<»(ia] sjhen. perhaps carrying out 
uificul duties. 

Although we have mentioned ccranuc mo'kl^ of utensiU, we ha^T not «u fv 
mcniioncH ceramic tomb rigure.>i. In the west of China, where (be southern T'uig 
dynasty perpetuated the T'ang name and some other aspects of T'ai^ material 
life, figures continued to be made in the tenth century. In the Mib^ucot Sung 
period, tomb figures seem to base been parrinalarlv popular in Kiangsi Province, 
often being made m h^*fired pocvrUin produced at Ching*(e>then. In addition, 
the calendrical t^gures already* mentkmed in connection w iih the T'ang are among 
the most frequent f^ure types mrrall.^^ During the Sung, as in the T”ai^. some 
examples were placed in niches of the tomb walls, thus ^rrounding ihe body or 
bodies of the lieul. Other strange. iniagiiMrv animals must base had some mythical 
role, In lius rrspcci. the function of Sung ceramic lumh figures w'as ogniOcantly 
different 5*0(0 those of the T'ang They were generaih intended not to provide the 
earthly attendant* of servants and Mjkliers, but to represent aspects of the unseen 
world of the cosmos. Farm aninvab In Iren, e^ieeully oxen, are also a franire of 
Sung and Chm tombs. Iron mav have been sekned as a particularly powerful 
material. 

Wc know chat the Sung, lUtc ihc T'ang, lw<l a Iheh* pofHilar literature In which 
the visits of ghosts to the world were a recurrent element. The dead, while bthahu* 
ing ihclr tombs, might pam through the doorways both to Jw world of mankind 
an<l also to other worlds. It is also suggested here that the chat^ in hunal goods 
cnav rcllect a uhangii^ baJanw in an understanding of the realms of the aTlerltlc. A 
change from a standanli/rd set of tomb Agurew to the more intimate personal, and 
often very valuable, possesMons of an Individual suggests (hat now the alterlife may 
have preH*nted fewer fears of accuuntii^ tu an implacable bureaucracy and greater 
promises oi fruitful service amoi^ the higher kveb of olTKlaU, There was, in addh 
tirui, a shift fmm the imagery nf a mililarv* life and eicur<Hvn« of hunling rxpedi- 
lions to a depkiion of men ai ihnr <lrcks, either in official life or In reiirrmmt, 
with women elegantly served w'iih silver nipv and adorned w'lth IrvvHrv. 

Conclusion 

This paper has presented mformalion on tombs at three levels. It has l>oen con* 
corned with the facts of what is ailuallv fuumi in tombs and how the tombs and 
ihclr decoration chained. Sccondlv, h has emphasized the roprvsenlalJonal charac* 
ter of tombs and the different media in whkh that reprcscntaiion took place. 
Thirdly, it has l>een concerned with the poMiblc interpretations that we might give 
to what we see. As the tomb was e.wntiaJ tu » afterlife, die explanations have 
been given in terms of how the afterlife m^ht have been cnncriv'cd, rather than in 
term^ of how the tombs might luve been determined bt* economic cofufatioos or 
legal L'odes. Thus, the tombs are seen here w giving us a ec rw to mcdjrv'al view's 
othcnv'isc difRcult to reach. 
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As mcntaoncH. thr norks of the Kuang't dti, md c^uivtknt ulc$ of earlier a;)d 
later periods, allow us comparable access to xiews cf (he afterlife. Indeed, it Itas 
been arpied br Michael Carrithers in connection with the tenets of Hinduism that 
stories provide a parricularlv useful wav for the peoples of any rime to express and 
expound and to understand their own beliefs,^ ftdures and more eUlxfralr repre¬ 
sentations irKluding architectural settings and real and roplka ob)ect4 are, I suggest, 
exacilv e<|Uix*aleat. Tbev too expres and expound ideas, bui thev do so visually and 
do not always, indeed often do not. refer (o knowledge or notions expounded in 
religious texts or ex'en in stories. NVe have tu take them as a source of informaUon 
in their own r^it. hir ther have an important immediacy. They were made and 
viewed bv (hose who used them. The structures of tombs, (heir ornament, and 
their ivnlenu were put in place by peoples la whose views of Ufe and the afterlife 
the)’ conformed. Moreover, the ways in which these tombs could be altered over 
time or froni place to place also made It possible u> accommodate diflermg con* 
cepts. fndeol, the changes In physical appearance mav have formed pari of a dialec¬ 
tic by which those very ideas were chained. 
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Commodities, Collecusbies, and Trade Goods: Some Modes 
Categorizing Matenal Culture in Sung-Yiian Texts 

Craig Clunas 


The Iniporiance of systems oJ* categoriaalioo hss long been recognized within 
Chinese p&inling studies^ «*iUi partxiilar referrme Iv Uk citegvrirs of sub|oct mai 
ter round In hlscoricat caiaJogues aiid to what they tell us sbout changes m the con* 
ceptuali^iun of the realm of vUualict chnnigh time. UrtJur Ledderose*s 1973 arti¬ 
cle “Subject Matter in Early Chinese Painting Criticism*' paid exemplary and 
mcriculous attention to shilts within these cat^ories in surviving texts dosvii to the 
Sung period, while. In a more recent etamplc, Lin Porting has used changes within 
this GeUi over a i^Mirlrr periotl of the eleventh and twelfth centuries to draw atten 
to the rise of the “inUmaie landscape* subject as “a disTinci and separate caiego* 
ry in the hierarchy of painting aubjewts.*' 

These studies, however, fonts their concern on the contents of the categories 
they slutiy. Yet it Is impossible for manv now u» rrad a list of categories, any list of 
Usi of categories, uitboui being HimK aware of the sardonk presence oS that mythi* 
cal Chinese encyclopedia, laid before us with a poker*face by the Argentinean 
writer Jorge LuU Burges, that mmed Michel Foucault to laughter in the introduc 
tion to The OrJir a/* Thiftgi, origtnally written In 1966 Tlws preptwlerous lts( of cal* 
egorles of animals, which runs from *(a) belonging to the Emperor,* thrui^ *(n) 
that from a lung way off look like Hies,* foregrounded for foucauli in an imuni the 
limitations of his own. hitherto seomlnglv rational procedures of dlvision and sort 
ing,' Since that moment, ihe contingent nature of all categories has been 
Incirapahle for many, but so has the central importance of their ^rathme to ways 
in which dilTcrcnt historical and social moments have configured meaning out of 
the otherwise uncontrullabic and promiscuous profusion of things, natural and 
unnatural, And if even those m<»t neemingK inn'X'cnt of categories, “natural'' and 
“unnatura]," can be showTi tn be precise historical ttjnstructioAs. how much mure 
must wc alert oundvev to the pToblematK nature of those (hat our profession as 
nuLscum curators and art historians relies on for Its very legitimacy: “art,** “decora* 
live art,” “painting.* and. perhaps most insidiouslv of all, “material ctifturv," that 
recent and feeble attempt to evade the rune altogether, Fourwit has further con* 
U*ndcH, with re^rd to the fustoo' of Western Europe, that ch«^cv in the 
of cairgoriiaiion are not ranrlirmlv distributed, but aetompany more profound 
changes at the level of what he calb the “episteme* the entire svslem uf (hi* prwsi- 
bility of knowledge. The position of Foucault’s work vcith regard to studies of 
China seems tn me to be analogous lo a remark of G.K, Chesterton on 
Chrisiianirv: it is not that it has been irwd and fouiHl wanting, rather, it has been 
found difficult and (vviih o few very honorable exceptions i not tiied. In one of the 
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When one reads 1%e Onia ^ frofn a dnok^cal perspective, il U as 
though one is constandy seeir^ its images reflected brilliantly In a fule 
mirror shards. So enaov of the same issues are to he seen, but m fragments 
that need to be rearraf^ed, often but perhaps not alwavs dUferendv, in the 
reccftstruclinn of another history.'* 

This paper will therefore cry. in a rather teniaUve and uittatjsraclor) way. tv rudest 
that an attention to systems of categorization in the Suf^ and Yuan poriodi, studied 
as systems in thcoueK'es and not purely for the content ibrv embody, can play a 
role in the larger question of the nature of thought and the construction of meaning 
at (his precise hiscoricaJ period. Such change will be sought for here, not In the 
pronvuocements uf philosophers, hut In the practices whereby lisls of things were 
written into a range of Sung and Yuan texts, to a number <4 ostensible purposes, 
although, as we shall see, perh^ to one common end. 

I intend to look at the accaunu of material i^ifecu, some of them at least iu>w 
categorired a* works of art, in three particular texts dating from the hundred vears 
spanning Uic mkl*thirteenth to mid*rotirceenth i'cniurles. These are. in the proba¬ 
ble order of their compouiioci; first, one of the earliest examples of the genre of 
guides to the total aivoutremvnts of the schnlarlv intcriur. the 7<fng*i’wn 
ehi (Collected l\ire havors of the Catvrn Heavens), by <3tao Hsi ku, written about 
1242; second, Chou Mi's memoir of (he fallen Southern Sung capital of lJn*an 
(modern Hangchow*), the Hu^ho (Aiv*shrh (OM AlTalrsof Wu lin>. written between 
1280 and 1290; and. RnalK, the major Yuan dynasty account of maritime Asia and 
of C’hma'i trading links with it, Wang Taiyuan's rAib>/urA (Brief Ac<;nunl uf the 
Island Barbarians) of IH9. The linking l(^;nher here of these diroc texts, each of 
which has its separate place in traditional bibliographical practice. Is on act of arbl- 
itrary and contingent categorization bv me that slwuld not go unn«iticed, even if it 
can for the time being be accepted as a delihvralv strategy of reading. 

Another arhitrarr act of reading in u'hich I wish to eng^^e is l^ing the tests 
backwards in the presumed order of their composiOoit. bcgimttng, therefore, with 
that of Wang Ta-yuan.^ The fise*/ cbrA>furA is today viewed as one of (he most 
important of the geographical irealSscs that flnursdied in the high persKl of mar* 
Himc exploration and trade, spanning the years of (he Sung to early Ming. It takes 
an honored place in modern studiea of that trade. In between the earlier Chu-jan 
thh of Chao Ju kua and the accounts of (he eady-Rflccnth-ccntury vtpyages of the 
eunuch admiral Cheng Ho,^ The biography of its author has been reconstructed 
from internal evidence by recent scholarship (hu has in general supported Wang's 
claim to have had firsthand knowledge of a( least some of the countries discussed, 
in two major vewages made from Ch* uan-chou. in 1J 30- H and 13 37-39. ^ Thiv, of 
course, does not mean that vie are dealir^ with some sort of'Taw* unstructured 
data, but in fact (as Roderkh Pt^ has trenchantly pointed out) widi a highly craft¬ 
ed literary text that deploys in its prefacui and pnstface overlapping and comple- 
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mentary worM view» cited in a number of discour9<$, tneiuHing discourses of the 
state and cosmology. ^ ParticuUrlv iniporlant is the numerology that undcKks the 
or<jcring of the text s segments, and that Is based on the numbers nine and three: 
there are ninety *nine independent country segments containing information on 
places visited bv the author, with a hundredth chapter giving hearsay infurmaiion 
on nine more, making a iota) of one hundred ei^ placet. A particular importance 
u attached to the eighty* first (nine times nine) chapter, as the symbolic nadir of 
geography,^ The importance of nunibcr as an organi 2 ing prind|^ at this period 
cannot, ir seems to me. be overstated. Number (shu) look any educated trader 
back almost directly to the most prestigious of all dassica) texts, die (Book 

of Changes), central to any sort of epUtcmological formation of the period."^ 
Consec^uenlly, it is never a bad idea to be av^are of the numerka) rclationslups 
bclwrcn catvgorka in any type of activity, the vuual arts of the period not exdud* 
ed. What is strildng ui ihh light about the categories of painting subject discussed 
by l.edderosc is the fact chat number a^ipears at fine sight m play no part in the 
expansion or contraction of the system of categories, although it still seems a 
worthwhile future exercise (that will not be pursued here) to look at some of the 
clvsic texts of painting criticism with a numerologkally sensiti<ced etc. 

The Tac>t ehih-fueh is arrangcil. as noted abme, getigraphscally. It U iherefuee a 
text that maps things onto places, an ordering principle, whkh in the Chinese writ* 
ten record goes hack a very lung way. at leaM u> the la kvn^ or Tribute of Yu* sec* 
lion of the canonical ^ Chcttmtuts (Shu ehta^l. and is central to the type of 
choroh'gical writing we know as ga/etieers. Ibis seems such a ^naiuraP way of 
doing things that it passes without comment, hut even it has a history. TV struc* 
ture of the individual cosintrv segments w iihin the Ibe^i ehlA*/ueA follow's a standard 
pattern that has been described as falling broadly uilo three areas. In modem terms 
these are the geogr^hic (information about loc^kiis and distances): the ethno¬ 
graphic (the customs, or of the plate, its laws and govrmmceit), and the 

economic, * ^ \ want to focus on the last of these, and in panictalar n<iC on (he list of 
the proiluils of the various regtnAx of Asia described, but on the trade goods that 
Wang asserts from experkixc llial Chinese merchant Lake and sell, fn reading 
through the text ami extracting eserv mention of these goods, some of them raw 
matefiais. some of them goods from other parts of Asia that were simpiv trans* 
shipped In Chinese vessels, and some of them manufactured goods from China 
ilseli, 1 have consciously cried to rcitum at the level of the text. ’ITiat is to say. I 
have paid close aitvniion to the pretise phraxii^ of the lists, nevTT conflating two 
very similar sounding items into <Mie eategorv. even w hen "itimmon senKe" would 
encourage tme to do so. 'Common sense" is here a very false friend. On these 
tt; rn)8. then, I count 2(H separate items of trade goods. 

Several things stand out. First, (here is no visiMe hierar<iiv of ohjeeb. In the 
sense ^at types of thing axe not alwavs mentioned in the same order. This mav he 
clearer with a few examples. IV goods deemed suitable for CTiiao-chih (oow the 
northern part of Viemam) are 'various exilnrx of holts of twiU damask silk (Ungi 
ami silk gau7e (iue), blue cotton, ivory combs, sheets of paper, bronze and irun,"^^ 
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To Ting-chia-lu (Tren^anu in Malaysia) go *b1uc and while patterned porcelain 
Me«aeU. Chasnpa cloOi, Tine red plain silk (chudii), pewter, winc,"’^ while Jung 
(Chumphom. MaJ^su) will ukc ’bronze and lacquer wares, blue and white pat¬ 
terned bowU, porcelain ewers and vases. Ooral silver, purple fired heads, Wu-lun 
dolh."'^ Romeo welcomes *whilc silver, red gold, colored satin of silk (luso), small 
caskets, iroo wares Inihe far west. Mecca, on the Arabian peninsula takev ‘sil¬ 
ver, fivcHolorcd aalm of silk, blue and white patterned wares, ir^ tripods,"'^ 
There is no visible pattern here as to (he order in which thir^ are mentioned. The 
relationship, hx example, between lexlJles and ceramics is not fixed; and, instead, 
soevetimes one comes firsi in (he list, socneiimes the other Gold and silver, which 
feature relativclv fpcquenlly, do not alwavs come before other leas precious materi¬ 
als. bu( nor do they invanaUy come last. It lo<^ locally, and lamentaUy, rvidnm. 

I^rhaps even more worryu^ to the txlv*minded U the way things arc them¬ 
selves desC3ibe<l. The number of entities Is multiplied to an infuriating degree, and 
one thiM made the task of compiling a list very much lengthier than I had imaguied 
when I sal down tn do It. As mentioned above, there are 204 items mentioned, dis- 
crlbuied across the lOft countries discussed in (he ten (lliough It should be noted 
that some places are silenlh* categorized as (no primiDvr to he inlerested in the 
goods of China a( all). Most of (hose appear only once. There It only one mention 
of <h'in zithers and of Jima (a stringed Instrument like the p't-p'a), said to be 
exported to Chi Ian'tan (KeUntao. Malaysia),*^ There li only one mention of‘yel* 
low oded umbrellas,* destined for H»u*wen*na (the location Is disputed, hut ii orr* 
talnly somewhere in India).** iVse aru nut u^ted instances. In fad, 112 out of 
the total 204 categories ha^e only one mention. Vtry many get only two mention*. 
Onlv two cal^pries make i( Intu double figures, these being simply ‘‘silver'* ^In), 
with thirteen menilons, anil Von wares* (iHhih'l), with ten. An analysis of die list 
in full would be tetliuua, but my point about what kxiks like an almost manic multi* 
plicatioA of categuries Is made by extracting all (he mentions of ceramics, and sim¬ 
ply listiiig ihrm, in (he precise wording in wluc’h they appear in die Too* I rMh-lurA, 
and with (he number of mentions they reertve following They arci 
ceramics I 

porcelain from Ch'u*chou'*lCh’u*(AMia'u*ehVor Ch'ti'dioo u'u}: 1 

Ch'u wares (CA'u <h'0' 1 

Ch'u vatalCh'v I 

Ch'u vata (Ch'u cfi'l): 1 

blue porcelain (ck‘»^fz’e-ck‘i): 2 

blue porcelain patterned bowb (th'uig u'u hua uun): I 

blue ware IrA’iagd'i); 6 

blue dishes IcA'if^p'oft): 1 

blue vats mtng th'i): 2 

blue and Ch’u ware (<h'lr^ Ch't/ch'i): i 

patterned bowls (hM mm); I 

blue and w hite patterned bow’U^ (rh’rr^-poi hue iran); 8 
blue and w'hile bowls {dt'ag-pai iwu): I 
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blue wd white ceramics c^'u): I 

blue and white panerned ceramics 1 cA’n^-^i hv^rr’ii'di'r); I 

blue and while patterned wares (cA’ii^-pai hue eft’J): 6 

blue and white and Ch'ul-cbtM) evromus: ! 

porcelain ewera aixl va»es (tr u Au p'iag): 1 

porcelain vases (ir'opra^): I 

porcelain dishes ( 12 V <h‘ip'tm): 1 

coarse bowls (u’u •ran): 9 

black vases (wu p'ff'g)'. I 

»mall {ars <h0oo Auon); I 

earthenware vases (m p’M^); I 

earthenware jars (we t'on): I 

earthenware vats (we hvj;^): 1 

water jars (shui 1 ’on): 1 

water )ars (shui cA’ro^): 1 

Is^ and small water jars {te haoo thei rA V/y): 2 
large and small wafer jars (tir Awoo ihm Aitfa): I 
large and small jars (fo Ivioo 1 

large ar>d small jars and vats (cd Asmo eh'ftig wvf^lt ) 

Jars and vats [eh'tn^ w«ng>; I 
large vats (to irmy); I 
vats (ivr/^<A' 0 : 1 
jars {(h'ttig rA'i): I 

The view* might be advanced that I am wasting mv time for two reasons. It 
eould bv argued, on the oisc hand, that ihcse verr prurise tlistincllow are aamrale 
reflections of highly spedalhcd trading conditions In dilTerent ports, that It was. for 
example, possible in the fourtemth cenlurv to sdl poredam ew’ers, but not porce* 

Join vases, in Ommphorn. while exactly the opposite conditions prevailed in Kan- 
maidi (possibly Krrman m the F^rdon Cuif).^* Tivv view wvuM sec the mmutc 21 
division of the broader category of "Ared beads* (sAdc <Av) according to color (we ^ 
hear of fired heads. Rve-cofored fired beads, five, pat tern Ared beads. four*color 
lired beads, biue*colored fired beads, blue fired beads, purple Ared beads, red fired 
beads, re(i*coiorcd Arvd beads, red and green ftted heads, red and blur Ared beads, 
yellow Arcd beads, yellow and red Ared beads) as reflecting wcv particular cus* 
tomer preferences. This new should not be set aside Ughtly. but I think in the end 
It can be discounted. The multiplication of entities is too great, and their dUtribu 
Uon loo raodom. Aixrthcr view nouH see the exerCKC above (wdiich could easilv 
be repcatcil with regard to the textile descriptions) as being pointless in that it 
attempts to impute too great a lei'el of systemaDoation to casual jottings. Whv 
should one expect ct^rcnce in such a tcxl^ There is in fact no *real* difference 
between "porcelam from Ch’u-chou* and "Gi'u wares.* All one needs to do ia cot* 
lapse the minor variations of wurdu^, and get on with wxirk on the la^cr and 
more manageable units that therebv result. 

This, I would argur, would be to commit a scdoctivc error. I would submit 
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th9t ibc size of the number of cu^ories lev nuteral goods embodied m the Tao-i 
<fnh~likh is not the result of sloppy thiidang or louse draftiog on iKe part of Wang 
Ta-yuan, The multiplication of terms is so great that one is almost tempted to see it 
*3 hard to achieve bv mere accident'—someone tv bo did i»ol care nould repeat 
themselves more often. Rather, 1 want to argue. It b a manifestanon at the level of 
text of a discourse of things that structures iKera quite differcnilv from the 
Eurupean intelintual rraditinn. h Is not, and never has been, in the long d^adow 
thrown bv Plato's ideal Forms, the notion that bevund the mulUplicity of observed 
phenomena lies a set number of immutable, eternal, and unchanging Forms of the 
"reall)* real, Bevund all the bowls m* tan see and couch and hold lies the Iwm (the 
Platonic word is ddes) of ^howl.* Such ideas, at however distant a remove and 
whether they are raised to ihc level uf emweiousnesa by praclirionors or not, under' 
pin all the notions of taxonomy by which the modern museum, the modern art 
marWi. ami the practices of scholarship and eonnoisstfurdup m the decorative sris 
operate. However, to read them back into Sui^ and YiUn texts, pardcularlv Into 
Sung and Yuan lists of things, b to risk missing the point of 4K'h lists at the Ume uf 
iheir creation. It is the multiplkalvon of categories, not their reduction, that 
tnakes sense* in the epbteninlagy of the age. A sense of the plenitude and com* 
plcxity of things, the richness and diversily of the made malcrval world, pervades 
much of die writing of the period, and. 1 shall go on to argue, much ol U>e visual 
culture loo. The ccniral position of (liina as disbuner of things to the outer world 
U umleriined by what b to us the v'erbosmess and imprecision of Wang s categories 
ll have not counted them w’ich ihe same rigor, but 1 have the impresviun tint the 
numlwr of caivgorirs of prsaducts of the outside wtwld »very much smaller). What 
is also underlined Is China's central role as maker of meaning, nuker of sense, 
through its alwlitv to inulllplv’ and to pul forth categories of things, of mu. This mul- 
lipUratlon, beyond the tradnkmal *ien thousand things* <mm »u) of pre-Oi'ln phi' 
iosophv, is also seen in the writing of the Sung philosophers w^ now call for conve- 
nknee the Nei><Ccitifucuns. Their ihoughi was becomli^ normaUvr at the precise 
pcrioil wv arc lookup at. vpreadif^ bevond a narrow* elite to provide a wider way 
of'making umse* wilJun Chinese culture. As Sluo Yung (1011 1077), numceolog* 
ical builder of "a world •AV'saem of mormoiB stale and cumplexily* pul it; 

There is a thing of one thing. There is a thing of cm things. There is a 
thing of a hundred things. There Is a thing of a thousand things. There is a 
thing of ten'thousand things. There is a thing of a million things. There is 
^2 KiJJrr vaieV/r,« Sag a thing of a bilHon things. Isn't man the thing of a billion things?^^ 

D^ew* Ujci q( Uir I Chenp 

iw. n«. 

This steadfastl) cinnreductioruat sjetem of things was marvifested not only in the 
highly technical and arcaiK wertings of a Shao Yung, hut by the fourteenth century 
also in (he calegorixing practices o( the far-voyaging Wang Ta*yuan, If wc now 
move hai'k dighll) in time to (be very beginning of the Yuan, what U dK world of 
things as it appears m Chou Mis Hb-fm chiu-ihih? This text is one of a group of 
more or le«s nnstalgicatlv read accounts of the l^lcn Souchem Sung capital, all of 
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them to a degree epigones of the uiuqiK text on its Northern Sung predeevttur at 
K' ai -ieng, the 7un^ -riun^ wcug Hua h, (A Record oT Drcamhig of 1 liu | Hsu] in the 
ha^tern Capita)), fir^ published in 1Of the four principal ticscriptions of 
Hangchow, is distingui^Hnl as being the only one written by an 

identifiable member of the scholarlv elite, and has hem recogniml both by the edi¬ 
tors of the !uu*i‘u ch’tMm-shu and by (he leading modern scholar of tbe subfect as 
“by far the most comprehensive and well written of the journals.*^ It Is aeveptrd as 
having been compiled between about 1?S0 anti 1290, when Cbou Mi (1232 <a. 
130d) was living in retirement under Moi^l rule in Har^choiv; 

The work is in ten chapters. It is disiinguuihed from (he uiber tvsb by its 
inside informauon on court cereBtonsol. w'hich Cbou hti was in a position to lia>e 
witnessed firsthand, but it share’s with them a fasefnaiion wiUi lists, abose all with 
bsts of things. There are bsts of the categories of objects formii^ the dowry of 
imperial princesses (p. 30), of the structures that make up ihc imperial palace (pp. 
33 57), of markets <p, 116), foodstuffs (pp. 122-27), and many other categories, 
including a list of 280 titles ul the type of varlett show* known ib the ^ung as iie- 
Some of these lists can be ^ite long. I count forty^ooe types of fruit, twvnty 
types r>r vegetables, seventeen type» of nrm*akvihn1ic told drinks, and nily*fnur 
types of alcoholic ones. Plursiity, multiplioty. the enlargement of lerrm are what is 
exi off er here. It xems inotapablc that the Sung and Yuan reading public on at least 
some occasions hked reading lists. (And it should be remembered that the formal 
layout of Sung or Yuan texts often made the reading of such list* lest easy on tbe 
eye than It la in the pi^scnc age of punctuated and annotated editions.i Perhaps an 
echo of thit in pipular tnihure ia the presence of IMU in drama, weh as the patter of 
the fruit Rienhant in one Yuan play, with Its extensive roll-call of mouth-watering 
delights.^ 

One entire chapter of the ihrv tAih is made mcr to a single enormous 

list uf things and people, dcscrd>uig aa it <locs the items lOAsumed and displayed, 
and the ofneers and officials present, on the occasion of the Sung emperor Kao* 
tsungs visit in the tenth month of (he twenty'firAt rear of the ^ao-hsing era 
(equivalent to 11 Si) to (he mansion of the Cominanderr Prisicv of Ch‘ing*hu. ur- 
named Chang, an imjKrial relative by marriage.^ Olwioudv Chnu Mi had not wit¬ 
nessed this went, which had taken place a century before hi« owm time, and unless 
he invente'l the whole thing in all its picihora of detail, wv arc forced to surmise 
the reality of the quoted inventory or account in manuserqx form, wrUten by a 
certain member of the favored family name^l Chang Kum or Chang CTi’ing (the 
early editions differ), to which he appears to have had access. What is striking 
about the dcscTiptiim of foiKlstuffs b the vast elaboration of categories ^ain pre¬ 
sent, dividing the huge meal served into mure (han (htrty courses, with individual 
named dishes running well into three figures. These are Lairfulh graded anonling 
to the rank of their recipient. Thus, here things fit people, social rank heif^ privi¬ 
leged as the pre-existent “natural” caiegorv <(hc role by geography in the 

chih likh) onto whkb made objects hai*e (o he mapped, TIib is, of course, the 
organiring principle behind sumptuary regulations, those laws des^ned to rusirun 
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uobridkd and Inapprop^e CT«uuinpuon iJui wrre «n cndurn^ concern of imper* 
ul guvenunenti both before and afWr rhe Sung.^^ 

Following the bses of foodsmfls and participants in the event come lists of 
Db^s anO Boxes Presented to the Emperoc {Chiti-Jeng p'aa-hj),^ >^uch are then 
further subdivided accordii^ to wbai thev contained: Precdnus Wsfids (Peo rh'/), 
Antkpir Vessels tKu eh*t), ]ti Ware{yw/oe). Boses {Hochmg). Then Call^raphy and 
Paintiiig (She hue) is divided Into ^en stalls bearing (he Imperial seal * "Nine 
scrolls with rto seal hut with imperial calligraphy* and 'Two scrolls without imperi¬ 
al seals or calligtapbv” before thk broad category of Dishes and Boxes Presented to 
the bmpvror ends with Bolts of Silk. It (hen moves on Co accounts of the huge 
amounts oTbouocy disbursed by the emperor, before dosti^ with a lUt ol mcmben> 
of the Chang fainiK who were favored bv the imperial presence. 

I want to concentrate on the internal o^aniaation of the category Dishes and 
Boxes Pre.sentvd (o (he Empemr. In his discussion of this banquet, Michael 
Preenian assumes these an the vessels in which the food was served, but this is 
)inp<»ssiblc for several reasons,^* llie subaeclion Precious Vessels opens with 
Imperial medicine belt: I item* which U dearly not a food vessel at all, and also 
contains such explicitly lumnilmary olyc ts as '‘Jade incrnsc*tnpo<l$ I item * It is 
highly unbkelv that bv Kao* (suit's time food was taken out of putaUvcly Shang and 
Chou brooec vessels. The dcKTipt inn uf the ]u ware pieces reads as follow s: 

«ine bottles (<hhi p'tftg): I pair 
brush waalicr (hsj): I item 
inevnse burner <hsMi^ h): I item 
Incensr box (huonghe): 1 Item 
inoeme ball (htiong cA’iv): I Item 
cups(<hoo): 4 items 
basin 1 item 

incense enucurs<rh*vhsiung): 1 pair 
large dressing box (ru Am): I item 
small dressing box (hsrae Ism): I item 

The spcdBc nature of (he names makes it impovihic ihal these are ^tsscIb for eat¬ 
ing. Rather, they we gills made to Kao trung by the Chang family, and particularly 
appropriate gifta in that, as phtsicaJ testimonv to the nuterial culture of the lost 
northern npital whose gforics he was attempting to rc'creatc. they bolMerrd his 
Haim to an undimmhbrd kgilimacy of rule over the whole space d the empire. 

Is there a hierarchy of types of object within the larger categories in diis chap* 
ter of Hu fta rhnt-duh? I wouki argue that there b. The order is: precious vessels, 
antique vessels. Ju wve. lacquer boxes. 1be simple prmdplc behind this list h that 
thh^ mentiimed Rest arc more imporlant, just as pactures with the imperial ^eaJ 
outrank those without K but with imperial calligraphy, and they in turn outrank 
those with neither. fThc hicrarrhy is not to do with artists, since ftcaled and un¬ 
sealed works bv the Northern Stsig master I Yuan-ebi <KXur in m«ire than one sub- 
category.) We can follow this pnnctple down to a lower Jcrol of analysis. Within 
Precious Vessels, (he order Is; the imperial medicine belt, jades, gold, pearls, klng- 
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fisher feathers, xvhite {dear?) gla&», gla»s. uhI ^atc. NVidurs the eight Ano<|uc vcs> 
seU, all ihc SKang pocces come before the Chou ones, and Hrst of aJI (be sole 

irng, the must prestigious and hallowed of all shapes. These not he the rmJer 
in whith we Hould pWv things today, or e\eo the order in which wc might casually 
aviume they would hasr been ranked in tbc Suf^. .Archaic bronzes were not the 
cynosure of admiration in every context. Nor do works of painting and calligra|diy 
necessarily of themselves enjoy the preemineitce that the discourse of "line aiV* 
later accords them. In the speciric context of Imperial cnagniTicence, gold and 
pearls and even kir^fuhcr feathers and glass enjoyed a luster they <bd i>o( possess. 
The notion of iu, ‘'antkpie * nnght indeed be a powerful structuring discmiric, and 
or>e getting more pnwerful in the Sung, but the complementary notion of pa». "pro* 
cious* or "treasure,* should not be set askle as a result of either puriUnUm ur pwi* 
(ivUm ((he gt>ld vessels are aU gone, but the bronzes, not to mention some of the 
calligraphy and paintings, are with tii crill).^ The ranking of (4>jects follows the 
structuring principle of the whole event, in which swuofu of hierarchy arc para 
nvount. There is, however, a transference going on, In which objects that are 
important because they are appropriate to people of a certain rank come to take on 
some of that rank in and of themselves. Thts creates the possibility of i move 
towards the fully autonomous (vmmodiiy culture, where tlie person will gain by 
association with the thing, nihcr than the other way round. 

The rote of the Sui^ couri » a center of cataloguing and listii^ » so obvious 
Lhat it may paw unremarked. Both activities are closely bound up with the notion of 
a canon, and are as impairlani for what ibev exclude as fnr what lliey embrace. 
Northern Sung emperors understood thu from the very beginning: decisions were 
nude about what to iiKlude and what to keep out in the case of Confucian textx 
and calligraphic speamens alike. In both lase.s. (his wa.s enforced by a technology of 
reproduction, either by priming or by the rubbings of the Ch'urt-kma-y r'rrh collec ¬ 
tion, that was at ivadt a.v much ab<»ul cunirol about iluseminatiun.^^ The cats* 
loguJng activities of the court of Hui tsung are a cunimuaison of this; the Nmma Av 
hua p'u of H 20 and the NtiMn -ho pu lu c ’a-h of 112 } arc hut iwn of (hr best known 
exampleA. Acvitlier catalogue, or Ibl of things, dating from lJu» era, and one that 
romalrvc more firmly within the visual realm, has been (he suh^ect of an excellent 
study by Peter Snirmon. ** He ihawa attention in ihe now* dispersed and largcli lost 
lhikin~ho ful-hn (j'r, hundreds of Rftcendcaf albums rontakung visual and textual 
records of auspicious pbenomcAa conveying Heaven s blessing on the by then bcica* 
guered Northern Sung polity. As Sturman senMlJicIv shows, ihrse sbeil an intr^- 
ing light on the whole question of "realism* In Sing painting, the rede still accorded 
In the accurate transcription of observed phcnon>ena throi^ art. at a time « hen 
advanced aesthetic theory expIidUv challenged the xaliditv of such activity, seen as 
being enthralled to (ho inferior uategon oTHonn-likenew* I would wish 

in the context of (he present discussion simplv to draw attention in addition to (he 
cjuality nf extensbenesa that (hese albums share w*i(h some of die other lexis dis¬ 
cussed here. There arc (Or mthvr w*erc) a lot of these pictures. It is once again the 
multiplicity of these phenomena, irreducible to broader categories or neater pai- 
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tcrn»» whidi U their rcsthnon)' to the >V'orfcings of cosmologicAl prindjalers of the 
greatest signiheartee and moment. 

The author of the (fti-ho ^u*cA/h, Chou Mi, was aUo himself the author of an 
important catalogue of Aorks of art he had seen, the Ym-y-a tuo~^a ta or, AreW ^ 
That which has Passed the like Roaiing Clouds, tc discusses paintings, caJligra- 
ph)', bronzes, jades, ccraniics, and musical tnitrumencs, and is one of ihc earliest 
such prh'ale compilations to survive.It lists things, not people, unlike most earli¬ 
er catalogues whose struemring princijde is by arlisis. It hsts individual items 
the author claims to have seen (and there U no reason to doubt him on this). As 
such, h dilTers from the third and linal ten 1 wish to discuss, the Tiing-t'fm cA'rn^'lu 
rhi. of Chao Hsi'ku, 

This work has had a complex textual history iJiat has not yet been fully elud* 
dated. It remained unpublcdird until the «cix>nH half of the Ming, and then is con* 
fused with another ten of alntost exactly the same rtame (simply 7ufi^*<'fen ch'mg- 
hi) chat eoncains a ver) high pruporiion of post* Sung matefSal.'^ The Chau Ksl*ku 
text was highi)' praised hy the iw-k'e (h'lwn-Mv editors, however, and described in 
this century by Robert van Gulih as *lhe oldest 'guide for the scholar of elegant 
taste.'*” The dhbk«u of the ten are as Rrilows; 

1. Antique rfi'to zithen (ku rh’in plsn) 

2. Anthfue ii^ionex (ku^ pwn) 

). Antique bells, tripotb, and Ibronxcl vessels (kv rktM^tin^ t*ch’i pirn) 

4, Curious stones (kwut thih pnn} 

5. Inkalooe Kreem i^ytn ping pwn) 

b. Brush stands ko pun) 

2. Water droppers ((bill iJpXen) 

8. Ancient caihgraphic spetimms (ko twi-moehen^hi pMt) 

9. Ancient and modem rubbings (hr ck/n drk*k'epl«Al 

10. Ancient paintings (kv Aim pMn) 

The last three chapters have been extensively mined and iranslaleii fur their maleri* 
a) on painting and calligraphy, and are well known within the field, 1hr first 
seven hav c been rather less studied, as has the text as a whole. Little U blown about 
its enigmatic author, save that he was a member of (he Sung imperial family, who 
held office in Ch'ang*sha in the Ch'ing*vuan era (I19S 1201), and that he 
relumed to l-ch'uo m Kiangs province in 1242.” 

The title, here translated as *CWlened Pure hwers ^ the Corem ffearens." could 
scarcely more explicitly pmciarm a Taoist framework for the text, even if the impli¬ 
cations of (his are not always dear. The (un^-t’wA fcavern, or grotto, heavens), 
beneath (he great mountains of China, were numinous places, the homes of holy 
Taoist adepts and the sourer of potent mineral elixirs. In at leaxt some acT(>unL« 
(here were principally ten of these marveU, that is, one for each chapter of the 
Tuog-t’mi ck’mg-lu ebt,*^ The trope of the infinitely huge contained within the 
seemingly small is repeated in the preface, more parlioilariy an the idea that things 
ofler a way out of the mundane, a route of ac c e s s to lu^icr realms; Chao speaks of 
how, on studying antique objects, '*1 no loi^r knew' that my body was lodgetj in 
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the realm uf mcn,'^* an* pnjckutieJ here as a n»cans to an end, in a way that 

recalh the ramous fcvmulatiun of Su Shih (1037 1101): '‘Tlwr superior man mav 
Niiit hu inrenrion l/u 0 on hut he ma) not leave he iiUcntk>n behind {/lu i) 

with things.”*^ 

The bulk of the text contains some very difTcrent messages, .'\bovr all, it is shot 
through with an anaious concern with auihenticirv, as the use of the word pttrf, 'Ho 
discriminate,** for the ch^>TcT headings would mggest. The tear of fraud, which per¬ 
meates the connotfscursKip tens of the Uie Ming, all of them in rum In a sertse 
epigones of this one, is eeervwherc, etpressed in the thninction betwwn the terms 
chfii arul wrl. Thus the discusuori oo nb 'in focuses on the connoisseunhip of the vari* 
ous types of cracking in the lacquer as a guide to the irtstrument $ age, while the acc* 
uon OR bronres begins a long rradjikto of accounts of the faking of patinas In an 
attempt to simulate the effects of burial.*^ What Is, of course, implied here U a 
commodity contotl for the obfccu discussed, not one of gifts or of trade but a set¬ 
ting in the marketplace, where accurate informal Ion ts as hard to come acros s as 
authenuc g^^odi. There are. In fact, no great Ikts of Indis Khul things in the Tiing •( 'ren 
cA'jr^-fu (hi. Nor Is there a great multiplmy of objects; in fact, the range of things 
<U8cus8e<l U, on the contrary, very tlghth drcumscribed. In place of bos, there arc 
ttaiements such as "Amique cA’in arc the hardest thing to obtain, beyrmd fine gold 
or beautiful jade,*^ looking ^-erY much like part uf a project to reorder (If not con* 
aciously or explicitly) tbc sort of priorities sem bi the Mb*ho (ibru*>hjA Hat. It ja 
tempting tc sec this as an attempt to ausert coMrol over the plethora of ihlnp, not 
by ihiing or cataloguing them m «a*n», hut by cutting liack no the numlwr uf things 
that can be disniued at all. h wvhiM he even more lemptmg, but probaUy extreme¬ 
ly rash, to see (his as a phcnomcrum allied m some way to (he often •observe<l lad 
that the subiert matter available to painters of elite social origins w*as also undergo¬ 
ing a circumscription at broadly (he same pcrtoil. The plienomenon we now* call 
"literati painting" certainly inmU'ed a rejection of, or at least a drawing away front, 
certairt kinds of subject matter. To <lraw a neater cuni lusiun would he premature, 

Attempts to crmtrol things tbrotigh categories are always in the end attempts to 
control the people who may depluv (h(»v things, tn Mi«tain hieearchirs nf cIm of 
gundi-r or age, wluch inappropriate and indwTiminaie use of things threatens to sub 
vert. ^cK risks are greatest at tunes of market expansion, when more people can get 
their IuckIs on more things and more types of things. The urban culture ufSoudH-m 
Sung Lin*an was undoubtedh such a netting. Chau l-bs'ku ix mined to remark: 
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When a Taotal pla>s the rA’m, that ch’ift k purv even If it b not |of itself] 
pure. When a vulgar person plays the rh’in, that rh’m is .willied ei'en if it is 
not [of itself) sullied. How much more is (his the case for women, girk. 
professional enter lainer.t, and (he lower rahMc!*^ 

Sumptuary laws will not do the job here, only (astc (in Susan Stewarts trenchant 
phra»e, the "code-word fur cla» varieties of rteisuaiption^) will provide the nec¬ 
essary social technok^es of ccuitrol. 
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Although (he earliest of the tliree u*xu rather ariiitrarilv voiced together in this 
ess^. the eh'if^'/u chi, is therefore in a way the most **modem,'' the man* 

ncr in which h responds to the unprcctdmtlv rich and various materia] world of 
(he Southern Sung points forwards to another such otoment of ai^ tn the rela¬ 
tionship of people and dungs, the later sixteenth and early seventeenth centuries, 
when it was finally published and look its place as a classic of a genre that it antici¬ 
pated by some three hundred years. Howe%er. much further work remains to be 
dooe before we can answer with any conviciioo the bigger «^uesliAn of whether 
shiFU within the meaning of categories, or change^ m the operation of categoriza- 
uon itself, brought It into being. |okn Hav's general suggestion diat *Ve can I'^cug- 
ni?e a number of aspects of Foucault's classical era in Sung dynasty Neo* 
Coofucumim* has not been uken up by spet^isu In Sung ihougjit. either for con- 
47 A«u*t, firmation or refutation.*^ I certainly do not claim 10 have engaged fully with it 

J- fiflrJr |^ki„g as I do the necexsary familiarity with the maUnal of this period. Nor 

^ would I wish to be understood as s^ng that the sorts of constructions of meaning 

In ihing> that I have been discussing represent some *6ofi underbelly* ol Chinese 
thought, a wav in which avoids the painful rweessitv of eng^rment with the very 
complex writings of Sui^ aitd Yuan philosofdiers, Howetvr. if we are to advance to 
a more firm grounding for the widely shared, ami undoubtedly correct, view ihat 
(he China of 1400 b not the China of 1000, and that some ma|or If unquanrifiablc 
shift in meaning and repfewntatwn takes place in China over (base ceniurles, then 
the sorts of material I have been dealing with are not trivial and not peri|d)eral to 
this wider enterprise. 
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11. New Directions in Northern Sung Culture 
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The Kevivo! Calligrapb)' in the Earfy Noriherrt Sung 

Ho Chuan*hsm^ 


BeTM'een 960 ancl 979. the Su^ etnperon T'ai uu (r. 960-76) and Tai-Uung (r. 
976-97) reunited the empire after a period of poUtkaS divittori bioun as the Rve 
D>7)ajtics uid Ten Kii^^oin». dcfcjting the ppeviou«lv iflHepci>dent stales tn the 
north and thr w>Mh. The region where T'ai tni was bom, the large central plaint 
regi^ north of the Yangtze, had ofiue served as the center of Y 'ang poUtkaJ and 
cultural life. Heginning in the mid-Taog period, Iroen the second half of the eighth 
century on, however, the economic ami cultural center of the empire gradually 
moved •» that by the tenth century, when nortbera China was ravaged by 
Incessant warfare, the relativ’ely stable southern slates such a* the 1^1 cr Shu 
(934-65), the Southern T ang (937 7$), and Wu yueh (907-79) becante both a 
refuge for northerners, and a place where arc and culture still (louriahetl. The uni* 
tlcatlon of the empire under the Sung not onU ushered in an era of poliikal and 
ceoncmic stabibty, but also enabled artists from the rich culiuru] eentert in the 
south, to make a major contribution to (he newly eniergh^ culture of the Sung. In 
particular, the art of calligraphy, after ncarU a eenlury uf slagnalimi, ufulerwent a 
major renewal. When Northern Sung crittct of calligraphy dhttiacd ihc achieve 
menti of this period a anturv later, thev generally gave nvutfi of the credit for the 
revival to Emperor T'at*Clung s active encouragement,' It can he aatd that his 
efTorts determined the main direition uf the early Sung revival of calligraphy, mil 
exerted a dircci influence on (he worlu of court calligraphers and scholar oflWiaU 
in later generations. 

The Search for Werkt by Anctmt Maum, onJ (he CrMtwn ^Model Aiihhings 
Shortly after he asremkd the throne in 976, T'ai tning completed the reunlAca* 
cion ot' the ertipire bv easily defeating the kingdom of Wu-yueh in Chekiang and 
liic Northern Han (95) 79) in Shansi. Che fir.vl step he look in rrviving calli* 
graphic traditions was to initiate a search for ancient wnefcs of (alligraphv .scattered 
In local collections, especially those in the south. Historka) records indicate that 
between 977 and 99S. T'ai-tsung repeatcdlv offered linanvial rewarvl« and oHicial 
positions to anvbody in the VKithcrn provinces wfio could olTer calligraphic relics 
from pa.vt masters. As a rmh, the Imperial coHectkm gained ongtnal manuscripts 
or rubbings of works by such f^rcs as Chang Chi (active second half of ^nd cen* 
tury). Chung Yu (151-230), Wang Hsi-chih (ca. 303-ca. 361), W'ang Hsum-thih 
(344-388). Emperor Hsuan-tsuog of the T'ang (r. 712 56), Yu Shih-nan 
(558-638), Chi*yang llsun (S57—641). Ch’v SulTlang (596-658), and Huai^su 
(725 785), gathered from collections in places such as |ing-hu. in Hupei, T'an- 
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diou, m ^l<inw)» YuaO'chou, La Kungsi. wd Sbdi^-chou. in Kiwgsu. AUo amung 
these new dc<)ais(tiond vtero gifla presented lo the dirone bv Ch'ien Yu (943-999), 
a descendent of the king of Wv-^eh, and Ch'itn NUH^yan (%?-979).- 

T'ai'tsung ordered Wang Cbu (d. 990), court caJligrapber in the HanKn 
Academy, to sort through the impenal tolletlion. with the result that, in 992, the 
Ch’un-htM ih»-c’ish collecbMt of rubbings was puUished, in 10 dtiuTi. with a tnul of 
419 vrorhs by IDS caJligraphers. 'Hus ad of rubbings was presented to ofTidals in 
the Bureau of Military AfTairs and the Secreiarut as an esipression of the emperor's 
hi^ regard for caUigra^v. It is said that only a small number of seta were made 
sinre the original woodblocks kepi an the imperial library were later desirovod by 
Due to private and ofRda) copies and re<arvings,however, the CA'tm Am ib* 
I’irh exerted a powerful inHuencT on later scholars and calligraphers, li is the earli' 
eat extant anthology of nsodel rubbings, and hence the prototype for all later model 
(Tklligraphy collections. Part of Us contents come from the imperial collecdon galh 
cred under the direction of T'ai^ T'ai-tnjng in hit campaign to exalt ihe calllgra* 
phy of Wang Hsi*cluh. AtTiHding to the KsuuA'he <Atf*p*u (('aiaU^e of Calligraphy 
in Emperor Hui tsung's Collection), some of these work^ were sdll In die collec¬ 
tion of rmperor Nui*lsung (r. 110I-2S) al the end of the Northern 2iung Although 
son>e of ihc wwks collected in (he Ch'un.huu l^r'iah were taken from engravings 
made in the 5»oinhem T'ang or from private collections, ihtis leading some taler 
connoisseurs to tkiubt their auihentidt),^ these calllgrapldc models can Iw vicwetl 
aa the choicest selections from the imperial colled km at that point in history, and 
reprcsencstive of the ofRcial standard of andeni calligra|jhv at chat lime. 

The CA’uB-hiM As rich Is Jiidded inlo fiwjr srdkms, according tu the •lUlus of 
the calligraphers —namely. Emperors. Famous Officials. Andcnt Masters, and 
Wang Hsi’chih and Wang hlMdi'chdi. The first two categories airord with traili* 
tional concepts of the exalted status of emperors, placing imperial works at the 
beginning of the collecHon. a» was tu become the practice in oIBcial collcdions 
(hereafter. The third category, Anrieni Masters, was arranged chronolugically. The 
high regard trailitkmally accorded Wang Hsi*cfuh is evideitccd by the creation of 
the final caiegort. An rcamirtatiun of the content* rcveala that they conovt mainly 
of epistobry works, called *bouthcrn Exemfdars." ilating from the r.aiicrn Chin 
{\M 420) and later Aristocrats, like Wang Hsi chih. who had fled nouth to the 
llastum Chin bi the mid*fiiurlh century created a va*t quanbtv of private letters in 
running script stvle. Valued for their spontaneity and naturalness, these letters 
were collected and copied by the emperon of the Southern f>yna*tici and by T'ang 
T'v-tsung bccTKnii^ one of the mrxl imporlanl tradilkma in ibv hbtory of c'alli|ra- 
phy. In later limes, artists studied W’oi^ Hsi-chih s epetolarv works both because 
they' expressed the refined cultivation of a true Utcratui and because they had come 
to represent the orthodox traditson of Oiincse caJl^aphv. 
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The SeaiehJ'or the /Incjem Techni^vei: Etopenir Vai-iiung’i 
Runn'ng, Cursire and fl/ing \Vhtte Scripts 

What is ihe relationship betw'etn (he cslablUhmenf of the itkmWI rubbii^ ^-t'ieh) 
iradiilon, with Wang Hsi-ehih at iu center, and the calligraphy* of the early Sur^ 
dynasty? In his Hiitat/ CaWiffo^iy (£ho-sAih), Mi Fu (10S2 1107) says of the ofR • 
cials in T'ai*t»iing's court that '^>ecausc of tbv emperor’s likings, (hey all studied the 
works of ChuAg I Yu] and Wang [Hsi-chih].'^ Huang T'ing'duen's Tt "rai-nof^ 
huong-ti yu-shu (Colophon on the Call^raphy of Fmprror T*ai-tsung) slates (hat 
after the emperor had unified the empire, ^te hung up his bow and arrow, and, m 
hU leisure lime, after attending to afTain of state, concerned hunself with calligra¬ 
phy, marvelously gening to the bottom of all eight melhodsi all the literati of (he 
time personally took Instruciiun from him.”^ Suulhern Sung sources also mention 
that when the emperor had some spare time he wotdd often i^l together the rall^* 
raphers from the Kanlin Academy and work with them in tmitacif^ the works of 
Chung Yu and Wang Hsi chih.^ Prom this we can sec that the main force hehind tiM 
siwly of Wang Mu*rhih and Chung Yu (who had liad an important influence on 
Wang] at the court in this period was T’ai'Uungs personal admiration for this tra¬ 
dition. 

The courtly preference for studying Chui^ YVi and Wang Hu duh contunied 
through the reign nf l.mperor Chm*tning (r. 99g.<l0il2). It is recimled (hat in (he 
year 1008. Prime Minister Wang Ch’ln jo made the following statement to 
Emperor Chen*tsung sIhiuI his prc<JeceiM>r«acfiievements in rei Ivjng calligraphy: 

It is because T’ai (sung was so expert in ealUgrapliy that nowadays every 
one ihniughoul the empire a|^irs himself to the study* (•fcalligrajihy'. The 
Five Dynasties had so-called court calligraphy, luit no works showii^ the 
proper methods arc to be found among (hem. The current situation has 
been achieved because everyone now* studkii Wang |}lsi*chih). Ou|*yai^ 
Hsun] and Liu |Kung*ch'uan|.* 

Althougii the historical sources stale that T'ai-lsung was skilled in all calli* 
graphic scripts, that be often ga\T his works to high mhtlsicrs as gifts, and that a 
large number of these works were collected in (he Imperial archives.* no original 
works are cx(an(. The only evidence of T’ai’(sung s writing that survicet is a rub¬ 
bing. ilic Chih-too jv~thaJo~t'ieh, in the Nadonal Palac'c Mwcum, Taipei (fig. 4.1), 
'This work consists of thiriv-tw'o leaves, in sundard, runnii^. and running-cursrvc 
scripts, and I>car8 a colophon dalL'tl to the ftflh rear of the Ch’un-hua era (994); jt 
must has'e been engraved sometime during the Chih-lao era (99S-97). The con¬ 
tents VT mainlv cojnes of pros'rrba fimm the Classics. At (he end of each selection, 
the character cA’ih (used to mark imperial deiTcea) b added, just as is in the thrrtv* 
two calligraphic works bv the T'ang emperor T'ai-tsui^ fr. 624—49) in die first 
port of the CA'on-hud bi-t’leh (fig. 4.2). In fact, the call^raphic styles id* (he two 
emperors is quite similar. The Ch’iog collector n Lung added a postscript, in 
which he notes that Emperor T’ai-tsung’s calligraphy in ihb work b similar to the 
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sUnrbnl script in thr Kujn-nu ('mA, aCtrjbuKd tn l<n-cbih. N^lren wc rcuill 

Sung T’ai'isungs cmulaiion of T‘4ng T'^i'toing, sn<l the tr^tfirioii of «?slccm for 
Wang Hfl'chih undcrijring it, the reUtionahip between the three is tjuile obvious. 

Also exUoT, in the Wu-kDog «*i«h.engras'ed in (tie Southern Sung, ix a v^nrk by 
Emperor T’ai*tsung done in ewrire script, four roms fy the Vang Pmc Ti'i/I Mae 

4,3), The brushstrokes are even and smooth, with a special emphasis on well- 
rounHcH curves and iiuerconnections betH^cen the characters. A style similar to this 
iotercooneded curave script can be found in the works of die Han calligrapher 
Chai^ Chih and the T'ang ('alligrapher Chang Hsu (active early Slh century) col* 
kcled in the CA’c/n*AiM ^ tVh (fig. 4.4). Howev'er. due either co errors in the 
engravD^ or to a deliberate em|^asizing of the inlrrcmuirctive tfvie, the brush* 
sir^ea an T'ai>tsung$ work seem rather ov'erompliBed, giving a Hat and smooth 
frel, which lacks (he Inner icnaioo found In the melodioudy rising and falling 
brushsrrokes of the earlier calligraphers. 

Another possible source of this cursive scripl style U lluai*«u*fi famous 7>u*hru 
r'fcA <dur«6KigRyubucf fsa^). dated 777 (fig. 4.S>. In the early Northern Sving, this 
work was part of the personal coHectioo of Su Shun*ch'ui (l<X)d-l(H8), grandson 
ofHaidin scholar Su I chien (9S7 99S). who was created well byT'ai tsung When 
Su l•chirn was at his olTicial post In the south, he acquired a large <|uantity of paint¬ 
ings and calligraphies from the imperial rolleetion of the fallen Southern T'ang 
dynasty;^” Huai*su s AuiehtegnphKal £aa/ was perhap among them, (t would then 
have been passed down 10 his son Su Ch'i and has grandson Su Shun*eh'in; in any 
case, the dUtinctlvelv powerful and vigorout interconnecUve stvie of HuaiauV 
work, renowned foe its frecdiim and abandon, was ceriainly an tnJiuencr on Su 
Shun*ch‘ln s own work.’' Althou^ H Is Impossible to say for certain whether the 
.(utchK^ri^icdf £ 0 ^ in Su l<hicn » collection had a direct intluence <jn the emper* 
or » Urge nirsiVT scrip style, T'ai*tning s fluent and mature mastery <if cursive 
scripl suggests a Arm grnundii^ In the itvfett of ihr High 7“ang masters. 

Although T'ai tsung s Awr feow the Vat^ Pert Tt'ut He*/ may havr lost some 
of its original !^rit In the course of repeated recopylngi and ei^ravinga, it Is still 
posvibir tn feel its smoothly rounded gentleneM. free from any trace of haste or 
anger. This ts a mmmon stylistic feature of calligraphies produced by arusls con* 
nected with the imperial court. Even tf T’ahtsung had intended in emulate the 
freedom and abandon of the cursive scrip of the late T*ang, he was unable to 
eMupc the rertrictions of (he rules for cursive scrip that be himself advocated and 
(he influence of (he tastes common to the imperial toun, and thus he pmdutvd this 
fluent and gentle wxirk. 

T’ai*rning's efTorts to revive ancient calLgraphy were not restricted to his 
study' (d Wang Hsi-chih s runnii^ and standard scroll styles. He was also interested 
in the neariy vanished decorative cJtigraphic style krumn as *tlying while scrip’' 
^ put). In his appraisal of T'ai-tsuiig $ achievements in the Held of calligraphy, the 
Northern Sung calligraphic cridc Ciiu C1i’ar^*v«m (1039-10^) pcHtitoi out that 
the orpins of (he flying white scrip uiuld be traced Co Ts’ai Yung (132 -192). and 
w-aa in the reprtcrire of Wai^ Hsi-^ih and his son Wang Hsicn chih, as well as that 
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of I IsiAo Tzu'Viui (486- S48). Chu added thal the iechfU(|uc OoorUhcd in the T'wg 
d)7)a9ty but gradua)lv began to dLsapprar. until T°u-iMing*te-e%ubli(lied Mhat had 
been m decline and di^la^Td hi glcrv to all ivture ihnrs.*'^ 

Historical sources repealediv mention T'aj*t£ung creating sscprLa of calligraphy 
in the Hying white script and giving them to ofliciaU, Among these arc works writ¬ 
ten in large characters, a« well as pietT* fur engravings over the entrances of build¬ 
ings (such as the four large characters luron^ rhj sho jHanlin Academrl he had 
engraved for the Hanlin Aoidcmv in the year 991, ur the inscription he had done 
for the renovated tmpcrnl Archives in 992 j; the zenith of this activity was probabl)' 
hii bestowal of eighteen such pieces to Manager of AfFairs K’ou Chun in 994J* 
Thereafter, Emperors Chen-tsong and )cn-tsung inherited T*al-tsungs interest in 
the flying white script. Ihc sources also report that they <lkl not use an ordinary 
brush for this style, buta spedil Hat brush made of bark.'^ 

Despite dear evidence in the written recevds, no eun^^ of flyif^ while cal* 
ligraphy by any of the three emperor* has survived, so «e have no way uf knowing 
what the writing looked Uke. There was already a long rradnion of this style of cal* 
ligraphy before the Sung ^lynariy; manv references b> *t are found In works on cal¬ 
ligraphy from the Southern DynaMiet to the mid-T'ang (late Sth to rnid-8th cefi> 
luriev).’^ These works treat Hying white script as one more type of calUgraphii' 
aerlpi, on an c^uai footing with standard, cursiee, seal, and derie«l scripts. The 
T ang calligraphic theorist Chang Huai ktaan believed that the Hying white script 
was invente<l by Ts’ai Yung ami was often used for inecnpliuna over palaue halls in 
the late Han and early Wei perkids. Chang also listed third* and fourth-cenitiry cal 
ligraphers who vxccilcd at the Hying white scripc, such as WWTan (]79*2$S). Wang 
Chi (276-^22), Chang Hung (active mid-)rd century), Wang Hsi*ch)h, Wang 
Kslcn-chih. I.iu Shaofd. )S2). V^angScng•vh*•en (426~48S), and llsUuTru-yun.'^ 
In the T ang. Hying while calligraphy was prized b> Emperors T’ai tning and 
Kao-tsung (r, 649-8^), as well as I mpress Wu 1’K*t'san. Hlie "Riugraphv of Liti 
Chi” m the Tan 0 shv, tells the following storv of odklals at court figliting over 
EmpcrorT^ai-tnuigV Hying white ralligraphv: 

fkilicy Advisor t.iu CIh had a disposition that was distant and unc<mipro 
muting T'at-tvung was skilled at calligraphy kn the style of Wang Hsi-chih, 
especially the flvic^ white script. Once when the emperor was liaving a 
party for the nuruslers o( the third rank awl abin'e in the Hsi^-vm (jatc. 
he wrote some pines In the Hving white style to give to Oiem. The irunis- 
tors, perhaps emboldened by drink, weru fighting over whn would get 
them from the emperor s hand; Uu Chi approached the tisrone and look 
them from the emperors hand. IVy all advanced, saving, *Liu Chi has 
ascended to the imperul throne, a irime worthy of death; please applv the 
Uwf* The emperor lauded and said, *I have heard dul in anctenl limes 
Chirh Yu declined the impend carriage; now I see the polkv advisor 
ascend ing’ ihr throoe.' * 
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Similar inciileniA are said to have occMrrcd repeatedly in Sung T’ai*tsiing's 
cotirti we do not know whether the minUtera acied in this way deliberately to llai 
ter the emperor Iw re-enacting tiie sior>' about the T’ai^ court, or if jt was a min- 
cklence. The Tti^hai (Sea of Jade), an eocydopedia edited by Wang Ying-liit 
(1223-1296) of the Southern Sui^ records the falkn» b^ incident: 


In the second year of the Chih-iao period (996), on the ptng-wu day of the 
fifth month, the emperor |T‘ai'tsung| showed scs'eral of his Hying white 
works to his close miiusters; the characters were all broad, full, and mca 
sured. Hrst be gm'c one to Lu Tuan, the prime nunHter, causing the other 
uHlciaU to come forward, clamoring that they wanted one too. The 
emperor said, "This is lust like when Uu Chi ascended the imperial 
throne.*'^ 

AtxonJing to the records. T*aj-tsung had strong fcelii^ about the Hying white 
style: 

The Hying white script follows the form of characters used In small cvr- 
sisr script; It <HfFers from clerical script. As the emperur of All under 
Heaven, why do Wc bother with the study of calligraphy*? It is just that in 
Our heart We hne it. ami cnnntA easily give it up. St has licen so for many 
y’ears now*, and thus We have been able to ftiJIy penetrate the method.^ 

T'ang T'al-tsung’s famous engraving in runnityg script, the ChlA-u'u ming, 
engraved in 646. ha* the nine chiractera chm *10011 Aim* men ehtng'/iuh tikrt~hti Jih 
(twenty sixth day of the Hrst month of the iwvntieih year of the Chen kuan period) 
in the upper margm (fig 4.6). The »ayle used is probablv what is traditionally called 
Tiviftg while.* ’Ihe strokes used to llnbh the characters are similar to those found in 
standarti script, Init the other strokes show the strong InHuencc of clerical script; 
the character ludn. in particular, finishes with an upward Hying final stroke, hkc a 
billowing sash, which Is tpnte dccoradvT. The twisting strokes, leaving traces of 
uninkeil W'hite paper within them, create a dynamic vtsuaJ effect, reminding one of 
the desertptinn of NVu 'iM'tni's pnrlrailure. in which there was sah! to be a great 
variation between the roi^hncw and refinement of the various strokes, which ere 
alcd an upward Hvuig, Hoaiing cITect. described as *Wu's sashes billowing in the 
wind.’* 

At the end of (he eighth century*, this style was transmitted to Japan, The 
colophon by Kukai (774* 6 $4) to (he painting The Snen fintiardu Shliigon. now* in 
the fukoku-ji. Ky-oto, is a ebssk example of Hying while acri|n. ’ ‘ In 699, the chir- 
actcTS written b« Hmpress Wu Tse-t'ien in the upper colophon to the SAm-luieA 
T'at-uu pel (Rg. 4.7) were shaped to look like Hrds, or like btjd*insca.t ^ipl; the 
addition of bird-shaped decorations creates an even more graphically schi-malic 
form. Although then; are no longer am extant examples of the Hying while callig* 
raphy of (ho Sung emperors T'ai*lsung, Chen*tsung. and |en*csung, wx can infer 
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from Sung T’«i*i5ur^'s cmulatinn <if T’ang T'ai-isui^. md 1 m »iJicni«fU abouc <hc 
relation between iht9 nrle and the eunive and clerical scripts, iJiaL the st>le <A 
these works mav have boon close to the type seen on (he CbrA*r/'tt n/i^ In any case, 
it is clear that the &ing emperors were tiecpJy inDuertced bv T*ang imperial tastes, 
and were greatly kntervsted in this ancient style. 

However, the flving white style, with tts use of harh^made or hard brushes, its 
imitation of clerksd and cuniw; scripu, and its decorative a|^arance when written 
on paper, w'as noc able to “shed its glorv on future bmes,* as Chu Oi'af^'wcn had 
expvctrd. After the Ntirihern Sung, then* are ^mosr no records of great calligra¬ 
phers expressing Interest in this script; it has onlv survived in popular culture as a 
form of folk art. 

An "Acotifo^ CeJI/gnpfy": Tht Impe/wl Co/ftgroff^ 

Acodmj and Court Cu/hgntphers 

Stmg T'ai’tsung’a fondrvcaa fhr the cJligr^div of Chung Yu and Wang Hsi*chih and 
his advocacy of a revival of this tradition had a direct influence on court calligraphy. 
A» Chu Ch'ang* wen wrote, “At ihn lime the calligraphy cimiinaniicd in the inner 
court underwent a nsajor change; the Five Dmasiies srvles were abandoned in &vor 
of the old methoth used in the High T'ang, a whrar cransfnmution.*^^ The calligra¬ 
phy “commanded in the inner court* was given the disparaging title "Academy 
Style* by late Northern Sung critkv As Huang f\j*ssu (1079-11 IS> wrote, in Im 
discussion of the T*ang calligrapher Huai jen’s (active early 7th century ) stele CAi 
Hring Hti-ehth t/u stxng ehtao hta uf 672: 

In recent times, moat of thccalligraphem in the Hanlin Aeadentv have imi* 

Cited the style of this stele, but have not been able to espial H, so their 
work* are complete without any lofty resonances. Thus, this stvle is called 
the Academy St) le. This name has been around since the time of W’u 
T’ung'Wei and hia brother. In the T*ang dyiuMy; these day's very few 
scholar- oHkials bothe r to try their hand at iha style } * 

Wu T'ung'wci, Drafter of the Hanlin .Academy in the Chien*chung peri«)d 
(780—83), under (he T*ai^ emperor Te-Lsung (r. 780—804). was skilled at runnit^ 
and cursive scripts: all the Hanltn vbniars imitated hiv style, and it was this style 
that in the early Sung was called the Academy Srrk.^ 

The Southern Sung calligraphic critic Ch*en Yu (active late I2th century), 
(|U<>ting Huang Po-»u s critique of the Acaderm* Style, compared the calligraphy of 
Wang Cbu, the InnuenliaJ calbgrapKer who compiled the CA*wi Am Ap-t’icA, to that 
of Wu T’ung-wei, calling it "Little Wang s calligraphy’' and stating that "the shape of 
the characters is lofty and charming, but there is no true structural force to them,* 
However, by the late Northern Sung, Hanlin scdiolars imitated this stvlc in writing 
their memorials to the throne.^' 

Wang Chu had come to the earh Sung court from the Later Shu kingdom, 
claimmg to be s descemleni of Wang Fang-<h*ii^. who had ^'en the iUang shik i- 
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KtertJt'sUu to Empress Wu T&e*t*ieo. He iud held the post vf Ruixjrdcr in P'lng- 
ch'iun, Pai-chang. jnd ^\if^ k’ang under the Shu government, and, after coming 
cner to the Sung, was givra the potion of Kccorder in Lung*p'jng, Hopei. After 
eleven years, in the )‘ear 978, he took the post of Historiography Institute Usher, 
and paxtktipaCed in the work of c<)itaf^ l^ilologicaJ works. AfiOT working in the 
Histori^taphv Insiirute for four rears, he was jHVimoied to EdiiorisJ Director, 
then to Hanim Court Calligrapher and (hullv to a position in the Hanlm Calli¬ 
graphy Academy, His ntent famous work was the impcriallv commanded editing 
and compilanon of the ten chiiaa of the Ch'tjn-hua based on a review uf all 

the works in the imperial ivHectlon.^Thc work was engraved an the year 992, two 
years after Wang Chus death. From the late Norhern Sung on, Wang was severely 
mtici 2 e<l by model rubbing experts fur hu srk%tum. TV apf»<ipria(cncss of these 
criiidsms is a quesnofi we cannot answer bene, but it as dear that after the turmoil 
of the end of the *rang and the R»e Dynasties, when many gf tlu' workv of ihv old 
masters were deflroved or seattercil among the populace, it was extremely dllBcult 
to re cneaie accurately the arwieni calligraphic tradition. 

Wang CIhi wa> wcU known as a calligrapher m the court of T'ai*tsung. as 
noted in the following exchange between the emperor Chen lsung and his prime 
minister, Li Tan: 

’fhe emperor Chen tsung said to U Tan and the others, "When the former 
emperor |T*ahcsung| Itad some leisure, after skallng w ith the affairs nf 
state, he alwavs wanted to look at caibgraphv and apply himM'lf to w riling 
it; whenever he uw a particular exquialtc work, he wuuld certainly try to 
study and imitate it. and he always sueereded* Li Tan and the others said. 

"The calligraphy of the former emperor was divine and Vroic, beyond 
enmpariaon to that of ordinary mortal nunUters; for example, the Court 
Calligrapher W’ang Oiu was famed for Us calligraphy at that time, but he 
was still far from matching the late emperor." The emperor said, "And 
there were none among the court calligraphers or edilorul assixtanls who 
wrre a match for Wang Chu."^ 

Ncme of his ink works survive, hut U 1$ generally belkwcd chat the titles in the 
Ch’im-hee ko-t’ieh were written be Wang (fig 4.8). Although impofisiMe to know 
the origuul appearance of these characters, sbice they have undergone repeated 
copying and ircuning, the sh^ of the characters diows a close reUtton<Kip to the 
ancient Wang Msr-chih lraH»tion, jieSas naeen in Emperor T'ai-tsungh Chih-too^a- 
ihujif-t'ifh NVai^s claim that he was a descendent cd Wang Hsi<luK^* would also 
sevm to have perfecdv suited the nnperor s high esteem for that ancient master, 
Wang Chu did not remain in high favor for lor^, probably only for the short 
time between 982. when he took hb post in the HanJin .Academy, and his death in 
990. By* the late Northern Sung, his works were rarelv seen; Huang T'ing-chjen 
mentions only three: IM hii. Shu >ueh I fun. vid Ai cA'fm-izu 

»vn. The Hnron-he rho-p’u, which lists all (he works in the imperial coUection of 
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Emperor Hui-lsung, meolions no woAx br Wang Chu. Kuanw T’ing-t^iien ctiii- 
ci7ed him a.s '‘fertered rules like i little monk'* <nd *prcnv but Hetixtive in hU 
lack of rc‘'onank;r an uulieaiion of ibe lace Nonbern Sung licerati^s attitude 
lOH'ard court esibgrapher?. Thev strxtiv ohuT^rd ibe rulr« of calligraphy, but in 
doing so they lost the resonance and true flavor of good calligraphv. 

The early Sung government adopted the T’aj^ practice of establishing a 
CalLgraphy Academ)* under the Hanlin Acaderm. thus rol^aDng work relating 
to calligraphy to one epeeUW ^ncy.^ W; know from Wang Chus bh^raphy that 
the CalLgraphy Academy was created in the year 983. but this agency docs not 
appear in the ”Chih*kuan chih* (Kecord vf Official ^mCs) uf the Nuqg sAth. sn we van 
a&sume that il> hke the Hanlin Painting Academy, established two years later, was an 
unurficial, intramural urganiaation. The rank of calligraphers assigned to this 
agency was not high, equivalent to that of a petty ofTicial ^ot of onWial stanit * 
which U to say, atcording to the results of recent studies, belwiien the sixth and 
ninth ranks, To ensure that there would be no inappropriate mixitig between 
thew perwma and the more official nilmstcm at court, a system uf slow iransleral 
and promotion From non •official to official posts was adopted. The entry for the 
Calligraphy .Academy in section nine, “Promotion of Ministers Not nf Official 
Status,* of the 'Chih'kuan chih." In die Stu^ thiA. states; *Thc»c who had served as 
Hanlin Attendants for five years were placed In the Palace hunu^ of the Lefl Duty 
Oroup; thow who had been working as Court Calligraphers for ten years were 
placed in the Palace Eunuch of the Right Duty Groupi after ffrieen years, ealli* 
graphic Ushers were put in a temporary official post, but only later would they l>e 
given their ofBoal titles*^ these rules, it took a relatively long nme 

even to rnake it to (he rank of a petty ofTIclal. 

Allh<riigh their rank in the Calligraphy Acaticmv was low. the Lalligraphcri 
enjoyed a close assodalion with the emperor within (he courc, often acting as his 
jwrvmal advisors, Wang Chu hail many ncraakms fur dose cunULl w’ith (he emper* 
or, The entry fur (he seventh yrar of the T'al-p’ing Hslng-kuo era (982) in the 
CA'cn^-pirn records an instance where Wang Chu candidiv and eliMpiently mtidred 
T'ai* tiling’s calligraphy; 

When the empenir had some leisure, after dealing with the affairs of state, 
he always wanted to look at csJligraphy and appiv himself to writing it, 
hoping to capture (he marvel of each kind of script u«cd br the masters. 

He sent the Imperial CommissioAcr Wang Jen-jui lu show <me of his 
letters to Wac^ Chu, Wang Chu said. “It is not vet perfect.*' The emperor 
applied himself to Further stutly and pmetke. and ^n showed his work 
to Wang Chu. but Wang gave the same renbet as befbee. Ihe mcsnei^cr, 
Wong Jen*juj. asked why, and Wang Chu said. “Wlaen emperors are just 
starting to study calligraphy, and people ffanerlngly praise it, thev no 
longer apply themselves tn impnwing* AJ^ a long while, the emperor 
show'ed Wang Chu another work, and tMs time Wang said, *Kis skill is 
now perfect, bevond mv own capahiBties."^^ 
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Ncverthclcu, it wis ustultv the emperor who directed the calli^^phv of Ki$ 
mminert. Moreo^’er, during the reigns of Oten-tsung and Jeo-uung the apprecU- 
lion of the caJbgraphy ci former emperors was considered a solemn and important 
diJC)r» which the ministers had (o imdcrtake with the utmost respect and (^refully 
llalterii^ rhetoric. Mi Fu writes, ''Emperor T'ai'tswg was bom at a tunc when the 
cuhural artifacts of the Rve Dynasties were already gone, and Heaven ga%« him a 
djsfHwitson that loved the woHu of the anoents. HU standard script creatively used 
the eight methods, his cursive script entered a state of Samadhi, hU running script 
was matchless, hU flying while entered the realm of the divine, so that for a lime aJI 
the officials applied themselves to the studv of Wang Hi)*chih and Chung Yu, 
because the emperor loved them so much,"** Although thU U ufdouke^lly execs* 
sive praise, it is very likely true that the ofEciaU at court smdied and practiced the 
calligraphy of Wang Htichdi and Chung Yu because of the emperors advocacy of 
that tradifioii. 

En^rumf on SuUt and the Tartg Cafhgraphk TndUien 
In addition to the iraditlnn of model rubbings tn the south, another factor that 
influenced the development of calligraphy in the early Sung was the writing found 
on the steles remaining in ihe northern plains, especially In the area around 
Ch*ang*an and Lo yang, the political and cultural centers of the *rai^ The calJlgra* 
phy used In imcrrpiiono from the Hanlin Academv and other odtcial olTiees in the 
early Sui^ generaliv resembled thjt of the T'ai^ steles. 

Let us first examine ihrre famous steles in seal stvlpt, from the Forest of Sides 
(htl lin). In Slaii. The monk Mcng*vings CAuun*ihu <A'im>irv mm, engraved In 
{fig 4,9); Kik> Chung’shuA Ym-fu-rhing, engraved m 96d (fig. 4,10); and 
Hsu Hsuan s copy of the / than pri. er^rased in 993 (dg 4.11). 

Meng'ting (active second half of lOlh cenlurv) was a monk from H^g*chr)U, 
in I iunan, ikilied at the inifx>r miacdlaneouv scripta (ol whkJi there ^vere eighteen) 
and the Anuli seal KTipl. He vvas imee called to cinirt and given a purple mhe by 
Emperor T*al-txti, In the Ch'ien-tc (9^3-47) ami K'al*pao <968-75) prHod«. he 
had a great deal of interaction with the famed literati of the capital, and was called a 
reincarnation of the T'ang seal-script calligrapher U Yang-ping (aetive 7S9 80). 
>!U status as a ttuddhivt cleric and hi« skill at the decorative seal wripl style proba* 
blv endeared him to T’al isitng, who was also a Buddhist and skilled at the flvtng 
white style. 

The Chuun-sAu eft’kA-ieo rm was probablv originallv written in 964 for Wu 
T'mg'tso (918—971) of Chu^-chao (modern S4as. Shensi Province), in gratitude 
for Wu's support of Buddhism. It has a eolopbon in the upper margin by Yuan 
Cheng*cb, former prefectural judge of Ching-chou, Shensi, ic^etKer with an 
explanation that the engraving was done in 965 by .\n Jen-vti. In the Ming and 
Oi'ing periods this stele was in ihe prefectural s^tool in Sian. Wu mav have had 
this sccle made not only for religious rea.v>ns hut also to pnnvdc a model for stu¬ 
dents of taJl^raphy in the future. 

Kuo Chtmg-shu (d. 977) was a native of Lo-vang, and had served in the gov'- 
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ernmenl of the L^icr Han (9^7—SO). .'\fwr the <5<5tr«clioii of ibc Later Chou 
(951—60). he came to the Sung court, taking the posts of Erudite of the National 
UnivcrMi) and Erudite of CaJligraph) during T'ai tsu’s reign, and beer serving in 
posts in ^ensi, Kuangtung, and modern Nu^ia Provinces. During T^aJ-tsiing's 
reign, about 976, he vva« given the post of Recorder in the Directorate of 
Edui^tion. in his later years he became a Taoist, and ibe accounts of his eccentna* 
ties in those years read like Irgendarr tales. He published his rewarch on the char¬ 
acters used in ancient vrriting, and was famous for both painting (boundary painting 
or rArrh huu) and calLgraphy (seal, dericaJ. and standard scripcs), 1 Meng-ying, 
hit seal script is often mentioned together with that of Li Yang’ping^ The Tin-fv- 
chn^ (Scripture on Unseen Harmmv)) is a Taocu ickt dial interested many T'ang 
scholars, It is said that Ch'u Sui*lung()96-6S8)once copied a hundrrtl rolls of ihU 
scripture on imperul order; and there existed carvings of the scripnire written in 
small seal script, arthbuted to Ou'yang Hsun and Ch'u Suidiang.^’’ This work is 
obviously cunncitrd to Kuo Chung-shu's Taoi'tt faith, but fnim a calligraphic point 
of view (it is written mainlr ki small seal script, with ancient and derkal script also 
u>^e<l), it, like Meng-ying's Ch'/ta-uo *m. evpreaaes an interest in the transforma¬ 
tions of the shapes of characters over the centuries. 

'IhcK two works w ere create<l w Ithin a v ear of eaili other, and they are amtlar 
both in script type and stvle. Each seems to be uHcndeil as a model of the correct 
way to write seal script. Early Sung scholars placed a high value on the epigraphy of 
stone and bronze inscriptions, whseh servvO as a basic element m CunTuiiuuvfn: 
Hsii H«iian (917-992) id'the Southern T'ang anil early Sung, along with other 
philologivtii uf the lime, wav ordered by the emperor to re*cdit Hsii Shen s Han die* 
tlonary, the 5huo>i»«n chi«h*4ru. Even before this. U Yang ping had made a study of 
this text, and added a new explanation. ililTrring frum Hw Shrn’s. on the origin of 
many seal script characters. In his preface to the new cdltiois of the 5h«r>»en. Hsu 
Hsiiansays chat, Jthough the editors respect Li Yai^-pingsaiciimpljsliiiKots in the 
area of seal script, they do nut agree wtih ht» arbitrary' and unfoundrd pcriMal 
opinions and new exj>lanati(>ns of the text.^ The seal script oTMeng'Slng and Kuo 
Chuiig-shu does not show any obvious Hin'ermevs In style that might be attributed 
to their different positions and backgrounds. What iheve two wxvks show us arc 
bow the seal script tradition was cootinuevi, and huw nvndels were set up, uniler 
the influem'c irf the contemporary enthusiasm for the study of andent scripts. 

Hsil Hiilan was a high official tn the Southern T'ang court of Li Yu (r. 
961 '79), He excelled m epigraphs as well as philology. incluJing small wal and 
clerical script call^aphy'. and he elegance and erudibon w«rT much respected by 
bis contemporaries After the Southern T*ai^ fell, he surrenderrd to the Sisig vvith 
Li Yii; during T'ai-tsung's reign he W'CR'ked on calligra|dir as an ofTirial in the 
Institute of Academkiaus. where he was weD regarded. In 98). he was prumoied 
to Policy Ad> Ivor of the Right, and came to be know-si as Pblic? Advisor Hsii. ^ 

Hsu Hsuan had lew poliikal achicvTineirts after the fall of (he Southern T'ang, 
devoting hinvielf instead to seal script calligraphy and pblology. The Htitan-ho shu- 
p'u records that he wrote out (he entire Shuo-ivm using small s^ script characters 
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(a totaJ of sc>'craJ teQ» of thousands;, as a model future students, ijis sraJ script 
calLgraph> was regarded as the best ante of U Yang-pif^,'*^ Hsu H<<uan was 
dissatisfied with Li Yang pings amendments (o the Shcio-Nen, and so it is not sur¬ 
prising that be was leas tlun satfsTied with Li s seal script. Rjr this reasitt, he sought 
traces of an older tradition; in has later vrars he obtained a ruMni^ of the As/wn pri, 
said to have been written bv Li Ssu in 217 B.C., and thereby sought to carry on the 
Ch’in dynastr seaJ script tradition eKempUfied by U &sti. 

In 993, Hsu Hsuan s disciple. Cheng Wen pao, engraved Hsii's copy of the A 
shoD pei in scorie. after which it was placrd in the Ch’ai^-an Ifehuol for the of 
State, also to be used as a model for future students of calligraphy. This w’oric shows 
the valent cif the cfToru made by early Sung scholars to recapture the ancient calli* 
graphic tradirioAs. The original Aihm per was said Co hate been dosirot*ed by the 
T'ai^ pertuci and later rc*<ngraved from a rubbing, in both stone an<l w'ood.*^ 
SVbether Hsu Hsuan’s copy was made from the aooc or the wood rocarvlng, It was 
moM hkelv already a reproduction, so we can expect that C’hcng Wen*paoY engrav¬ 
ing may have lost Mime of the Havor of the original. However, because this work 
was one of thr means bv which the first Ch'in emperor ^andardi/ed the onall seal 
script after unifying the empire, the restoration of the Ashm? pei by HsCi Htuan, a 
high*ranking ofTicul in the new Sung regime who u*as alsu a philologisi and a callig* 
raj^cr. may have had not only an artistic mevung, Uit also poltilcal significance. 

Some ancient stone rngravings of Mandard and running script also existed in 
the early Sung, and these were stylisUeally quite ronsiaieni. Mvng*yin|V Chiwn-;Au 
rh’im*rre nvn. discussed above, has appealed io it a preface composed by T'ao Ku 
<903-970). written by Huang Fu*yen in standard script, and dated 96S (fig. ^.12). 
*1 he characters have a mctangular structure and a neat and even appearance, a shape 
that is easily m'ugni/ahle as the style originality wltli Ou*yang Heiin, court callig* 
rapber under the T’ang emperor T'al*isung Huang Fu yen is otherwise unknown 
in calligraphic historv; hfs title U given in the inscnptkin as TormrKy acting prefec- 
turaJ <leiegatv of Chong-w u chun.* but ws? do nol know to w'hat school of calligra* 
|div he hail allegiance. The audiw of the text, T'ao Ku, on the ocher hand, was 
famous for his erudition in (he early Sung. When hr wroic this prcfac'c, he wax 
Hanlin Academidan Recipient of Ldicts In the imperial court.^^ so we can perhaps 
assume that this engraving was in some wav connected to the Hanlin Academy, 

A similar calligrapluc stvie appears on a stone engrav ing From 968, w hich 
bears passages from Isoth Ku<ldhivt and Taoist scriplurrs, in the Pei*lin, Sian (lig 
4.13). The cnlligrapher. Yuan Cheng-chi. had writleo the annotations and the 
colofdion at the he^nning of Meng-yingV Chiwft shv <h’ien*rru wen (fig. 4.9). More 
conservative calNgruphic cribes in the Ming period tended to speak well of Yuan's 
work, calling it \lasicalK restrained, at ease and elegant," with a flavor reminis* 
cent of T’ang calligraphy, Thev' even ranked his accompUdunents ahead of those of 
such advocates of stviistk innorations as Ts'ai Hsiang (1012-1067), Shib 
f 1037-1101). and Huang T’ing-vhien (1043-1105).^^ This ubict was originally 
erected in the School for the Sems of Slate In Chlng-chao prefecture, pe^aps with 
the intenckui of cncouragii^ 9ud(dust and Taoi«l beliefs, but its calligraphy* xtyle 
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nu Joubi iiso iniluenccd intfiv students destined fur gcnmuncni po^t^. ti rcfWcts 
the imp«jriance ai dul lime cd the coiiiiniutiofi of the couxl cdlligrapin* 

Myli', which vkSA bailed on die v>ork ofOu'>«f^ Hsun. 

'I'hi'i st^Ie was»till in v^iie during the reigns ofT‘ai*Kuf^ and Cheii*tsuiig, as 
ean be «een fnim a stele, dated 9^. in the F^d•lin. Sian, wh^ bears three Taoist 
scriprures engraved m small ^andard senpt In the Ou*t'ang if sun style (fig. 4.14). 
Nothing is known of the calligrapher. P'ang Jen*luicn; the stele docs not list any 
ofTidal titles, so it Is poasiMr that be wa.4 simply a ciKnmon diaea w ith no ofTinaJ 
[VMt, but an aceompli&bed calligrapher. A Mmg critic praked his work, saying. 
“Placed side by side with famous T’ai^ works, there would he m> u'ay to irll ihc 
dllTercnce,'^ Perhaps T’ang calligraphy was litJluential at this dme not only in (he 
imperial court, hot among caJItgraphtrs w'Uhoul govrriHncni aOslialion. The tame 
calligra|^L style U seen on the Hidon shoy irai hfliaa iw/^ uoa pti. a stele erected 
In the Confucian Temple in Ch'u'fu to cotnoiemorate Chen*tMings ceremonial 
slsli to Mount T'al (hg. 4,IS). Sonic Ming scholars proposed that the caJbgraphy 
WM by I Hsi'ku, F.ditfwiaJ AiMManl In the Imperial Calligraphy Aeadcmv, n«xii^ 
that “although ii is snil baskaJU the Academy Style, there are traces of the sacred 
spirit •)( the sages lelt in U ^ I was the elder rosirl calMgraphrr iluring Chi*n* laung s 
reign. His works include the Huth I'wnhu thu kury it toing. erected isi T'al*an pre- 
lecture ami praised os '‘unparalickd standard serf pi calligra|diy.* and the hug-that* 
eh'no-ehiff t an sung pet. also in T'ai*an.^^ Both may he coiMdenxI representative of 
the court stondanl for calligraphy <luring this period. 

Ou'vang Hsun'v standard .■eripl did lux hi\‘c an cxidusive monopolv over the 
calligraphic world at this lime. Hsu Hsuans dbdpic. Chmg NVVn>paa, added a long 
postscript to the prevknislv mentioned copy of the l• 1 hat^ pet. It hi written in 9ian' 
dard script, with broad characters and rather heart rviractkms of the brush on the 
(lortings and cmM*strokc«. Mtfnewhat similar tu the early standard script of Yen 
Chcfl-ch'lng (709 78S>. Chengs postscript can be regarded as a harbit^r of the 
new stylistic tundencses that were to ap|>ear after die middle uf|en*lsui^» reign (r. 
1023-63). But whatever the origin of chclr stile, the characters in dm postscript, 
os in the steles diicusscd above, show the same general early Sung stvIlstK trait of 
strict evenness and acniraev. 

With regard to running script, the Acudemy cJligrapher>. as monlioneil earli' 
cr, took Huai-)cn’» CAi-i<u rAeng-cAi«e-hsu as their mndel. This strle w« already 
apparent in the works of llanlin I'ditorul Assistants at court during T'ai*t 2 'u s 
reign; it was ^till in vogue during Chen-tomg’s rrign, as can be seen from the 
Chung'^VA ckioo-iue wen, wKitirn at imprrul command hv Liu T*a{*ch’u in 1019 
and erected in the Chung-vdeh temple, in feng-feng prefecture. Hunan (fig. 4.16), 
This style was also influential among literati at (be time, as illustrated liy two rarely 
seen early Sung calligraphic^ now* in the Nartcnal Palace Museum. Taipei, Li Oiien- 
chujig’s T’v-nrir r 'irA (lig. 4,(7) and Lin P*u ‘t Shou-cha cr t (tig. 4.18 ).*^ 

The CAi-( 2 v ihatg-rhtov hsu (Ag. 4.19), which w^ Ki bcctxnc the standard for 
die early Sung Academ)' Stvlc and exert a strong influence among the new It arisen 
scholar-official class, was intimaieU connected inT’af^T’aj-tsung. This work was 
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wrinen at the emperor’s cummand as a preface Co Buddhisc scriptures translated by 
Hriian-tsang (active cnid-7ch ceniury), and as a conArmatioo of the crown prince 
whci woiiM Uter become Emperor Kao-tsung. It was compiled by the monk Huai- 
fcti of Ch’ang-an s Hung fu monastery in 64£t (the twenty-second year of the Chen* 
kiian period) from tracings of Wang Hsi'chih’s running script calligraphy in the 
imperial collectkoi. The stele was erecled in 672, and Us influence became Increas* 
ingK widespread. Because it is composed enbnely of traangs from Wang Hd-chih's 
calligraphy, and thus preserves the appearance of a rrlativciv large number of his 
original characters, the Chi-jau Afry-ehiM-ktii has been highly valued bv later crit¬ 
ics. Thus it is lux <liflkuh Co undvrsund why Uus work became a model for the 
early Sung court calligraphers, who so iMentlv emulated the High T’ang style anti 
shared ihe esteem for the Wang Hsi-i'hdi tradition. Moreover, (he Buddhist leanings 
of the early Sung emperors would naturally have encouraged a high estimation of 
this work, which is luelf a tekl in supporl of Buddhist bvlkfs. The Northern Sung 
critic, H uang Ch ’ang-|u». after first siatir^ lUUv that the works the H aniln callig¬ 
raphers who imiiaied this side *never aitaUicd any lofUnest or resoname w hatsoe\ - 
cr* and that their wtxk wa« ridiculed hv Lterall as "vulgar calligraphy,* goes on to 
explain, "The Unliacors who failed to matdi It were of course vulgtf; but as for ihs 
characlers on the stele itself, these were not yulgar In the least."** 


Conefusipn; The linifarMiitf ^lAe Berno/ 

The calligraphy of the early Sung drew severe eritinam from calligraphers of the late 
eleventh century. For example, in a colophon. Ou-yang Hsiu <1007-1072} 
laments. "The literary models of ihe Confudan learning were compleiely st'anerrd 
and lost in the lurmoil and warfare at the end of (be T'ang. In (he (Im hundred 
49 wi/MjNx*!, Os rar|WA ycars of the Sung, heroic wTiters and great Coofueians of all kinds a|^arrd one 
th»w ii*. another; It has only been In the area of calligraphy that there has been no 

revival; none have appeared who can equal the calligrqihrri «ir the T'ang. In the 
same spirit, he sav* to Ts’ai llsiang, in a diwuMion of calligraphy, "Calligraphy ha^ 
never been in better shape than it was m the T’ang, and never worse than it is 
iOlbrt,#, ilM. oow."^ 

In the preface to hl» fftu*(hti*nMn of 1074, Chu Ch'ang-wen listed a number 
nf ma|or earlv Sui^ calligr^therv and their specialties, but in the end admitted 
(hat the calligraphy of (hat period could not match the achievements of the Tsin 
and T*ang The reason he gives Is that the c^llgraj^ac LraHiiion was no longer 
Intact: 


After the turmoil of the Five Dynasties, few calligraphic students were 
able to recrii'c the transmission of the technii^uefi from teachers, assd those 
wdio did kept them secret and <lkl nut pass them on; so even if scholars of 
il. o» c* ma d)'4.pwn, the time were determined to learn calligraphy, they had no tradition to 

diittn 11 ^ 2 } follow*; thus the intended reviral was cut off in the middle,^* 
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Su Shih, H) 3 postscript uriilen for tliu c^ligra^v of Ou-vang Hdu and Ts’ai 
Hsiang, in the collection of a Mr, Yang, also nwotiuns tbr pauiity of calligraphers in 
the late T*ang, Five Dyittsties, and eariv Stn*g: 


Since the demise Yen |Chea-cK’ing| and Liu |KLii^-ch’uan|, briisli tech¬ 
nique has been in a baleful cmdition. On top of this, iherc was added the 
turmoil of the late T'ang. when talented men were killed off in great 
numbers, so tlut b>' the Five D^nasries the literary patternif^ and Utrly 
spirit \vere completely Haetcred and lost. Only the works of Yang Nii^ 
shih |87^994| are horoK; capmnng what was Icll of the flavor of the tvro 
Wangs, Yen. and Uu, he can truly be called a hero of calligraphy who 
would not allow* the times to submerge him. At the beginning of this 
dynasty, Li Chlrn-chung |945-I0I3| was famed for being a good call^ra- 
l^er, but his style and rhyme arc c'ommon and turbsd, still exuding that 
sad and sorry flavor of the late T'ang and later; among the others, there 
have also been none excellent enough to compare w’ith their predeces* 

sors. SJ. U SkA. u ;siF, 

Ml J i f a 

Criticisms aimed at the shortcomings of irtdivulual calligraphers were also 
quite commtmi in addition to the remark by Su Shih that IJ Clum*cl>ung*a wvrk 
was "comntwi and turbid* in its nyk and rhnne, *^111 exuding that sad and sorry 
flavor of the late T'ang and later* we have already seen Huang T*ing<hicn's criti* 
cism of Emperor Tal'tsung's favtirlte court calligrapher. Wa^ Chu. as fettered by 
rules like a little monk'’ and '‘deferttve in Its lack of PCJUKunce.'' Mt Ixi show’s great 
disdain for the style of renowned earU Sung scholars and authfirities, ridiculing it 
IM 'calligraphy fullow'ing in the hvotolcpa of the aristt«CTats of the dmc,” He goes on 
to give harah critiques of both the fat. flat, rustk, aaid lurbrd* characters of b 

T«ung*o and the "court style* of Sung Shou (991-1040).^^ These (TitscMns reflect >«sr 

the fact that the coiKepts of tradition and innovation embraced bv the newly arisen 

srho]ar*oirK'ial.v and other calligrapherv of the late eleventh cmiury had already 

un<lcrgonc some very obvious changes since (be early Sung, in ^le of the face that 

tho5e changes were actually only made possible by the fnufuUiion created in the 

early Sung 

The Ch'un-hod lo-t'kh <stablishe<l the genre of the calligraphic model rubbing 
anthology, and the literati calligraphers of (he late eleventh century, with their 
esteem for sptxvianeiiy and personal rxprenioA of mdnidual character, were very 
interested in this development. Ou-yang Hsiu WTOle: 


Model rubbings began ax cxtllcetions of funeral condolences, get*vvcll 
greetings, farewells, and inlornial letters of no more* than a few lines, 
exchanged between family members and friends, (niliallv, (here was noth¬ 
ing deliberate about it, just letting the brush go where it wished, splashii^ 
and waving around the ink, with results that were somcticDCS lov'clv and 
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sornefimc; ghanlv, 4 II different shapes arbing in tandem, spread out or 
rolled up« fax Hung or held baefc, all brilliandv unfolded before one’s e)«s. 

A <piick look through it Mould asioobh, uhile a sIum examination mouH 
rr^'cal that the meanings exteoded Mithoul end, Tlius. they were passed 
cm 10 later generations, who cook them as cauaordifwy KKirces of plea¬ 
sure and wished they could meet their creators. ^ 

Howeser, It Mould appear from die samples collected in the Ch’un-Atia ilo-i’ich 
that the eall^raph} m the imperial lollevtion ai chat lime m'sk no mali^h for the cu!- 
lectioii of the High T'ang, in either quality or quantity. Emperor T'ai'tjung s search 
fur ancient calUgrapho: wurks in the south and nrcdpt of gifts from surremlerlng 
states failed to nuke the imperial collectioo complete; in the late Northern Sung. 
Mi Fu was sdil able to lind quite a few ancient io private collections.^^ The 
real completion of the model rubbing tradition, and the beginning of its more 
cateniive reierheratlons. had to wait for the efforts and dssemcriefi of Utrr calUgra- 
phen like Mi bu. 

As for steles and Inscribed tablets, the early Sung artists liad access to T'ang 
relics in the Ch‘ang*an and Lo*vang areas, where ihe old T'ang capitals ha<l hern 
located. From our dbeuMion of the scieral sicWt referred to here, Vp« can see that 
this leil mainlv to the Inherllance of die T'ing %’alligrapbic style, centering ar<)und 
Oil yang Hsun's sundani script and Huai fen's ruuui^ script. The literati of the 
late elr%mth tenlury. with their hmail knowledge and oierhrimmiu| •elf*eonA* 
denve, were unimprewed Iw (hew l>iiiil«l achieicmcnu. Between 1061 and 1069, 
Ou*yai^ Hsiu trstematiealK’ amembled ridihings of ancient steles, adding bi>; own 
colophons, and publishesi (hem in die Cht ku ht pa-ytri. In ten chiren. The collection, 
which included a total of 177 items, among dirm ruhbings of bfXh insiTiptioni nn 
ancient bronae icsaeUacid Sui and T'ang stone steles, became an important histori¬ 
cal aourt'e for the study of ancleni writing and stelca. While the extent of diis 
vmrks immediate mffucnce may be questioned, mt can safely say (hat It expressed 
the hmdth of kciiiwlcdge (bat scholars of the perknl poa^eaed abnul anciem callig¬ 
raphy. which had alrejih* far enceded the limlutiona set by the Indeediip of court 
calligraphers, and pmod (he way for the hlosoming of literati calligraphy in (he late 
Northern Sung. 


Translated by* Rruok Ziporyn 
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The Relationship Bettveen Iniimate Scenery and Shoal-and-HaserfoivI 
Paintings in the Sung O^assj 

Lin Po-ring 


In the early hialory of Chinese paintings the clasaRcation into HifTercnt sgbjcti nui- 
Ut tli«l not a|^e»r to euit, Huwm’er, aceompanving the dc^'elopmcnt oT painting 
through the ages an<l the accumulalinn of worLs m cvIkcUoitt, the need arose co 
order and cU&ttry worU on the basts d* tubjeci matter. The Sung dynasty proyed to 
be i critical period in the formation of the nomendalure for categories of painling. 

In the Northern Sung, Koo Juo-hsO » ^onl tf iiperwnca to (ca. 1074) 

includes four categories, those of figures, landscapes, hirdA*anJ*nnweTs. and mU* 
arllanevnis suhjetls. Liu Tao ch'un. in Crui^vr ^ hsavoi Atinfen m the htieni 
(ca. 108 b), mentioned six categories; ngurrs, Undscapes*and*lbrcsis, animals, fur* 
and'feathen, spirits, and archliecture. Appruximaiely forty yean later, the editors 
of Aud-p'u (ca. 11?0) created ten distuuliuns for the subject maiter of 

painting* in the imperial collection religious ngurcs, ngum. palace architecture, 
barbarians, dragons'sndTisli, landscapes, animals, birds’and •flowers, ink hamiwo 
(including intlmaie scenes), and frulu and iegetables (Including herbs and insecis). 
Acid Tcng Ch’un, in his Hue-<h\ (ca. 1167), includes eight categories; spirils*and* 
religious figures. (IgureS'and portraits, Isnduupes and crees and rocis. birds and* 
flowers and rur and fcathcra. animals and amects andTuh, an'hiteciure and boats- 
an<i*wag<»n». fruili>and*regetahlrs, and herbs-and’grasses, as well as Intimate 
scenery and rnisccllanrous sul^ceta. 

In Hiiion’ho hue*p’tf, paintings of intimate scenery (hsi 0 e*rhing> are grouped 
with those of Ink bamboo, while m Htni-th* thev are linketl with miscellaneous sub- 
jects. This pairing of the two subjects, however, may not have been accidental. The 
theme of bamboo done in monochrome Ink was athcKviccd bv such scholar-olTicial 
painters as Wen T’ung (1018 1079) and Su Shih 11037 1101), reaching a peak In 
popularity <luring the late Northern Sung at esacllv the same lime that inihnate 
semes emerged and WTre taken up by the same group. Intimate semerv, did not 
become a prominent subject In paintuig at that time, howrser. so examples of this 
theme were grouped together with mk bamboo, Bf the Southern Sung, however, 
intimate KTSicry and miscellaneous subjects were grouped into (he same category, 
rc.ncc'tini its emergence as a new mode of cxpreulnn in the art of the time. 

/>ocumcnrar^ £rjden«_/i>r VwiiHfe Scewn'” 

The detiiiition of “intimate scenery* is somewhat en^alit. In the •ink Bamboo* 
section of H^ijm~ho hua~p’u. the follcm ii^ statrment i« found: “In the arrangement 
of scenery, one does not need to lill |the composition! Iri order to describe a thou* 
sand U. From the Five Dynasties to ihe present (Sungj dynaMy, there have been onk 
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lwel\‘e artbis of ink bambon and incmatc K cngry.**^ *1nCntiatc scenery” berc proba¬ 
bly refer s to (he smatl io^ of the paintinga, whkh is also indKalcd ia (he following 
record from Kuo Hsi (ca. 1000 ca. 1090): ”Of (hose who arrange grand and 
unliinhed stTnery, manr redoce them to mtimatc scenes.*’ .\n overview of land¬ 
scape painting from the Arsl half of the Northern Sui^ Indicaies that artists lemled 
to portray 'complete scenery* {eh'iMr>-<hifig),^ As this mode reached its peak in 
poptdarin, another one—mon* refined and sbnpbrd—rrr>ergrd as an alcernatfvc, 
in what betame known as *in(inute scenery.** A similar devcI^Mnenl aUo occurred 
in the theme of birds and-llowers during the T'ang dynasty, where paintings of 
entire plants became tncreasinglv popular imdl Pien Luan supplanted them with his 
”broken branch* approach,^ Thus, perhaps *iniimate scenery* can he understood in 
relation as a counterdrvek^mvent to its predecessor —”complcce scenery." 

Earh duiumentarv evklesice related to intimate scrsierv poinu to the term 
"small paintings* (Iuim-Am) found m Chang Yen-yuan *s AriW ^ hmeus hintfrs 
Through thf Aga.^ Chang was most likely referring in the rcfirted brushwork that 
was used for relatively small paintings of the time. The Inncnatc scenes in the works 
of Chao Ung'lang (active ca. 1080-1 lOOj have also been described a« delicate 
"small sendls* (hsuw-chew).^ For esample. Huang T'lng*chien (I(HS-1I05) once 
wrote an inscription un an uilhnale nenr by Chau whkh read, *Ta*nien |Chao 
L.ing'iangl excelled al 'ima]l hriadiwork* (Anae*p().^ The term "small brushwnrk* 
is also found In the wThIngs of Ml Fu (10S2 1108): The landscapes of U [Ssu* 
hsiinl and Wang |Weif are rare and elegant whjlc the feathers^and'fur In small 
hnishwork by Huai^ Ch'iun are very popular.*^ The so*callcd "small brushwork" 
here evidently refers to the extremely refined bruahwark of small-scalr paintings. 
The works of another artkl who de|mled inllmaie scenery, Kao K’o*ming (ca. 
1007 1089), were also noted for their *elev‘eriKU.*^^ Thus, perhaps two dehnIUons 
were aMocialed w’lth kitsmate scenerr in the latler half «>f the Northcen ^ung; one 
referred to the sire of the work m whkh refuted brushwnrk was used, and the other 
/kail with a mure pure and simple quality. I belteve that inlintate scenefv as a new 
modr of expresion deals with Udv latter dcfiniliun. because of its impurunce In 
bung thought and art. 

But where does the term *mtimate scenerv” actually come fpontl A passage in 
hererd ^£jprr/rAcrs Iti foiw/ng notes that *Hui*ch'ting and Kao K'o mlng did paint* 
ings of intimate scenery,* uyltcatmg that bv the latter half of the Northern Sung 
*intiiT)atc scerterr" had alrcadv* come into existence as a term for subject matter. 
Many other refereners In .such scTAcry are also fourtd in the literary vsnunga of 
such scbolar-oflkials as Huai^ T’aig'chlcn. Oi'ao Pu chiu (t0S3-*l I tO), and Shen 
Kua (active between 1088 and 1093».’’ And in HstMn-ho hu4-p'u. "intimate 
scenery* b mdicated in the titles of many wTuks of utuh-cxfiuiry artists, including 
Hsu Hsi's Iniiauu Semery if Wild Docks, Chu-)an's Ifttimau Sccitefy lo a Miuy A 10 and 
hiimost Steoer/ tf libadi ond and Huang Chu*ts'ai'A (9)3—991?) Inumatt 
Scm<]j <f Wiatefowi. &7sihoc. und Two possibilities exist concerning the Inter- 
pretaiion of "intimate scenery* in these tides. Ooe is that intimate scenerv had 
already existed in the Five Dynasties'carlv Northern Sung period, which Is reflect- 



cd In these tides presumablv copied fdthfully from the worths in Emperor Hoi* 
LHin|'s colIrcUfin. The other i> dut court editors and oonnotsscurs renamed the 
work^ bated on contrmporan* notions uT iniimaie scenery. If the Utter view is 
assumed, it would suggest that painongs of intimate scenery can he doctimented 
from at least the latter half of the Northern Sung. However, the origins of intimate 
scenery still need to be researched further. 

Based on the above records concerning the content and names of paindngs 
depicting inumate scertery, the notion behind '‘sevnery* af^ars to be cfosriy relat¬ 
ed to that of *^andscape." However, the names of works by Hsu Hsi, 1 Yuan*clij 
(such as Sernr ^and others point to object maner dealing with waterfowl 
and other aniinak,’^ Since such moofs md;e up a sigrtiTicant part of the compoii* 
tions, they have been clasaiTaed accordingly as animal or bird-and-Bower paintings. 
The present paper deals in part with an cvammalion of the relationship between 
blrd'and'Hovrcr painting and intimate UmUcape scenery. 

IntimtJU Scenery ond £rrrf<Ortt<incc taniiscapts 

Although landscape developed into an independent theme In the T'ang dvnastv, too 
few works have survived from that period to allow closer study. Ni^Klheless, land¬ 
scape elements can still be seen in wall paintings from Tun-huang and the bequered 
p'i-p'c in the Shruodn rcpoMlory, where the so called 'Hhree dsstances* are clearlv 
evident in the cumposioons But It was not until the Sung dvnany that the ^rec 
distances'’ were fully exploited.' ^ 

In the early Northern Sung period, such lunging scrolls as fondscupr <ca. 
9S9-9S6), excavated from the liao tomb at Yeh*mao*t*ai, and Fan K’uans < active 
ca. 990'•1010) Trdv</«rj uveng Srrreais onJ Me«nioj/u. In the National Palace 
Museum, Taipei, dauble to arouml 1000, incorporate *lugh dHtance* as the struc* 
lural focus of the composition. In both of these works, irm and mounum forms 
fill the juintmg surface, Srrtitd Feaks aad Oeiut ttoodt {fig S.l), in the National 
Palace Museum. Taipei, attributed to Chii-jan, ba landscape which appears dauble 
CO before 1100. and it inenrporates a comhinalion of deep and high distance 
schemu. Firm in UrrUdnianct (ca. I hh to Dth century), aiirftuted to Li Ch’eng 
(91b *967). a/i its title Miggnts. is a level ilbtance landscape. Even bv the eleventh 
century, it is Interesting to note that in Kuo Hsi s £orfr 5/>rri^. m the National 
Palace Museum. Taipei, dated to 107?. all three distances ^tpear to have been 
combined effectively into a unified compositional formula. 

In term.! of handscrolls dating from the Northern Sui^. the compouL'oos of 
Thr Hfiao and Hsiang (ca. I Ith to 12th centwy) In the Palace Musciun, Beiju^. and 
attributed to Tung Yuan. (d. 962), ami Sunmr Mounimns <ca. 10)0) In The 
Metropolitan Museum of Art. aflribuled to Ch'u Ting (active Ijrst half of 11 ih cen¬ 
tury) coiuist of water and bank in (be foreground and hilb tn the middleground 
dominated by a hi^ distance composition. The compositions of Fa^ilsoas among 
Kiffn and Afoutuoins (ca. 1050) in the Osaka Municipal Museum of .Art bv Yen VSbn. 
kuei (active ca. 970-1050). and fahemai (ca. fOSO) in the Kelson-Atkins Museum 
of Art by Hsu Tao-ning (ca, 970-1055) also incorporate a river bank and water in 
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lK« foreground, but the middle- and background are dciminateil by a combination 
of high-, deep-, and level-diaiance vistas. Although all three distaocca were 
employed in earlv Northern bang landacapes, high-distance alone or combined 
with deep-distance provided the most appropriate mode fur repnrsmtjng the mon¬ 
umental quabtv popular in landscape paintif^ at tbe dme. 

Cunceming binJ-and-fIcnver painUng fn^n the early Northern bung, I luang 
Chu-u'ai’s Sparr«>»s ood PhaeuM <ca. 990) in the Nationa] Palace Museum. Taipei, is 
an evceptional example, Behiml the pheasant in the foreground arc a rends, (Inwrrs, 
leafless shrubs, and sparrows perched or In Ibght. The composilioo appears bal* 
amerl on the central axb of the hailing scroll and the motifs are arrangt d accord¬ 
ingly, This type of composlrioo is based on the decorative formula of bird’and* 
lloner painting derived from the T'ang dynasty. Such late T’ang paintings as the 
wall paintings at the Astana tombs arid decorative arts from the Sboso in appear to 
share many of the same composltlona] features as the tenth-cencury Bamboo. 
PAeutanr. end AohA»t hanging scmll excavated at Yeh-mao*(*ai, thus documenting 
the conscrvatiic nature of Huang s work. l^;ewnc, Kuo Hsl's £ur^ 

K’uans Tmrrfm daiid Mov/McJm end Sittam also Imolve numerous motifs (ujch a» 
mountain peaks, rocks and treesj arranged along the vertical aus of the hanging 
seroli. *1'hu», such compositional arPinitir* suggest that parallel Jevcloprients 
occurred in difTereni sub|ect matter duru^ Northern Sung painting 

The latter half of the Northern Sui^ was also marked by the emergence of a 
group of achoiar areJsis, >u(4i as Ou*yang Hsiu (I007-1072), Su ^ih, Huang 
T'Uig chkn. and Mi Pu, all of whom advtK’atcd revolutionary new ideas In art. 
They were unimpressed bv the opulent, grand styles of landscape painting popular 
at the time, seeking the opposite qualities of purity, ciarity, and simplicity of style 
ami subject. Ouoai^ Hslu, for example, wrote, 'Elegance and simplidty are dlfH* 
cult to convey viMially, and even If an artUi b wcvewilisl in transmit ling these quab 
ktita. obeervTrs mav no« neceuarily r vfo gniae the achievement.**^^ To this stale* 
menl can be added the following comments by $u Shih. often discui* calligra* 
|>hy. The works of Chung Yu [ IS1 2)0| and Wang Hsl*chih | lOl-161 ] are charac* 
tcHred by umicrslaled elegance and exquisite simplicity, and these quaJitlei exist 
bevond the brush and ink.*'* 

Of the many slylcs prevalent in the Northern Sung, the one aMOcialcd with Li 
Ch'eng appears to cume closest to the ideal of purity, cUidty, and rinq^idty, Kuo 
)iK>*hsu, in Three laeibrapc AniM, slated: *11ie one whose atmosphere is desolate, 
whose misty forerts are pure and vast, whose peaks Mand out, and whose ink wash 
is refuted is Ying*ch'iu |Li Ch'eng).*''^ T'ing-diien also recorded that “In 

arranging a natural painting, the sense of water should be distant, the activitici of 
walerfow'i should be leburriv, and reeds should be in wind or frost..,, The tlx 
scrolls of Li Yingch'ias Sudden Anin embody these ideals.*'" In fact, ol the icholart 
who mentinn the qualities of daritY and dislance, most assooate it w ith Li Ch'cng. 
In terms of the three distarKes. each has a difTcrent quality, which Kuo Hvi consid¬ 
ered as ruch; *High dUtance is powerful and forcrful, deep distance has multiple 
mountain ranges, and level distance b diffused and vague* and *As for figures in the 
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ihcxc duiance», those in high distance ore cWar, thov in deep Hinoiwe are minute, 
and iho5C in }rve] ciUtaniv arv haav."'* Thus, of the dtfee distances, the diffused, 
hozv, and v^ue ftoturcs of loThdistoncr landscapes most vlosely txwTespanded to 
the Idea ot'pure and %ast dutonie advocated bv iiccran. 

Unfurtiinately, praitScall) no H’orks bv Q Ch'cng survive today. The ionuence 
of his pointing, however, is undcmablc. After the of Dmpenjr lyien-uung (t*. 

the style of U Ch'eng hod atreod)' become associated Midi the '‘wintry 
forests and le^xl distances.* For etampic, Kuo {u'>*hsu mentioned ihot Thr mar* 
vcis of misty mocmJs and let el distances began with Ying>ch'iii |li Ch'engl Mel 
Yoo'ch'en (100?-1060) also indicated that '*Bv the time Fan K'uon reached ri|d age, 
hU learning wki insuflkient, but U Ch'eng jwosabde n>adsance| by doing level dis* 
lance |lan(lscapcs|.*^' Such bndscapes arc charocicrired by vast, ex tensive space 
(hat docs not include imposing, monumental mountains. Isolated trees and rocks 
aUo ore suitab}<> for exprming (he <W«olaie, pure, vast sfkoce. Thus, rcdling slo|tcs. 
small hills, and shoals dominate such famous level distance landscapes os Aims m 
attributed to LI Ch'cng, arxl 7*vi^ in .iufunui flMAteint <va. I0$0), 
attributed to Ksii Too ning. In (he Fu|l Vuhnkan CoJleciton. Kyoto, 

In dir ta(ter half of die Norlhcrn Sung, some onisls who adwK?(nl a sense of 
clarity oml distance in their works were also associated m ith U Ch'ci^. Wong Shen 
(ca. lO*lF-4ficr 110a>, for example, rceorded, *Those who depict Miiinuic semes 
and use ink for level distance* all folkm' in (he style of U Ch'eng.*^^ Sung Tl (active 
11th century) orvl his brother, Sung Too, Mtre linked lo the Li C*h'eng siyle^^ oml 
were sold to have excelled at poinikng 'Londwapes and w Intrv forests w Idi a leisure* 
I) and elegant fecl^the embodiment of peace and hormoriy,''^* In fact, it woa Sung 
Ti’a efforts at depicting the Wvebdbtoncc scenerv of the Hsiao end Hsiang river 
area which led to the f-i/fhi Sftpei ^ Hueo oaJ Hueng emc^ing os a new sul^jed In 
painting UnforcunoteK, his pointings of the Eight Views nn longer surv'tw. but sex* 
eral related works survive from die Southern Sung, including Huao ond HvAuig 
(attributed to Tung Yuan), btrom }own^ on ibt Hitoo uW Iluifng (c*. 1170), altnb- 
uteil to a certain Master Li, toi the Takyx> Nadonol Museum, and Eight I'iess ^ Httac 
and Hsiang (ca, I ISO?), by Wang Hung (active c«. M 61), m The Art Museum, 
Princeton University'.A corapcbitional feature diet all share is die presence of a 
prominent expanse of water. Thexe wurk.* help m imagine what Tl s works 
might hove looked like and see hem* important hn rontTibuhon was lo die develop* 
rrirnt of level* and dcep distance landscapes. In fact, one of his Eight Views, Wfd 
Gefst Doiinding lo a Sandhof. prohohlt would luve best eapresaed the long, level 
distance of the lake and river region. 

Sung artiAtv who pointed die Eight Views, especiollv Eiening Ml from Mlu- 
Shrouded Ttispir and ^ighi A^in on the Haac ond i^sMinf, often attempted to capture 
the poetic essence of (ho scenes rather than render mere illustrotioA.*. Teng Ch'un, 
writing in the twelfth century, aptlv described die natwe of Sung Ti s 

The Eight Views by Sung Fu-ku |Ti) are oU evening sceoes, Amoi^ them. 

Evening Bell from a Vist'shroudeJ Temple and Higkt Batn on the Hstao and 
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Hsro^ tfe ibe most difTicuk to tksLtibe, for sudi «pcct5 as the sound of a 
bell and the appearance of rain at night cannot be rendered visually, Aa a 
result, Fu'ku Rrst <bd the painlir^ and (hen created (he tides_^ 

Tei^ went on ro mention that later, less creative artists made dve misuse of c«t)* 
posii^ paintings based upon the rnles. In addiUnn, Sung s theory of painting and his 
inspiration are abo evident in a monologue directed at another artist: 


You have the abilitv lo paint, but \ick inspiration_You ou^t to Arst 

find an old wall and then drape a bolt of ulk over U. Sat in front of the wall 

from muming lo night and observe...[the shapes and forms] suggested bv 

the mind s eye.... Not aj^arkig artiftcial, they will mysteriously, yet nat* 

27 iUn iCiA pi t’aa, unlJy, vmcTge fTom vour brush 

17, m Yit^ vin W«ri.ya4A b« 
ch'iMA^ihui toy. ^ 7^ 

And turning lo Mi Fu. vre fmd an artist specializing in painting cloudy moun- 
lalns. evolui^ like Sung Tl. the es»rni.T of ihr bntbeape rather than (he descrip • 
tion of the forms. Concerning Mi. U was stated: 
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Ml Nan*kung [Pu[ often moved among the rivers and lakes. Divining 
where lo live, be needesi a plave with luminuus mountains and clear 
water. At the beginning, he couU not paint, but later he copied what his 
eyes saw jdsiMlIy). gaining a source of inspiration.^* 

By his own actount .Mi Fu. already advanced m age. only started to paint after IJ 
Kungdin (ca. 106) had laDcn ill ^ three years. Fur^Tinurr, he preferred 

painting In an uniranimelled style with unusual materials in vvhat he called '‘ink 
plays.*^ Mi Fu xou^ such kleals in Inilh pracitce and iheorv, which influent*rd con* 
temporary and later writers, such as the authors ofifnMn*h>/MM'p’u and /fua-cAi. 

Northern Sung scholars from Ou*yir^ Htiu lo $u Shlh and Huang T'ing-chJen 
rejected ornate styles of poetry as well, seeking purity and *blandnes6* Instead. 
They attempted to break from established methods and go back lo (he origins; in 
efrecl, seeking poetry beyond poetry itself,**^ Ch*ao Fhj*<hiu once wrote a poem in 
whkh he praised poetry for being aUc to express ideas beyond ohjeett themselves, 
claiming (hat painting was confined to them. His atutude toward art, however, is 
somevrhat coiuervalive. Thus, when taking into consideration Sung Tl's comments 
about gaining inspiration htim (he surface of an old wall, the two scenes of his from 
the EtgU Vt€wj ^ ffnoo W Hstofig mentioned dwve. and Ml Fu*s cJoudy mountains, 
we find a new concept of painting that points lo the essence of the painting itself; in 
other words. U becomes ^painting beyond paiRting.” 

8ird*and> flower paintuig m the Northem liui^ ts cpitompcd by the tradition 
of such Szechwan artivis as Huang Ch*uan and Huang Chu-tsai, father and son, dur¬ 
ing the reign of Emperor Shen*tsung. However, the art of Hsii Hsi oiust also be 
given due consideration: Kuo Juo-hsu, 4br example, considered Huang and Hsu to 
be of eipial statisre, Kuo admired Hsu Hst as a scholar-recluse of the Chiang-nan 
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area who speculized in depicting rivers, lakes, shoals, floners, wild hambuu, 
waterlbwl, and li&h of the region. Moreover, Hsu was an rmportant artist in the 
<l<*vcl<ipmcnt (>r waterfowl panning. In (be Utter half of the Northern Sung, when 
acholar*artisrs became inrrcasn^lv mJhiemiaJ, sueh figures as Mi Pu and Shem Kua 
praised the style of Hsu Hd arxl dis|>arag«rd that of Huang Ch'tun. Aa a result, (he 
Ouang-nan style associated tvith Hsu $ works gained in popularitv at (he same time 
that purr and vast water scenery gained momentum. This trend’s influentee was 
especially strong on arrisis in the painting academy under Emperor Kui*uung (r, 
llOl—II2S). Thus, not surprisingiv. btrd-and Aower painting of thb period came 
under the iniluencc of scholar'artists. 

The importance of poetic imagery in painting is found in the hrquent mention 
of pure, desolate, and vast distances m the descripttons of the followmg arHal s 
wurb In Hiijon h» haa-^'u: Li Kung nien. to Ts’un, Wang Tsung han. Chao 
Chung'Ch'uan. Chao Shih*('ien, Chao Shih*loi, and Ts’ul Ch*ueh. Li Kui)g*nlcn 
(active 11th tu I2ih century) and Ln Ts'vn were known as landscape palmers, 
while the others bated here were cUsaafled as bird'and'flower artists. All of dicir 
works have been lost over ihe tTntvrlcs, with the fortunate exception of Li Kung. 
iden's IVinrcr UnJuapt <ca. 1120), now In The Art Museum, Princeton Unlveruty. 
The foreground of (his work Is punctuated by a slope of wintry tree*: the middle• 
ground Ls a vast, empty expanse of land and water; and misty douds and tall moun* 
lalnj) dominate the background. Of tlie places in the composition which deserve 
special attention, the Ibreground appears elevaled, taking up almost half of the 
composition, and the ^>cn space in the nuddle of (he semil U aligned w’ith (he ver¬ 
tical thrust of the hackgnnind mounlauis. Stvlisncallv, although this work resem* 
bles that of Li Ch'eng and Kuo Hii. the fine texture and washes appear like aie-cut 
strokes; they may. in fact, be <dmiUr tu what the style of a vuung U fang (ca. 
t070s-ca. 1 ISOs) might have bcen.^ 

The descriptiun of Li Kung*ru<n i painting in (he present essav can be seen to 
accord with the account of hl» style in Hunm-he hua p’lt. Though Haun-ho huo p'a 
ii reliable to a certain extant, some parts may be biased toward the artistic (asset of 
(he Imperial family. Nonetheless, they are Informative of the ideals and practices at 
(he lime. Chao Tsung han. ChaoShibdei, Chao Hsiao*i, Chao Liftg*)ang. and Wang 
Shen were all painters of inthnale sc en er y or vaM. clear levrl-dbctance landacapm 
who were members of or related to the imperial family. The sceitciy associated 
with desolate expanses of water was quite unique at the time, and the uninhabited 
scenery of rivers and lakes punctuated perhaps only by a few waterfowl—formed 
the essence of shoal*and waterfowl painting. A record of Kao Tao (active late 11 (h 
century) iloruments this relationship between pure and vast landscapes and shoal' 
and waterfowls: “Kao Tao.. .did mtimale scenery, forming his mvn style. His C/eor 
DiuaiKt end Sl/ew Dtpih Is both pure and harmonious.. 

Semen ojShook and Watajomi 

The interaction between bumanitv and waterfowl in everwlar life has snrknl ori- 

* • 4 

gins, the (races of which can be found m anoent Chinese art. Though documenta 
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(ion of edrly waterfowl paintii^ h Manrv» some culrufdl ArtifdcU luve survived, 
Looldf^ bscfc to (he rUc of bird'And'flower pointing in the T’ang dynasty^ wdter* 
fowl m a secular context was accompanied by the ino'easing represeniation of birds 
and lotus ponds in a Ihiddhta one. The iheme ofbirds'tfid'flowors flourished in the 
Sung dynasty, when waterfowl as a sidifect appeared ftet^umdy in painting, ceram- 
ks, and other arts. The waterfowl in Sung art includes the following: geese (e.g, 
bean geese, white* Fronted geese, domestic geese, and ruddv thelduck), swans (e.g., 
whistling swaiw and whooping swam), ducki (c.g, gm*n-will'd leal, mallards, 
and mandarin ducks), egret s , w^tails, kingTishers, red •crowned cranes, and moor 
hens. Of these, geese, ducks, and egnrts are the most rommon. 

Paintings of waterfow’l ohen carry auspicious meanings. Geese, for example, 
arv said to possess (he Pour Virtues (SinceKiy, Propriety, Inlegrity, and Wisdom), 
Mandat in ducks aymbolire marital bliss, while the character for egret </a) Is a 
homon)*in for rank In olTice (hr). These symbols and allusions were well understood 
by commoners and scholar-officials. Other allubons include waterfowl swimming 
under lotus blossoins, which svmbolire ihe Pure land in Buddhist thoughl. A 
waierfowl with a fish In its mouth alludes to the idea of profit But of all the 

aliusiona In paintings uf waterfowl, onr of (hr most imporiani ones is (hat of (hr 
hshcr man •recluse. The concept of redusson appears earK in Chinese history, but 
iia association w ith fUhii^ can be saki to ha« e begun with Chai^ Chih* ho (active ca. 
730-co. mO), a scholar’ofTicul who liecame a lisherman rrrluse and comprised a 
series of poems eelebruing Life on (he rivers and lakes. Numerous later pocu and 
painters took up the theme, even emperors like Emperor Kao^tsung (r, 1127-62), 
who wrcKC of Vipples extending over rivers and lakes* and the ”lnflnli esimal emptt* 
ness* in his fiiheraanV fWr. Among Northern Sung scholars, Su ^ih was mused 
by ff(r>*<A'uflgs Aenh end Ccor to write an inscription natlngthat he wanted to pur 
chase a skiff and visit the lake frgion evoked in Hui*ch*ui^s imagery. In another 
inKTiption by Su on C'AM*JhingV O'sor, he alM> expressed a desire to visit the 
rivers and lakes and keep ivimpany wHh geese and ducks in a scene he fell was rem* 
iniscenc of those described in Chang CTuh-hn s poetry. And the remarks on Ln 
Ts’un s pauuing in Huiao ha hva p'tt hidicaie that although he lived In the bustling 
capvtal, lias heart was in the waterscapes domiruted bv rivers and lakes and inhabit¬ 
ed by birds and fish. Thus, the WTitings by iKcralJ (hat exprewied ideas of'‘infinite 
scenery of rivers and lakes” and *comir^*and-goings of birds and hsh” represented 
their desire for seclusion in the realm of desolate waterscapes away from the 
•dustv’wTH'ld. 

4 

Binb-and-fiowers had already become an independent theme in painting by the 
T^ai^ dynasty, and representatxxis often appear to hav'e been based on designs in 
the decorative arts. Acarnipanvii^ developments in landscape painting, the com po¬ 
sitional formulae for birrl-and-DrmTr painting followed both a conservative vadj> 
(km rmphasixing decorative treatments and a new' trend which focused on more 
natural expresskuu of the main motif and background. With the rise of “lAelcKini 
From life" in Northern Sung painting, iiMnasu^ aiUrntioo was placed on the obser* 
ration of the natural movements and appearances of animals in their environ* 
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Combine<) nilh ihc »dvoc^on of pure amJ vast Histancr on the part of 
&cboUr>ariist8, pauiicra began to pay parlKuUr attcnncpii lo t3ic dioak and IotI* 
distance in the background of waterfowl painting. 

Surx'iving paintings of shoaJs-and-waterfowl are few, especially from l)ie 
Northern Sung. Hw example, though Ae«di ond Goost (fig. S.2), anributed to Ts’ui 
He (acrivc ca. }060-8S) and in the National Palace Museum, tan be dated on the 
groutuls of style to the oud-fourteenth century, the compoai6on appears to follow 
a late Northern bung formula.^^ ’IIk painting docs not cfuahfy as an ''intimate 
scene,* but it provides evidence for the nature of waterfowl painting in general. In 
the painting, the centra]ly*po»ilioned goose and the reed.4 m the backgmund follow 
the central axis nf the hanging scroll in a manner amilar to that in Huang Chu- 
ts'ai's Sparrt>wi and MroMur, which I have already indicated as following In a coruer* 
valive tradition elating hack to the T'ang dynasty. Areds and Coast, however, captures 
the natural attitude of the nihject, conveying the idea of'sketching from life* popu¬ 
lar In the Sung The rmK eiemeni lacking, howei'er. Is the expression of a clear and 
vast realm. 

The shoals-and-waterfowl painting which comes closest to the ideal of a pune. 
vast realm Is Krrdt ond tn Sootr (ca. I I20j Iw Liang $hih*min (es. 11th to 12th 
centuryli now in the Palace Museum, Bci|lng (fig S. 9). This short handscroll has a 
Hiiiart-he mounting with a title in the script of Huhl’wing and hdr*impressiom of 
the Hivan ho and Chrng-he seals in the fogr corners. The mie also appears in the 
f/>usn*h 0 Ima-p'u. further testifying to Its authenlicilt. The opening of the hand* 
Ktoll is demiruted by a rlverbank in the foregroijnd with a withered tree, bamboo, 
stones, and a wagtail. This is (olluwcti by a wide expaiuc of water, in which only a 
pair of mandarin ducks are seen swimming A laver of snow rests on the reeds of 
the distant shore, where a pair of rvddy shctduck are sitting The <le«olaie winter 
sc-ene has a feeling of expansive, hlcni distance, to which the waicrfowl add a touch 
of Lfc and auspiciouancss. In the Htaao-hv hua-p'ii, a record ol a painting of the 
wric title by tn Shih-hsuan (active 1 lth*12th century), a comemporary of Liang 
bhkh*niin. suggests a very similar scene. U reads; 

Lo Shih’hsuan, an oTRclal in the inner court, was skilled in painting inti* 
mate landscapes in his old age. He painted manv worlut on silk, but In hts 
(ompmltinw he depleted only several smartweeds and a pair of W’ater 
birds floating on a watcrv expanse. His paintv^ arc mual renderings of 
Tu Fu's |77l—770] poetry. When literati saw his paintings, there wa.« not 
one who did not praise them.*' 

This svork, too, reveals (he influence of the new* painlJi^ stvlc advocated bv literati 
of the lime. 

Although Httds and Share in Snatr is classifled as a bird-and-flowur painting, the 
composition is cioseh* related to that of landsapc painting For instance, Wang 
bben's Atftrs and TterfJ Avis (ca. 1100) in the Shangiiai Museum is similar lo Liang s 
work in several w-ayv. The compositional formula of both mvolv'cs rwo banks dSvid- 
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ed by 4 bro4<l ri>er, (ormiAg a Urge open .^>ace in ibe mkldU. Tbe *void* in these 
two landscapes takes up more dun half the cocnpo&ition, and the dcvninvit shore 
in both is the distant nor towards the end of the scr^U, The disttfU bank in Ajros 
tind TMfed JWJd in particuUr forTrts the “st^id” area of the Mwfc, Of parUcular note 
is that in this traHitioftal Morthem Sung landscape, the for^round is dominated by 
a Vk'aterscene veith less anenOcei to die riverbank. Moreover, the boimdarv between 
water and land parallels the edge of the handscr^l, and ibe opposite shore in the 
background is des^ibed wnth relative detail and occupies an jmporiani pOMijnn in 
the painting. The foreground and distant sborrs establish for the viewer the near 
and far elements, giving a seRS« of depth in the u-encs. Althoi^h the scrolls have a 
concrete opening and endii^, the ardas of both add some vanation by suggesting a 
bnc of vttion whick mores dugonallr from forp* to background. This may be said 
to be the bcginnii^ of the ''onc'comer* oomposidon that epitomlres Southern Sung 
landscape painting. 

To sum up the derelopmcnl of cocnposlljons in Northern Sung handsctoll 
pamungs in the present paper. 1 would like to address, in parOcviUr, the works The 
HsM ond Htiang Airrn, attributed to Tui^ Yuan, hdtermeti, attributed to Hsu Tao* 
ning, Temple ro .Ivtiwin Mtvmctrn and Suaiovr .ffeuaieins. acrribuied to Ch'ii Ting, 
Andhint Amung Xirrn .Kotmuini, attributed to Yen Wen*kiiei. Wang Shen«Aiverj 
and Timd Awki, and liang Sltth> min's heed* mJ Shore m 5no». 1 liave arranged these 
wt>rks in chronological orrlcr, ihot^ arime ol them remain atlrihutions Out await 
further research (Hgs. 5.4 and $.$). 

'fhe mapirity of Northern Sung landseapck incorporate distant visui of grand 
mountains, in w’hkh artists devvlaped a clear sense of the relatlonshlpi bcivveen the 
fore*, middle*, ami backgrounds based on the observaliuti of actual landscape 
scenery. The foregrounds at the opening and end of the h^scrglh in figures 5.4a. 
5.4b, 5.4c, and 5.4d arc composed of shoals and river hanks. Looking over an 
expanse of water, the viewer encoufitcrs mounUina a the dutamT. The vantage 
point of the artM in figure S.4e is slightly higher, hmvever. resulting in a iwnw of 
deep distance The opening and Hosing of Uic scroll features foreground banks, 
while rocks and hills are found In the mlddleground. Since the vantage point Is 
high, the view of the water and the mountains is not obstructed by the large rocks 
atsd small kills of the middlrgmund. Ilicse five worts illuvtrste how artists of the 
Northern Sui^ developed 4 dear sens* of how the foreground, middleground, and 
background of landscape paintir^s should be composed. This Is must clearly evi¬ 
dent in ligure S.4f. in which the foreground hank, expanse of water, and dlulant 
mountains form a balanced composition that consciouslv parallel the edge of the 
handvcndl itself. 

Turning (o figures 5.$a and 5.5b, only the foreground at the opening of the 
scrolls is dominated br a river bank, Skippii^ civer an expanse of water, the viewer 
encounters the opposing bank in the upper part at the end of the scroll. Thus, the 
viewer s Hne of vision proevreds di^onallv from the hank in the lower nght fore¬ 
ground to the backgroimd in the upper left, thereby <Miitting the left foreground 
element. As in figure 5.4, (hou^ the painter has shifted (he point of view, a cen* 
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rraJiM(| position has been asffiuDLnJ. In Hgurcr S.4, ihe newer i posiooa is outside of 
the handicroll, towards the middir. with a baJanccxl vitm of foreground ekroienls al 
right and lett. Kowet'er» in figure S.S» the viewers poatinn shifts to a spot made 
the painting on the right loregroiuid bank loolur^ out dugonallv to the bad^round 
shore. Thus, from ibe earlv to the late Northern Sung, important charges in the van* 
tage point of the anist/viewTr e|^>ear tu lun'e occurred whkdi foreshadow the devel¬ 
opment of die "one-comer” cempofluon in landscape paintings of the Southern Sung 
Aeedi and SAorr tn Snon Is a handscroll. but fo learn more ^KWt how the theme 
was treated in a vertical format, we may euasninc the ‘‘painting-within a painting^ 
found in ScAeior (fig S.6}, in the National Palace Museum, Taipei, a work hv an 
anonymous Sung arti&l.^^ Seheler, which appears to date from the fir*t half cS the 
Twelfth centurv, includes a depiction of a short hanging scroll (originallv an album 
leaf?) hung over a screen paioiing which Is similar to heads and Short in Snmv. 6) 
imagining the screen painting in Sehahr c<wnpre«cd into a horironlal handn'roU 
format, the two images would more alike. Despite dieir sl]nilarlt>, bow- 

ever, Aaeds <mJ Shore in Snow reflects the pure and van disUixT ^ipreciated by literati, 
whereas the screen pointing in Sehotae emphasises the beaury of autumn combined 
with auspicious imagery lhai a[^icar» mote relaled to the Academic tradiUnn. 

Oron^ and Tongtrine Groves <flg, S,7>. alio In the Naliona) Palace Museum, 
Taipei, Is attrilnitcd to Chao Ling*jang.^^ Daletl to approalmatelv ihe mid’twelfth 
century on the baits of iiyle. the album leaf appears to dnerihe the following lines 

by Su Shih; 

Wflied hilts an alnadt •irhour caret ftom the ptbing tain. 

faded chr/ M tHhetat/ms uill hmt hnneha that <on suniw lAr rode Jrati; 

Of a year's heuiuyiil wanes, you. Sir. thouU rmwnhrr 

Especially the nmr •rhen oiw^^ and tangtrlisei wtreytilaw and ripe. 


4J. fdf mm sM Scliobir. m 

*fm Vmp( tu huj u'e 

f*m r'^^ckan (Tm/m 

,t/74 79 
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iff ito tMiy 4m hA Lw fh mfy 

totovfi tof. 


The groves of citrus trees bear fruit, aa two pairs of wild ducks (mallards! and a 
pair of wagtails add an auspicious note. No outlines were usesi to render forms; Ink 
washes and tealure strokes dominate. The delicate and elegant air ol the work «ndi* 
cates that it belongs to the academic iraiiiliun, which contrasts with the alightly 
awkward quality evident In a genuine riiamplc of Chao s w-ork in the Boston 
Mu.«rum of Fine Arts, entitled Aiwr Corit^r in Ckut Simme/ (dated I lOOK Thus, the 
amateur brushwork and style differs from that of Orange and Tange/itta Gforts, 
despite s<)me stylistic similarities in the rii'er banks and rocks. 

The composition of Qruii^ and Tengerioe Groves is clearly compost'd of (wo 
r^pTMing banks divided by a stream. ComposUsonally, the di^onal thrust of the 
stream sccnorv follows in the tradilioh of N<u‘lhcm Sung landx'ape handscrolls. but 
with one nujor difference. Looking back to other Nurthern Sung landscapes, the 
two shores are also emphasized, but w ith greater attention placed on the fore¬ 
ground one. ’rhe foregrouJid shore and trees ns Ibwr CaOt^ m Clear iuBiuer take up 
a large proportion of the composition, but that of (he opposing shore Is even 
greater. In Oivn^ ond lon^inr Grorrs, so mu^ weight is giv^ to the loregrounJ 
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elemenU ibat the f<»reground hanV afmo$( touches the background one. This 
emphasis on the trves and Urxlsc^>c elements in the foreground b frequently fouiK] 
in late Northern Sung works, and eten more so in the Southern Sung, when the 
foregrouniJ triumphs o^er the hackgrouoH. Ibus. a mUl'twelfth censurv date for 
this leaf seems ptauuble. 

«4u(uflu \Vp94s OA(/ I Kwr^/ <fig. S ,S) (ea. 12th-13di century) an album leaf in 
the National Palace Museum. Taipei aicribuied t<> K*^ K'u-ming, also belongs to 
the C^tao I ing*jang tradit>on. The scenery in (be »ork focuses on the foreground 
hank, almost to the exetmion of thr background one. Ducks (perhaps rwlHy shcl* 
ducks) are living and swimming. The brush work is relaxed and the composition 
approaches (he '‘one-corner" type found in ibc Southern Sui^, 

fair ^Mattdantt Otte^ an an Awimn Bant (hg S.9) b another twelfth* to thjr* 
teenth-century painting in the National Palace Museum. Taipei, Iwt anrihutet! t» 
Hut'ch’ung The painting depicta a pair of small ducks resting on a shore next to 
withering lotus and reeds. The composition already reflects a typical Southern Sung 
"onC'S'umer* organixatiun. si^tgesting that the painting (mihably bearv little relation 
to Hui'ch’ung Kowetxr, since he was well Icnowm for palncing indinate scenery, 
many such wurkx has c been al inhutcH to him 

A pamlmg*witlun*a*paml 0 ig which is similar to Atir ^.ffonJorin DueJu on an 
Autumn Bai>k ami reprcsenli another format nf late Northern Sung Khc>als*»nd* 
watcrfow’l painting U found in Hul*tsungs Cpfy <f Chang Hsuan's ‘iMiu ^rrperm^ 
5i/I* (fig. S.lO) in the Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, datable tu arouml 1120. 
Illustrated on a fan held by one of the Oguri's i$ an intimate scene of a pair of ruddy 
shclducks, reeds, and shoals «n snow. The fan pamting and Arir ^dfondiirln Oufhj on 
an .auiuoM Bunk Illustrate a pair of wataridw] on a rherbank, but die composition is 
arranged in a dilTerrni manner. Thr emphasis in seetierv in the Northern Sung was 
on distant visus, when? shorn and baidis occupied importanl parts of the composi* 
don. By the Southern Sung, the foreground btxamc emphasised, thereby placing 
the focus on the waterfowl In (he foreground (o the exclusion of elements In die 
hachgmund. In the transition to the Southern Sung, artists had already nusiered 
the depiction of spaiT and concentrated un simplifring and focusing their vision. 
For example, Liai^ Shih*mln represelUrd Owals and plants hy the water's edge, 
expressing the pure and vast distance with the surface of the river, the skv, and 
shoals. The artist of Otange ondTon^tne Cre*a, however, emphasized shoal sc'enery, 
rdimg half (he* c'ompisition with it. And in typical Southern Sung works, artists 
tended to work towards expressing (he expansive vistas of shoals and water, hut 
reducing or stmplvu^ the representation of watet in the process. 

Ccmc/unon 

Allhoi^h research materials are more plentiful for Sung than T'ang painting, much 
still remains unknown. The prv^eAl study of Sung painting arulvzes the develop¬ 
ment of the theme of intunate scenerv from desolate, pure, and vast levebdistaoce 
scenes to scenes featuring shoals-and-walerfowl. In the course of the dwtusiun, I 
havT tuuchnl cm the issues of level-dislance scenery, pure and vast realms of shoals- 
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and*^>atcrfaM*l painting, and ctwnpuutional de>'kes employed Iw artists. 

Norihern Sung landscape painters cmphasucH the appearance of rocks ami 
mountains, so that the lime Kuo Hsi described the “diree daslances** to a coo* 
cTclc fashion, he was Hiscnsdi^ dir .•patiaJ relationships betweesi tnuunLains (i.e., 
land masses).^ What is irorlb noting about Kmi H<d u that be fullimed in the 
iiikwgrk tradiison of Li Ch^eng, specialising in the evceptionalJy refined use of 
brushstrokes and mk washes to represent many forms of tree s , roHis, space, clouds 
and ml»t. Furthermore, be was especially gifted at d^Hctif^ space not simply as a 
void, hut as a moi^ture*sunused atmosphere. bi the latter half nf the Northern 
Sung, scholars such as Ou*yang Hsio and Su Shib appreciated paintings that 
expressed the kkal of pure, vast, and desolate ^lutancr. Frdlowing in chh trend, 
artists began to experiment with diflerent technkpies in older co emphasiae the 
brauty of empty space, sometimes leavii^ up to half of the composition empty. 
They found that one of the best ways to do so w'as to incorporate shoals, water, 
clouds, mist, and sky. Of these elements, the is»t>e ol'^waier* ami *Slu»aU* was pv> 
tlcularly important, Han Cbo, in the early tuelith century, stated; 

I would like to continue the discussion of the ‘three distances ‘ The 
boundary between the fi>ot of mountains and the edge of water whlth 
extends far into the distance is called ‘wide distance.* When the water's 
edge extends even beyond one s sight, thb is called *haay dbcance." Whsm 
the sttne U cut off and everything seems to float, dlls U called ‘silent dls> 
unce.*^ 

Herv. Han takes the spatial rvlationUup of water, rather than that uf land masws, as 
his starting point. His discussion, morcosvr. must have hem based on available 
worlu of artuu from Kuo Hal to his conlemporarivs. His obscrvaihm of dcsrlop* 
mcnis 111 contemporary paintings must htw also prompted him to reevaluate the 
''three distances." Thua, the late Northern Sung was an important period in the 
development of‘void* in lamlscape pamting And. hy thv' Soothrm Sung, these ten* 
dencies aiul Ibrms became codified and established. 

One of the rraaom why Northern Sung literati advocated pure and vast realms 
a< ideaU in painting b their strong avsocuMon with the area and style of painting 
found In the Chian|*nan region. The editors of the Hi^o-ho hua-p'u in Ow blc 
Northern Sung and Teng Ch'un, authev of Hed-chi. in the Southern Sung aUo advo* 
rated pure and vast realms in landscapes, cstablishmg ‘intimate scenerv* as an 
important category of painting. But after this period, no auUiorx or (Tilicx gavT 
such emphasis to intimate scenerv until its reevalualion bv modem sctioUrs.^ The 
initial direction of intimate scenery m the Northern !>uf*g be sakl to have been 
unclear. Hrmever, hy the late Northern Svng, the trend towards pure and vast 
realms became recognirable. This tendenev. in turn, was a ma|or innurncr on the 
development of Southern Sung painting, w'hich manv scholars note for the ‘one- 
corner’' cximposition and the importance of ‘emptmess." These characteristics, as 
we have seen, were already advociied bv* Northern Sung sdiolar artists, who seem 
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47 S(t fu &*ai ifm (Jam^ 

Ll uj dui-k hua-fnu (Tufm •'m 
rte <U 'o pot’itte. 19i2). 


to have paid partiojlar attentirm t<> Uk uratmenl of V9*H. But ft was onK in the 
S<nfthcm ^ng that tcndrncks matured and became established, which led to 
their subsequent fiinplilvalioo. Thus, in the Southern Sung, painungs in small for¬ 
mats, such as album leaves, became inercasoigly popular and closely associated with 
pure and vast scenery. Under these ctrcumstances, it was perhaps deemed unneces¬ 
sary to mention intimate scenery by name. The term 'Intunale scenery* was used 
in (he tides of bter paintings, however, such as Huai^ Kiing-waog s /nnooic icenc ^ 
Sfrtpsi aad Moimuim, N'i Tsan v Iniimau Scene ^ ftixit end 7ie«, Wen Cheng-mlng s 
diboaf ^ fnumHe Srew^. Ch'en Shun s /aiibvxc Settte of Am and fungus. Wu Li *8 
lottaMe Scene wtih Kao Kr-tue, and Wang Yuan-diT's tmitaeien of \i (Ttan'i] ood 
Huong IKwt^wongil tntimaie Sema.^^ Rut after the Sungdviustv, few developments 
took place with regards to intimate sevoery. Since it was no looger consuiered 
innovative, the term, for all intents and purposes, appears to have fallen out of use. 


Translated by Donald £. Brix 
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A Discussion Tin^ IMi/e with Unglazed Rims and Related Tsvelfih- 
Cenivc^ (^icia! Porcelain 

Ts*« Md-fen 


Were the changes in the nuauTacrure tJ porcelain during the 5ung dvnasrv due to 
influences generated b; Uk inWractiori of such fact ora as days. gUucs. kilns, and 
artisans, or were thev the result of outside innuerscea and expecuiions^ Old these 
<iutside inllurnues xsdireclJy alTect the producu of the kilns, through interest shown 
when purchases were made, which then manifested itself m coosiramis on the mar* 
kcl? Or, did ihcv <brectJy alTcct the techniques and decorative designs used at the 
kilns? These are Amdamenul qucscioAs that cotKern the production of porceUln. 
However, scholars of porcelain have had diflicullies answering these questions. 
Even if we belreve that the iransmission of an wtlBsi's skills and the individual 
artists creativltv naturally lead to thr evolution of porcelain production, we must 
also consifler that consumers, such as merchanu, scholars, and emperors, have 
influenced production as well. Some historuns have attempted to address these 
questions through lUtMtcs and <Uu gathered from archaeoj^cil material, but the 
results seen only to ikmonstraic the quantitv, appearance, and pupularitv of cer* 
tain products during a given period, and wfu^ ware was preferred by which soda! 
grr)up. 'Ihcrcforc, in writing this essay, 1 have esaminrd the motive* behind the his* 
torlcal records, especially whether the politically powerful em p eror s and the cen* 
iral government strongly intervened when poluic» regarding the manufaclure of 
porcelain were made. 

In the history of porcelain, the most highlv acclaimed wares come from (he 
Sung dynasty. They arc renowned for their beauty and lade or sihtr-likc appear¬ 
ance. From the Yuan dynasty down to the present, Sung wares have been continual¬ 
ly Imitated with little succcu. Yet the factors inlluencing how these wares evoK-ed 
have rarely, if ever, been studied. An important factor has been the lack of rccurdcti 
material. Among the rcnmls on Sui^ dvnatlv pnrcrlain, apart fmm the book 7*'ee* 
<A/ liifh, by Chking Ch‘i, dated powbK to the Southern Simg, the longest wTitten 
passage concerning thU subject Is found in both the T'aa<hai pj*hrry and the fu* 
hsiian tsa-lu. * 

In this passage, it is stxongU emphasued that the court lud a significant influ¬ 
ence on the production of porcelain. This included preferences and orders given by 
the central gowrnmcnl, the inner court, ami emperors. For insUncc. scort-colof 
(trust) ware of (he tenth century was made exclusively for members of the inner 
court—not for officials or the common people. Moreover, because the inner court 
dill nut like thr roung i'eu (litrrallv. 'Vough mouth* or uf^laacd nm) of Tn^ ware, 
it was not considered good enm^ to merit imperial patronage, and so (he |u kiln 
was ordered to produce its Haxsk celadon ware. This trend influenced productioA 
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in ibe Hopei, T'ang*cbou. Tcng'Chou, uuJ Yao-cbou kilns in the nurth. and the 
Lung-eh’uan kibi in (be south, all of which ^aedalcced In celadun warv. During the 
Cbeng-ho period (1111—14), *'(he oplul had kJlm to nuke porceUin*; these were 
called Kuan or '‘Official* kilns. At the beginning oF (be Southern Sung, (be previous 
policy of (be Northern Sung was ccMUiniard and celadon ware was produced in a 
newly cstabli^d oflicial bln under the direction of the Hs(u*ivei>ssu, which was 
al«ri referred to as the Nel kiln. The ware produced bt this bln was said to ‘‘have a 
body made of refined day (rA'<fl^«no and a bnlliant and dear glazeThe Chiao* 
t'an-hsia kiln, which was built bier, w'as not etfiul to this bln. From (he viewpoint 
of the inner court, however, Yueh secTct*color ware. Ju ware. Kuan ware, and Nei 
ware were all of comparable quality. Ting ware, however, became of its ungla/cd 
rim, was rejected. 

The RfUabilitr of the pa>Aage mentioned above has bet'n «]uesiioned hy a large 
number of people* This passage was based on accounts transmitted from memory 
after the fall of the Soutbem Sung ht a result, the name of a man who built a kiln 
in the early Southern Sung was confused, and die description cortdiciMU under 
the Northern Sui^ iaei’en more Inaceurale.^ Thatiki to recent archaeological cxca* 
vaiioAs of kiln sites, however, certain Ucts regarding the history of porcelain have 
become dearer. Yao*chou ware, for example, was produced since the T'ang 
dynasty, well before |u ware was produced. Such new evidence makes us want to 
more thoroughfv investigate the rellabilllr of this passage. For ImUnce. are the Ju 
bln and the riorthem Kuan bln twro separate bins, or the same^ Is there anv dlRcr- 
ence between wares produced hy the Hsiu*ncbiwu and the Chjao*t'an*hsls kilns? 
Wax the legendarr Kuan kiln atualed hi both the north and the south? Wax the ]u 
bln eeiablished after the Oieng-ho period < 11 1and was Hs ware made solely 
for the imperial famJy? All of these quesUona have been raided before, but no con* 
seiiMn has been reached. Diawmg primarih on historical documents, this essay will 
attempt to ducuu the devdopuseiit and rclationahip between the court and porce* 
lain production. The questions addressed here include: < I) Was the cmng Ting 
ware rvallv not acveplahle to the Iwelfth* century court? <2) W'Jiat wax the reason 
behind firing |u ware for oflivial use? (1) Was the irason for producing Kuan ware 
in the Southern Sung tbe same as that In the late Nordiern Sui^? In other words, 
during the twelfth century. In (he period between the Northern Sung and the 
establishment of the Southern Sung, what kinds of factors odlumcrd oflkials with 
regard to porcelain production? 

Mor)^ K'ou Ting Wart ond rhe faiper/a/ Tisi* jor Gold and Silvct Iflire 
The Ting bbi. well known as one of the suppliers tjf p^eUin to ofboals during 
the Sung dmastv, was also a commercial bln whose products were soh! throughout 
tbe ewntry and In other parts of (he world. TIk bln was located in Oucn*tz*u vll* 
lage, Chu'Vai^ counts, Hopei Province. Situated nearby were two stoles, from 
which we know the following: ^ al the end of the Five Dynastici peHtnl, in 957, the 
government estahliihed a position entitled Tz'u*yaoshang*sbuj-wu ihih. which was 
held by a local official as part of Hs many duties. The duties of this positiun, which 
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still evist^ in the Northern Sung> includesl the man^cment of kilni and the 
rcsp>nsibil(tv of sending lesies of porcelain (o the Tz*u>ch‘s k'u, or Porcelain 
blnrchnu*^.'*^ Another important responabilitv of tius position tsas the cotlectioo of 
commercial taxes. During the Xsi-nu^ period {106S'77). the entire countrv had 
K793 commercial or relaiesi tax offices,^ The taxes collected Menl into the Leh 
Siorehou/e, in cover the countn 's general etperues. Up unttl ) 120, Chicn*tz’u vil* 
l^;e still kept records of its vendors’ transactions.* Therefore, Ting ware nor onJ) 
served an oflicial purpose, but also a conuncrdal peoducl. 

With regard to the porcelain entering the Porcelain Storehouse, it was either 
used to supply the government ofRces and iftncr court, or, if it was not anroediatc* 
ly needed, was m>U 1. which enriched the national treasury. Soote porcelain was 
delivered to the finance organiralion, and lU price was set bv merchants; some was 
soltl by the ufTidals of the inner court, who were in charge of the country's border 
territories.^ This ntay be one reason whr a considerable amount of Rrst rate porcc* 
lain has been discov'cred in nobles’ tombs of the Uao ami Hsla. The ladi of main* 
laining the rccjuired amount of items in the E^orceUin Storehouse tlater referred to 
as the Miscellaneous Storehouse), fell tu cIUkt the «i(lMial<c who made orders to 
artisans to produce the required amount, or to local ofTlculs who went out to 
in'ipt'C'l available material and ihcn aoqtiiml that whxh was necesAary." In the inenb 
of Emperor T'ai*tsung's empress <d. lOOOj, which is situated In Kung courtly, 
Honan Prtwince, there were unearthed thlciy-seven Tii^ ware pieces,^ demon' 
sTrating that carlv (Serthern Sung Ting wart* merited imperial patronage. Among 
those pieces fountl. sixteen are incised with the character Jhren. From the end of (be 
T 'ang dynasty tn the Northern Sung, more than one hundml Rfly pieces have been 
unearthed with this marfc.*° Explanations regarding the interpretation of the mark 
vary, hut many tend to describe it as meaning '‘ofricul.* "imperial familv* or "noble 
lamily." Although these unearthed objects do not have unglared rims, they do pos* 
srsH banilcd rims made of gohJ or silver. Iriim this, wr lan cundudr ihai porrelain 
with melal rims was not excluded the Imperial ramih. 

The term "rough mouth" (Awnjf f'ou) in the Imc of text "(the couri| cannot 
bear U) use Ting ware whkh has a rough mouiJi.* relates to thr coarv rim. which 
docs nut have any glare. The reason for this feaigre H thr practice of firlr^ shallow 
vessels upside down on their rims, bringing them Into contact with the saggars and 
making it necessary to leave the rims unglared.Scholars believe that ewn^ k'm 
I'itig ware appears to have hem fust prodwid dunng the msddic of the Northern 
Sung (Jen tsuT^ 1I02$-63| and 9tcn tsur^ |l0bft-8S| eras) and reached its peak at 
the end of the Northern Sung. Moreover, some scholars believe that it was 
because the rim was unglazcd that it wax banded with metal; but. on the contnrv, 
thr reason for the nnglarcd nm vv'as that the mrtai*banded rim was the popular 
ta.*ite i>l the Ihnc, 

Prom both archaeological discoveries and recorded material, it can he seen 
that during SheR>tsui^’s reign the cotuitrv’s ceramic industry w'as thriving. For 
instance, Ching*tc chen, in the fifth vear of tbe Ttfan*fcng period (1082), estab¬ 
lished a Tax OfTicc tor Kilns. r>uring the dcLfine of the Yuch and I Ivir^ Idbu, in the 
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Arst ^ar of the Hsi*ning pcnn4 (1068), and during the Yuui*feng period 
(I078-8S), tbe«e kilm sdH Mi^itied Uiie« in kind to the court.'‘ During the 
YudD'feDg period, Y»o*chou used porcelain as its form of lax in kind, and during 
the ^ame period in 1084, a ‘spirit* stele for the kiln was erected.'* These actions 
dearly indicate the importance of the porcelain industrv in ibe eyes of tlie oHIcials. 
'fhis flotiridung mdustrr can he attributed to (be prosperous society, the spread of 
skills, and Emperor Shcn-tsiang’s poboea for enricfaii^ the national treasury. It is 
written in the ofTsdal history of the Sung dynasty that this emperor sought to 
increase (be national treasury' in order to raise an army to recover territory lost to 
the barbarians.'^ He esiahlsshed a new treaaury, called the Yuan*fcng Treasury, and 
sOtM3gly proeioted the coHection of riches cf all kinds to HU it. The national trea¬ 
sury relied on rax collection, and accordingly, needed vast ftnancial resources, The 
local ofluaaU, as a result, wurked hard to piomuir all kinds of commercial indua* 
Try, and on their own initiative rccjueslod the cstablishinent of ofRces for the levy* 
ing and coileatng nf taxes. The rise and prosperity o( the porcelain industry is con¬ 
sequently not unrelated to these factors. It was during this period of increased taxes 
on kihu and 5«rce market competition that k*a« Ting ware first appeared. 
Prom an economic point of view, Ting ware that wm fired upside down and <itacked 
In laggan to sate space. enaUing Urge amounts to be Ared at once, saved costs. 
From a decorative point of view, the upnde-down firing process contribuled to the 
development of the techniques for adding metal bands to the rims and the use of 
mold impn*ued decoration. 

The ctMom of increasing the heauiv of wares by addu^ gold or silver to the 
etiges had been practiced since the Kan <Knaa(v. After the tenth century, tens of 
thousands of ceramic, hawksblll turtle. Ivory, ranan. and other items sent horn the 
Wu’Yueh Kingdom were decorated on their edges with gold or silver.'^ Clearly, 
(his w'is to satisfy the tastes of pe^de from the upper strata of Sung society. It w-as 
recorded that during Jen*tsisr^s reign, an incident occurred In (be inner court, 
where a kitchen hand took (he silver off all (he e^es of the kitchen utemiJs, steal¬ 
ing over ),600 taels of silver.'^ Thb event UJuslrates bow extrav^ant the emperor's 
silvcr-inlaid eating utensiU were. The omunun people were also interested in imi* 
latuig this practice of adding goM or silver to iheh ware, with the result that In 
1036 it was decreed that for *al I utensils.., only ofTKlaJs of the third grade and above 
could use w*ares decorated with gidd hands...or, only if the ware was a gift from the 
emperor.*'* From this, it can be seen that laws prohibiting the spread of the prac¬ 
tice of decorating items with precious metals were necessary. During this period, 
more tl^n ten thousand taels of gtdd and silver were used armuallv (dr this decora¬ 
tive purpose.'’ The practice of covering edges obviously began well before the 
Ting kiln started liring ilx ware upside down. The praclice was oot introduced to 
etwer up the ungla^ed rim, but. on the contrary, the unglazed rim w'as possibly 
instituted because of the p^iular practice of decorating edges. 

Decorating the edges of wares with gold or silver was a specialized artistic 
skill. Within the gov'crnment organization there was a Crafts Institute {Wen-ssu 
yuan), w'hich was under the jurisdiction of the court. Ii had foriy-twxi workshops, 
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one of which w&t the l^g iso workshop |DecuT3ik]n \Si3rkJiQp>. Besides 

du8. (here was the Hou>)ii4n ts«o*l$o »o, wfiich crwirrolkd by ibe inner court, 
and bad seventy-four workshops emplt^ng between three hwHred and four hun¬ 
dred thirty areuans. This deparonent also had a Leog tso wxtrkshop.^ The Tn^ 
ware sjbmlttcd as lajies id kind was seot from (he Porcelain Storehouse to these 
workshops, where the metal rim wk added. It was then either presented to the 
emperor nr used as a form of reward for ofRaals or amhasaodors. In (act, so as to 
avoid the metal band slif^nf^ ofT the smooth rim, the etlgc was gntund to make it 
coarse, enabling the band to be firmly fitstened to the rim. 

The Naliooai Palace Museum Tmg bowl with sculpted loliu petals, incised 
with the iiuen character (f^ 6A), follows the style of the early Sung dynasty. It is 
fired upright, and there is no glare m the foot. I lowe^'cr, the fc^ialed rim has been 
ground away, ami the uvlented sections of tlw rim have traces of white glaze. The 
glaze was applied but grour>d awav before the metal band was added, k niav be (hat 
the upside-down firiDg method used forTing ware w^ designed to save time In ilie 
work process, In that it pniduced a coarse rim to which the band could be coov«. 
nicntly added, Therefore, whether it was fired upside down was irrelevant; as long 
a» the trend of atiding metal bands persisied. the rim would hiv« to be roughened. 
Mcng YIun*Uo*s Tung-ch^i^ mettg~ht/a la, which recerdt aspects of daily life during 
Hul tsung's reign <1 iOl 2S), notes (hat when the Inner court celebrated a birthday 
'lacquer utcnslb banded in gold and sliver were used."^^ In other words, bmperor 
Hul*tsung's court still used food utensils that were banded with metal. Thus, it i» 
not possible that Ting ware was forbidden freen entering the coun because N had a 
l^mled rcm. 

The upside-down firing method also benefited the drscli^iment and Imple¬ 
mentation of the technique of impressing molded decuralion onto Tmg ware By 
uttlldng the stacked-saggar process, it w’as possible to produce many ot^ecu of a 
similar design. The exterior decoration w*as reduced, and ornamenlalfon was con¬ 
centrated on the interior. The point of support for ware fired i^ldc down waa 
entirely on (he rim, in order (o ennire that (be ware did not warp Consequendy. 
wares with everted mouths, small feet, and thin bodies were possible, and after (bey 
were coated with a (hin layer of glare and flrvd. a brilliant, transparent efTecl was 
achirved. Compared with the same mold technique used at the Yao*chou kiln, 
whose wares had (hick bodies and stacous glazes and could only be fired upright, 
the advantage of firiJ^ the thin Ting ware i^wide down was undeniable. The molded 
ware of Yao-chou and Tmg'chou both appeared around (he middle of (he Nnrlhcm 
Sung period. The arrangement of the decnmeion and ihc decorative themes were 
often similar. This was prohabh' related to (he olTrcial practice of requesting des^s, 
In which requests for specific motifs were maile by (be relci-airt central government 
agency. In addition, because of the large quantitv of pk*te required, many kilns 
oltcn u.vd mokh to save time in carvn^ ’fhe intrkacr and cocnpleuty of ibe mold 
refiecled the imperial family’s aesthetic point of view* towards gold and silver ware, 
tapestry, and embrotderv,^^ Tape.stry and embroidery arc Dal, but the embossed 
cficct of gold and diver ware h sen similar to that of molded porcelain. 
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In the begumif^. the ruriud method of decca'aling ponxrUin was not through 
impressing molds, as clay as easier to cut after it is half clried. The Yuch kiln used 
thin and panted tooU to iodse designs, while the Yao and Ting kilns preferred a 
slanted knife, and were also adept at using cemibs of bamboo to draw waves, flower 
petals, and shadows. The elTcct that was adueved on the soft clay cannot be corn* 
pared with any other materials. After glazing, the color filled and dcepenei) in the 
incised grooves, thereby increasing the feeling of smoothness and fluiditv. Tlie Ting 
kilo, howe>er, abandoned incising for moldsi^. and thus forsake fluidity for orderli¬ 
ness and intrkney. The reason for this is that the Ting kiln was guided by a different 
aesthetic laste. Molds w«re commonly employed to impress designs onto meul 
objects and small seal-shaped molds had also been used on bricks, dies, aitd early 
porcelain. In the case of Ting ware, the use of a single, paltemed, mushrunm* 
shaped mold meant that a piece's shape and decor could be created al the same 
time. This technique was probablv related to the repousse technique employed on 
gold and irther ware, which was popular in the T'ang and Sung dynasties. 

Sung emperors were t«ry particular about ibclr gold and silver wares. For 
example, thirty gold bells produced by a highly skilled artisan from the Tru*vun* 
loij.during SungT'ai*tsui^*s reign (97^971 w«re still regarded ai paUce treasures 
in the time of llui-lsung fM0l-2S).^ During the Sung dynasty, the Hou-yilan 
isan-uo so, locaie<l In the Tru-yun lou. was the largest workshop.This workshop 
w’ls similar to the inner court's Craft Irwtitute, bul its divisionK were even more 
speeiahred. Half its work Involved produdi^ gold and silver ware. Generally 
speaking, items made or ilccorated with gold and silver as aeeesaories ft>r the 
emperors’ and vfRdah* costumes, nnUcs* marriage ilenn, and glfu presenird by 
oftkials to the Khhan Tartars w ere produie<l in these two wuckshops. All pieces 
that were decorated with sihtr and gold—for example, ornaments, rhinoceros 
hairpins, saddlerv. Iwlts^were embellished with such motifs as fruits, treasures, 
the Guardian Kings, the F.ighi Immortals, rhinocerua. paired deer, stalking lions, 
wild horses, playing vhiMren, phoeniuea, and nuwers.^ All of these motifs were 
approved by the emperor, and dmiUr deeorations could he seen on the clothing of 
court and miUiary ofEcials. Man^ of the surviving gold and silver wares itnear^cd 
from Sung and liao (omiM aod sUirage celUx> Iteax these bnda of muUfs (ftg. 6.2), 
The designs of gold and silver made for the inner palaco are related to the molded 
motifs on Ting ware such as (Ions pUving. children playvig, and paired deer ((Ig 
6.3). At Ting the kiln site there have been dtscenTred sherds with dragon and 
phoemx designs—imperial svmhols, the misappropriation of which could he con* 
sideKd a crime.^ The mnlHed ornamentation of Ting ware is unquestionably relat¬ 
ed to its oflicuJ function. The 5vng Aui-yoe, whKh contains records related to 
porcelain fnwi the late Northern bung, further support* this, recordmg that until 
the end of the Northrm Sung, mold imptewed Ming K’ou Ting poiwlain was still 
requisitioned as a tax in kind by the Imperial Palace. 

The Sitog hvi*/iw states that in the dxth month nf 1I2S, the lut year of Hui* 
tsung’s re^, the emperor decreed tJsat the number of items levied for the Shang* 
shih chu (Palace Food Service) be decreased. This included ''the medium*sized, 
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hhi>rt-legged putcetain i’of^-e6an (soup bow'l) WTib coilod dragon d«cor on dK 
insidr, madr at Cliung-bhan fu |knoAn is Ting-chou after ni3|. which w'as 
reduced by ten.*^^ The Shang-shih chu was a di^iaioo of the bu-akang chu (Six 
Palaces Services), origiiulh' created as a icmporarv otDcc but changed into a per¬ 
manent institute in I lOd). TIuso/IWc used the name of the emperor co indiscnmi* 
natelv lew lem of thousands ofluxunoas items. ThU }cd tn numerous rwults, until 

4 4 

i\l€, when the empire w'as under siege bv the Chin and Empcpcpf Ch'ln-tsui^ (r. 
1126-27) decreed that this office should be eliminaietl lo appease the people.^ 
Porcelain t‘ang~chan were available in different ti^s with the same design. They 
were also produced with the upside-down Hring metho'l deacribed earlier. A ^tenl 
diicovered at the Ting kiln has the some kind of molded dragon design describod in 
Hui*t»ung> decree (fig. 6.4a). and is coincidrnulK, from a short legged bosvl.^ A 
complete diih fourvd in a cellar near the Ting kiln (fig. 6.4b),** has a simibr molded 
ciragim design. The wares retjvested by the Shang-shih efau, were evklenlly not lim¬ 
ited to one kind. At the Ting kiln, a sherd wa> found with the character* Shang*shih 
chti, (fig 6.S),^ which came from a vessel that was short legged, wide inouihed, 
with curved sides and a narrow foot. This piece must hate been fired upside down. 
The liutsUie U plain. Inn the inside h filleil with tomplkateil designs. In the center 
arc two fiflh'dragon (fuh depkled like ffving deaguns). which waa a presiTihesI 
design for Chilians. Tlua further dwwa that the mart^ Ting wares with mold* 
cd designs were produced in large t^uantlUes lo supply the imer court during die 
Hui't«ung era <r II0I-2S). ThU was the luxurhms ami waatvful side of the late 
Northern Sung court, and it ended with the demise of the Northern bung 

The intlurnce of gold and silver waro were nol liraiuvl to Tmg wares wilh 
molded designs. When the common wlneshopt began io use siUer vessek.*^ the 
shapes ol flb|ecu in other meslia, such as porcelain and lacvpier, we re aho influ* 
cnced. For instance, ware* w’lth foUatc rims, lohrd vessels, and w’ares with 
sprigged relief were all probably based on goM and silver shapes. The Ting ring- 
haruilrd cup (fig. 6.6). referred to as the rh'u'chd), imitates the court’s cclehrattvc 
gold and sliver ware.*^ Broken parts of molds of (his cup have been found at the 
Ting kiln site,*^ priwin| that it was produced in large cjuantitles. The ]u bowl in die 
shape of a lotus Is also based on a gold or sther prototype. However, was |u ware 
really only produced lo imitate the stvie of gold and silver w’are»?Thc court could 
have iia<l an unlimited supply of pure gold, sn why RpenJ the tune and effort creat¬ 
ing a kiln to produce such an imitation’ 

The fi/sr ojihe }v Ktlrx ovni the /a^riof Kiln 

During the twelfth century. gUw was deemed a prenous article in Japan. Korea, 
and China. The people of the Sung djnastv had substanUaJ knciwlmlge of glass, and 
there was more (ban one process smelting it. A kind of glass called ^vo-^ii was 
made to imitate the opac)Ucney?i and warm, smooth fcelii^ of jade. In the Siuig 
dynasty, the clothing worn by oDicials for .«acTifktai riles was decorated with 

During this period, the use of gloss was widespread, and ibe lai^ omuuni 
unearthed is proof'of this. In archeok>giad excayatkins, it k rvnunon to find glass 
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d4Hng to the dyiustv. fortuitousK preserved io the sea%t stone compari- 
mentsofthe roimdabons of Buddhist temj^es. AnuSherkind ofgUs (hai was popu* 
lar diiriog the is mentioned in Mcng Yuan*leos Tun^-di/n^ mtng-hu^ /u. He 
noted llul a schoJar like himself would prefer a pi-waa (blue-green) glau bowl to a 
ajK*ero«e.'* 

Glass existed in China as early as the Chou dynasty, and during the Six 
Dynasties period, its basic composition was known. By the Sung dynasty, it had 
become a common commodiTv and could be purchased anywhere. It was also 
understood that the cnost valuaUe glass came from foreign sources. Chinese glass in 
bright colors was available, hut it was very fr^lc and would crack if hot w'ater 
came into coniaci with it. Foreign made glass was, in comparison, duller in color, 
hut cduM withstand boiling water, and was as strong as porcelain or silverware, 
[slamic glass contained borax, t^tich imparted certain qualities to the glass, such as 
low expandability, hi^ heal reaisunce. and resistance to cracking under high tem* 
peratures. Chinese glassware for Buddhist reliquaries contained lead, with the 
restili that the glass waa thin, brtght, and anractive In comparison, the carved glass 
boitks made by the .\iabs were tludi, practi»l. and durable.^ Because of the Sung 
peoples' preference for Islamic glass, much of U entered China along with spices 
and perfume. Jl even became an item of tribute. Records show that on various 
occasiorts from 39 to 1S9 pieces of ^ass were med in this way.*^ 

Locally made dtin and Iragik ^ass was In abumlanl supply, while the Islamic 
tribute glass was mainly found at the court. There were no artisans in the court, 
however, to shape the glass. Ts*ai T'aos r*irjb*wi sfion*tf‘unj i jn reconls llial In 
1114, bmperor Muotsung mapcctcvl the Fmg*ch'en Storehouse himself and found 
two glau 1 ‘csseU and two targe conulners filled with glass matrix that resembled 
iron )dag in lumps shout the sise of a fist. No ar>e knew what it was for or where it 
came from. The tnner court had the glass matrix smelted and molded, making glass 
pebbles of green, red, yellow’, and white, but they rouM not form them into other 
shapes.*^ In the West, the raw material of glass was often first smelled into a glass 
matrix before being shipped to fore ig n markets. Local artisans would then liirlher 
shape the matrix into objccis that reflecled local characlcriitHex, Clearly, the Sung 
court did not know* how to deJ with the glass matrix. .ARer it Is smelt, glass can 
only he shaped bs' blow ing and models^ with the proper tools. 

Sung Huh (rung evidently ^Tpronaicd the beauty of glass and tried to shape It, 
but fdled. In the tomb of a princess horn the Ch’cn Stale of the Liao dynasty, dated 
101B, numerous Islamic glao hems were found. One ol'the pieces was a transpar¬ 
ent vase w'ith carving on ri (Rg. 6.7b). known as a mallet-shaped vase, because of its 
diab'shaped mouth, long and narrow nock, slopir^ shoulders, and almost perpen- 
dicuJv barrel shaped body w ith a dighrty concave base.*^ This vase is very similar 
to the crIaJun-glasrd )u vase with a dish-shaped mouth, which was unearthed in 
Pao-feng county, Honan Provmce.** except Out the bottk has a flatter base and a 
straightcr neck (Rg 6.7d). ITie National Palai'c Museum’s two ]u ware mallet¬ 
shaped vases are similar to these glass vases (ftg. 6.S). aside from the fact that the 
mouth is ground away and they have melal rims.^’ This kind of v'ase with a dish* 
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perpeiulKular hatn;]-Jupnl bodv has bwn found in 
Egypt» Iran, Serce Umani» and llopci. Scholars briievc ihai this shape was influ¬ 
enced by tenth iif>d elet'enth cenmn' blamic glassw'arc (flg which was popu¬ 

lar during that time, ’Ihe b4xlt uf the ware gtaduoUv became more TubuUr and the 
outer decor plainer. Id China. seeeraJ simUar tases have been unearthed, the oldest 
dated to 1058 (ftg. 6.7c)/^ The cmpcriyrs of the Sung dynasty undoubtedly 
admired the imported glassware, and the NalioruJ Palace Museums two Ju ware 
x'ases seem to have been influenced by this preference. 

Although the shope of these glass vases and Ju ware vases is very amilar. the 
kUrtaie of the gla^ in cemparuon, shiny and smooth, even on the rim and the 
base. It has been repeatedly recorded by Sung schoUrv that tiie emperor did not 
like Tmg ware because its ungiaied rim, aJthou^, io fact, the Ting kiln contin* 
ucH to manufanure ware for (he court. EVihaps what was passed down in these 
records U only partiallv true. Emperor Hui tsung may have used this as an recuse 
to order the ]u kiln to make fully glazed port'clain with svsanie secd-shape<l spur- 
marb. Firing porcelain on spurs did not begin at the ]u bln: this technique was 
already in use in the early Northern Sui^ at the Yao’chou kifai cximplex and (he so- 
called Ju kilns, which were numerous and spread over Pao feng county and other 
areas of Ju-rhou, and prixluccil wares that wtrrv closely related in appearance u> 
those of Yao* chou. It is also possible that, w ith the addldon of new bins established 
under the emperors onlers, nrlghboringartisans were hired (u urrate and study a 
new ware with a smaller spur and an even glaze, which led to the esiaMishmeni of 
die Juanri Kuan kilna. which sent iheir wares to the palace. 

Another reason for the possible connection between gbss and ju ware b (hit 
Ju-chou had large deposits ol agate. Coincidencallv, during the fourth ami fifth 
years of the (’heng-ho period, two large haiches of agate were listed as coxes in 
kind, which was at that time an important news Rem and led lo the elevation of Ju* 
chou a status.As pointetl out by other scholars. l)>e location of the Ju kiln at (be 
Ch'lng-llong temple in Poo leng eoianty. was under the Jurisdiction of the Ch’lng* 
iing-chen towruhip, Ju-i hou, an area llwt wan known for its agate priHlutzion in the 
Sung dynasty,*^ The chemical composition of agate is silka dioxide; after it b Grcd. 
It becomes gla.is. After it is fired and (be colors hetome uncvml) distnbutevi, a 
glass matrix can also resemble agate. Accordu^ to the Ch'ii^*p» rs u thrb. the ju 
kJin used ^ate as its glaae.^ The inner court, which was unalile to make glaxsware, 
ordered the Ju-chou kiln, wluch sent agate as tribute and was also able to make 
celadon ware, to take the glass or ^ate and fire it onto the mrface of (he potvclasn. 
They also requested tiul the porcelain be round and smooth, without mong i'oufir 
unglaved rlmi. Therefore, a sequence of events can be reconstructed, beguuiing 
with the discmery of (he glass matrix, and moving on to the courtV failure to make 
glassware, the presentation of agate os a tax in kind, and the order lu make glared 
purcelain w'ithout unglazod rims at ju'cbou. Soon after the fifth year of the Cbcng- 
hu period (] 11S), the world famous and treasured Ju ware was Rrst made. 

The above discussion has explored the possihilRv lJut Use Ju kiln's Fullv glazed 
celadon porcelain resulted from an ofRcial request to make smitaDon gla.sswar«. It is 
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not meant to resolve whether the celaiSrm ware was originally made in the area 
around die Ju kiln, or whether it became a regular kiln at a later point, or CN'on 
whether the reiKJwnetl Ju kiln was for ofBdal or civilian asc. The conciuiions that I 
luwc reached from my research on the subject are set forth below. 

First, there were multiple sources fur the Sung murtS porcelain ware. Besides 
receiving the lr>c^ tax in kind from the Ting and Yueh kilns, the nacsona) treasury 
might have ordered artisans Irom other parts of the country to manufaciurc the 
rei^uired ware. Some examples tmiude sherds with the mgn marks Ta-kuan and 
Cbn^'ho, found at the Yao bln. These wares w’ere known to have been supplied to 
oflkials during Hui'Mjngi reign. Furthermore, from sherds inscribed with ihin- 
thou <nibure bow’l) and hu/^-yu (supplied for imperial use) fouiid at the Oiien kiln, 
it is kiHiwn that these wares were sent as lax in kind to the court for tea drinking 
But these fmds do not mean that these two kilns did uot have a long history of sup- 
plvn^ purveUin to the general public. Near the location of the Ch'ing-liang tem 
pie. were the old Idbis of lu shan, H^ hsien, Un ju. and Pao feng The Oi’lng- 
bang temple kiln might have had an even longer prudwtaon history, and might also 
have suj^lied ofTieiaJ wares. Moreover, this kiln ts believed to be one of die Ju 
kilns. In the fifth tear of ibr Cheng*ho period, under ortlem from the central gov** 
ernment, local agate was added to (he glaxc. It is. therefore, also possible dial 
because of the ^ate tax in kind, the Ching*liang temple was e»iaUbhed as a new 
kiln for lemporarv citperiinenlal productMO, 

Second, a Northern Sung Kuan kiln existed, but it w'as no* necesaardy du' Ju 
kiln. It was under official or guvenimenl jurj«KcUon, uiilinng the artisan synem, 
and had been producing celadon for a long time. For instance, ihe workshops 
rrferml (o as Ch'iiig*rau (so arvd Yatytsu iso were listed as olTKev under the Tung* 
hsk pa tso asu (East and kVesi Eight Wbriuhops).^* which was involved mainly in 
cunstruction within ami oulside ihc capital. There was also an oFTice known as the 
Yau'Wu (Kiln OflWe), that wa» m existence before 1007. whose duucs included the 
supply and mansgement uf dav' lor the production of vessels. Under this nfficr. 
aside from the regular artbans Involved In the pfoducHon oTbrlcks and tiles, there 
was the Ch'ing-lso chung (celadon ardsansi and Ho*yao chiai^ (giaae arlissns), 
who were spjiarentlv inredved in the production of celadon ware. The Ch*ing*yao 
tvo ami the Ch’ing'lxo chiai^ are rompami with the Ch'IngiiiH yaci in the hooks 
Hsitrt-ih'tit £>n dfl thth and .Mtng itong lu, which concerned Hangchow.All of 
them produced celadon ware. The Ch'ing ch'i kiln vras rreorded as die Southern 
Suit’s Chiao-l'an-hsia Kuan kiln; thus, the Ch*ing*yao tso and the Ch*ing*tso chi* 
ang should be the Northern Simg’s Kuan Idins and artisans, respectively. The Kiln 
OflWe of the Northern Sung w*a5 orJv utibred vcbcn it was re<fuircd, and ceased to 
Funetkm when not needed. For instance. Emperor Cb^i-tsimg, in 1009. re-eitsb- 
Ndicd (he Eastern and Western Kiln OfTict: ft^ the purpose of bculding a palace; 
consouction began in February and stopped m October.^ This is a typical example 
of an ofBcial gathering of resources and arnsans as needed; the resulting products 
were apparemOv exchnlv'elv fur Dirk's! use. a characloristJc of Kuan wares recog¬ 
nized by later generations, .kllhough in 1009 (he Kiln OfRce was rccc^mzcd for its 
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porcelain production, before and afttr this date there is no detf record as lo 
whether the Kdn OfBcc at the capital acluallv made celadnn ware, TIk only iJiu^ 
that was rct,x>rded b\* this oflice was the quantity of tsood and coal used in the 
kilns. Although the Kiln Office mas base been responsible tor production, and 
couUI have built the kilns to make the porcelain, it is also possible that these hinc* 
uons were performed by the Ta'u'Vao shui'wu (Tax Office for Kilns), since this 
ofRce is often referred In in historical doeumenis as the Kiln Office.^ Or. during 
the earlv Sung, the Western Kiln OfRce may have onlv been a colicctioii place, 
gathering pmducu from the various (.vlarhm kibti,^^ Therefore, it may not be the 
case, as is often surmised that there were porcelain IdliM built in the capstal. From 
the Sung hul-^<io. it is known ihar the East and West bi^l Worluliops did not neccs* 
sarily onler warc« from the capital, but rnade orders lo carious provinces.^ If It Is 
true that during the Cbeng>ho period, "the capital had kilns lo make the wares,* 
then the manufacture of the wares could have been over s een by the East and >Vbst 
Eight Workshops, or the Eastern Kiln Ofike, and ii is possible, but not necessarily 
the cast, that the kilns were bulll In the c'spltal. FVrhap It Is when the )u kiln was 
established, around the fourth and hfih years of the Clwngho period (1114-1S), 
when the agate taxes In kind from |u*chou w e re uxrd lo make imitation glassware. 
Or, It could be tr> the flfih to seventh years of the Cheng^ho persod (1 US*’I7>. 
when the Ming*t'ang (Hall of Enlightened Rule) was bulh ami kiln* wvre needed to 
make new ceremonial wares. For the same reasons aa when Emperor CTien isung 
built a palaec, the Eastern Kiln Office was requested to make a new supply of 
ecramtes. Since the dates of these two events were very close, they could have been 
two separate events or the samr. It Is also piwslhle that after Uirsc o'ents. the Liu* 
vhang chii asked for additional taxes In kind and the Kiln Office therefore continued 
prudiKiion. Unfortunately, when the Chin soidieiw invaded some ten years later, 
the records were lost before they could be entered imn tite vchives. From records 
of the Yuan-feng pcriml <l07S-fi5), it is known that thr Eastern and Western Kiln 
Offices were situated beside the Fien River, whkb w*as prone to flrxulingi^ per* 
haps these sites arc under present-day K'ai feng 

'fhird, the characteristics of |u ware werr already well known during thr 
Northern Sui^ In 1124, on a viait to Korea, the emmarv Hni Chsi^ saw examples 
of Korean celadon and said that It was siiDllar to the new* porcelain of Ju-chou.^ 
*New” referred not only to the age, but to the new n> le. such as that of the cerv* 
moniat wares awarded lo Korea by the imperial etwirl in 1117. The sMe, colur, 
and iecluu([ue of these warn were unanimousU recognired as a new and creative 
achievement of the period, and must bate been something Hui-iaung was wry 
proud of. 17 k twelfth* ccsttujv Korean celadons seen today, asvJe Irosn the similari¬ 
ty in glare style, w^rv also manufactured using the sesame•tecd*shapcd spur tech¬ 
nique. which has aKo been cunlirmcd a» a charaetcristk* of Ju ware. These wares 
had a Lmited production to begin with, and after the ravages of w'ar. dK Southern 
Sung court treated them as treasures. During (he (wentt'-nrst year of the Shai>- 
hsing period (I ISI), a powerful offWial, Chxi^ Chun, gave Emperor Kao esuog 
sixteen pieces of Ju ware, twelve jueces of glassware, and other Irrasures. such as 
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braozes, pamtiQ^s, «nd jad^. These were oil tho^ Out were prized bv Emperor 
Hui-isuf^. In the imperial garden, both tbe glass bottles and the Ju ware were used 
for bolding flower arrangemenu.^' a fact Out suggests that these items were cher¬ 
ished equalK for their j^>leiKlid beauty. 

Soufhrrn Sung K'uon Won ond Ajluu/ liurer^^ Socr^krof Kiia 
Another important factor iniluendng the manufacture of porcelain was its use in 
sacriTidal rites. State ceremonies took place often during this dsne. Traditionally 
held for the purpose of worshipping hearen. earth, ar>d the ancestors; diey also 
helped to reinforce the emperor's authority. Sung scholars studied tn detail thr hiv 
torkal records of rariotas sacnTidiJ ceretnoiues, especiallj the important ones per¬ 
formed in the Chiamsau (Suburban Sacrifices), the Mlng>i*ang (Hall of Enlightened 
Rule), and the T*ai*nuao (Impcnal Ancestral Temple), An examiitallon of these 
studies can also shed light on the ritual uses of porcrUin. 

These ceremonies were eompbcaied and a large i^uaniity of ceremonial wares 
was required. In the second year of Emperor T'ai'tsu's reign <961), the emperor 
decreed that the Sdn*/(*r'u, by Nieh Ch'ung*i, was to be the authoritative hook on 
all riTuals.^ This began a trend in the Sung imperial palace lu 'return Uj the proper 
rituals of ancient times,* hut as seen from the taxes in kind sent to the capital from 
the Southern T'ang and Wu Yiieh kingdoms, Including gold, silver, rhinoceros 
horn, ciephani tusk, and Yuch and Tmg porurlain.^^ the eariv Sung Court was not 
very particubr about the item* the% used for rituals. After Sung |eii-uung derided 
to perform personally the cemmmie* at the Mii^*i'ang,^ however, dose altcnnon 
W'as given to the form and rules gmeriui^ ceremonial wares. Because of Jen*tsung, 
scholars arnl ofRcUls began to discuss thr Icnpru'Uiice of rituals, even though the ' 

ritual* were based on the Ssn*fl t’o. Thi* hook is a cumpilaiioo of workii based on 
the illustrative books Sundj, by scholars of the Eastern Han, Sui, and T'ang dvnas* 
ties. Ihe kliuslraliuns were made avxonling to what the scholars thou^t ritual ves* ' 

seU jthouUI look like based on their traditional names rather than on excavated 
examples. In the sevriMh year of the Oi'sng*ll period (1047), the vcswls used in the 
Suburban Sacrifice wtcc gnurd dKieh, ceramic tertg, and ceramic the errarnks 
used in the state ceremonies wtsc based on the 5oa-/f rV. Onlv a recent edition of 

I 

thk book survives today, so (be cups, bowls, and plates {llustrated there may only 
bear an approximate rtlabonshsp to the utual vrsn^ types used in the erremnnies 
of the eariv Sung, which included j. ftuei, tw, and p’un. Ritual containers, such as 
x'o^'tnn. thoMsan. hn-cnm, hsiong-aran. ho-mn, and theA*tsun, were probaUv large 
vessels. 

For the purpose of studying all types of andent .vacrifidal certrmonies, aiul in 
order to w ri' et t any errors of the past. EmperOT Shen-tsung (r. I068-8S) ertab* 
iished a new* bureau called Hsiang* ts^ li*i so (Office of Edittng for Ceremomes of 
Etiquette).^ fn 1083, the emperor unlered that pottery, which lymbolired the 
nature of Hcav'en and earth, be used in ceremonies in ^der to conform (o the sim* 
pliciC)* of ancient rituals, This may be one of the reasons that, from the SKcn- 
tsung period onward*, porcelain was prodiH-cd in large quantities. The kind of 
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ware u&cd for ritwU depended on the kind of cervmun* performed, wtiiiii LouJd 
have been simple, or cokvful and decorative. The simple ceremonies dkJ not use 
gold or silver wares, but a plain ware which was not to be banded with precious 
meiah. Therefore, the line of text '^Uie uxirt) cannot bear to use Ting ware which 
has a rough mouth" nw have been used In referente to wan» used in ceruin cere¬ 
monies. Shrn-trung’s desire to make each ceremon* proper and eitairl resulted in 
their becoming eictremeK detailed and complkated. The scholar-ufTicial and poet 
Su Shih 0037-1101 >, who was at this lime oflkiailv eng^ed in work related to rit¬ 
uals. recommended a smiphficatiofl of this pracoce and a reduction in the number 
of ceremonies, hut his ^ipcal wv nut needed. Instead, in (he Hui-tsui^ era, cer¬ 
emonies became more luxurious and wasteful. 

The emperors of the mld-Nonhi^n Sung recruited scholars to discuB anciCDl 
rituals, believii^ the previous rituals were impractical and contrarv to the mean¬ 
ings in the books. Scholars raised numerous quesbotu, and this is probably the rea¬ 
son why antiques were arudied aiicUr beginning in (his period. Scholars involved in 
literary research anti the tollccUng of antiques promoted the study of antiqtuties. 
etymology, and ancient regulation* governing rituals. Their purpose was to investi¬ 
gate the origins of production, to nil in miismg paru of classical texts, and to erad¬ 
icate earlier rnlslntcrpretaiions.^ There were abn numerous cnlledors. who puh- 
llthed catalogues and euays based on their own collcctloitt. Even the ImperiaJ fami¬ 
ly became InvoK'ed in this trend, besides publishing botAs of regulations on rituals, 
in the Ta*kuan period (1107-9), Emperor Hui-tsui^ ordered the tompllation of 
the Hs\Mr>'hc pc kv t'udtf (Catalogue of Anuquities in the HsOan-ho ejection), 
which included over five hundred objects. By the Cheng-ho period (1M l-IS>. 
there were over 6,000 pieces in (he coUcction. which illustrates the great interest 
in ex< avating antiques. These books may have been incomplete, but the spirit of 
textual research deeply influenced the rules concerning ritual wares, 

*rhc emperor's adherence to '‘returning to (he ancieot' ctretnonln was deep¬ 
ened through the establishment of (he l-lt chu (1107) and the JJ-chih-chu (II12).^ 
The former offlee was com.'erned with distusaing rituals, and the hitter was related 
to the esuhlikhmenl of ccremoANrs. During the Ta*kuan era (1107—10) manv of the 
(lid ceremonies were still followed. The l*li ehu was already aware of the fact that 
the nflicial ceremonial wares. Including uvn. ehvrh.fit. and kuei. w'cre different 
from the antiques collected by aristocrais. and so reconunefided changes in (he ves¬ 
sel forms. The office ordered local ofTtcials to gather drawings of the ancient vraels 
from antique collectors to serve as a crfeimce.^^ Hir the ceremony for worship¬ 
ping the earth in 1114. for worshipping heaven in 1116, and, for conducting a 
grand ceremony at the Ming-t’ang in 1117, the ritual vessels already showed a 
*Veturn to the ancients.*^ From M IS to 1117, Emperor Hui-lsung establi^ied the 
Ming-t'ang and sought to hold a grand ceremony (Jut matched that recorded in the 
classics. In the grand Ming t’ang ceremony of 1117. therefore, in adiliciun to ww- 
shipping heaven, earth, and the ancestors, the number of ^irils worshipped 
increased to 690. Hui-tsui^ insisted that the rides be ddferent from previous ones, 
and ordered that the inner court s designs be followed in establishing the Ming- 
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t’ang.^^ TIk cemnonul wvu used in dicse irujor ceremonies >sere referred to in 
(he Souibcm Sung os new ccremonul wares of the Cheng-ho era (Cheng-ho twin- 
ch’cng li-ch'i).’* TTiese wares bevarne the n«rw style after (be puUic^don of the 
Hiuan~bo po-ku t'u~kt. 

The new ceremonial wares of the Cheng-ho era were mainly bronzes, and the 
court of Hu’tsung lud sidmaiuiaS experience in manufacturing this kind of ware. 
In the fijurih year of ihe Ch'ung*nii^ period (I I OS), nine tripod vessels were 
produced and in the seventh year of (he Oiei^-ho period (1117), another nine Mich 
vessels wrre made, as a reference to iCing Yu of the HMa dynasty, whose slate was 
composed of nine kingdoms aisd who, therefore, made nine tripod vessels to sym¬ 
bolic; )w rule user all nine regions.^ On one cccwion. a slate ceremony required 
approximately 6,000 to 9.000 ceremomal ptece*,^ It is difficuh lo calculate what 
pn>poriion of these were bronve. although the recoirls show ihat at one time In the 
Southern Sung 2,172 ceremonial bronres were in need of repair.^ Aldtough most 
of the rilual objects used be the court of flui-uung were prohahly hponces, few 
examples are eetanl. Onlv about thirty inscribed bronzes manufactured between 
111 ^ and 1121 are known. The Inacnplions on these iworves are eloquent, and the 
shapes arc dlghifle<l. Even during Emperor Kao tsung's reign (1127 -62), less than 
forty years later, scholars of bronze ajhi stele inscriptions mJslo^ (hose wares for 
antique*.^ The exterior ami sha^w of the Cheng ho eripod vessel <fig 6.9) In iho 
National Palace Museum, which was given to the powerful eunuch T'ung Kuan in 
1116 for a faniily ritual,^ aixxiralely imhatrs proKKvpes of the late Shing or early 
Chou dynaitv. and the animal masks and moilfa on the vessel properly follow 
ancienl designs, furthermore, in 1117, as nuied earlier, HuiUsung presented Korea 
with a new set of ceremonial wares, lo order to ensure that ihe proper style was 
followed 

.Mihough the new ceremunlai wares were given lo many, and written informa¬ 
tion wasghen for reference, the wares produced were still not uniform. In the Drst 
year of the Hsuan*ho period (1119). the Ll*ch^ chii ordered local olBdds lo fol* 
low (hv rules that it drafted and the colored drawings it printed in the manufacture 
of ceretnotiial hroore, larquer, ami wooden wares, Under Emperor Hui-tsung, 
ceremonial wares were produced In large numbers: cn the Suburban Sacrifices, they 
used drinkiog ctips {rhiirh) of gourd as well as varioue porcelains that followed the 
new stylistic dirtaics.’^ Northern Sung porxeUin kibu under the jurisdiction of the 
government made tfchak: wares, and their degree of similarity to antiques can be 
used as esvlence of the change In style which occurred durii^ the Chengho period 
(MU 18). 

Dum^ the earK Southern Sung, the imperial court continued lo use the newly 
estaUidwHl ritual vessels and musical instruments. After the Cliiii invasion of the 
capital, in (he second tear of the Chsen-ven period (1126), Emperor Kao-tsung 
made a simple altar at Vang chou for the Chiao-wu (Stdxirhan Sacnlures). and all of 
ihe wares used were Hui-Lwing s new ceremonial warcs.^ A year later, however, 
when the court fled the capital across the Yangtze River to the south, all of iU ritual 
vessels and musica] instruments were Inst. Hence, in the first year of the ^o-hsing 
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period <i t3l), Kui'lsung's gruidioM Ming*t'ang cvmnon>* wa!< greaUv simpJUied 
uith on)v a Ahf>rt tisi ul’'ajbjn.'is to be worshipped: heaven, earth, and a few select 
ancestors. For ihi* ccremon}' the empemr ordered ceramk* levsels to be nude at 
Yueh-chou following bamboo and Mooden modek.^^ tn 11 34. after the political sit¬ 
uation was more stable and Kao t»ung had establtshod (he capital at Lin*an. (he 
grand Ming>('ai^ ccrcmonv was rtsivctl, hut onh 443 spirits were worshipped — 
two-thinis t>r the number worshipped In the north. Nonetheleas, the ecremony srill 
rec^uired inorc than 7.000 ceremonial wares, which were made in Yu-yau uounty, 
Shao-hsing fu.*** After the ceremony, the offWial Wang Pu criticized the grand 
Ming't'ang ceremony, claiming tlut many aspnis of it wTre not in acconiamv with 
the ruin. He a&serted that (be ritual veaseU roughly imitated those illustrated in the 
r'u and that thi^ w'as not proper. He suggested that the ccwiri sJuhjUI look to 
aniU|ucs for the proper siyk aitd to the new wares of the Cheng ho era. such as the 
fu. huel, (sun, and ki, using lacquer ami wtanJ instead of bron/v.*^ The emperor 
vemesl to accept most of il)e«e comments and so in M )7. ilic graitd Ming t'ang 
ceremony used the antique* stvle bronre ehtkti instead of the vesaeU diapcd like a 
bird with a cup on Its hack which had been used carltei. In 1142 4). the palace 
treasury obtained a copy of the Huien-ha A»*au r’u*/v and gave il to the official ofrit* 
iiaU,^ initiating a Urge'SC ale allerackm of ccrenwruol wares lo iheir proper forms. 
Ill 1143. the new ceremonial wares for the Suburban Sacrifices Imitated the Po kti 
the pottery wa» made at Ping^rhlang fu. the hronre cAueh were mailo ai 
Chleti k*ang, and (he bamboo and w-ooden wares were ordered from Uii an fu.^ 
By 1146, the grand Southern Suburban Sacrifice was regarded by Prime MiniMer 
Ch'in K'ual 11090 113S) as unr chat properly toUow-ed the ancient rules.** Il was 
recorded that, apart from bronre. bamboo, and wiKwIrn ceremonial warcK. the 
Suburban Sacrifices needed to use ceramk. The inm, kt. /v, Iwri. and rev were all 
made of ceramic, referring to the shajin in the Hua/t'ho h>'ku-t'u-bi, and. if not 
found in this book, taken from deplnions in the Son-b (V.** whkh also qualified as 
4 source for proper arcluic styles. 

In other words, in the first year of Kao tsung (1127), there was a shortage of 
ceremonial wares, with the result that the erremonirs weir «implilicd and porce¬ 
lain, lacquer, and bamboo were used instead of bronze. As to the regulations gov ¬ 
erning veisci styles, they were similar to those for (he haml>oo and wooden nlual 
sesseLs used by the general populace, whkh, in turn, were iAflurnced by the aan-h 
t'u Ceremonial porcelain was manufactured at Yu-yao. or Yueh-chou, and so are 
known a* Yiieh wares. By 1143, ceremonial wares were made according to the 
f/ruon-bo ft>-ku t'u-/u. and ceramics were made at Ping* t hung* fu in the Suoebow 
area. It seems that the w'ares from the Kuan kiln in Hangchow had still not shown 
up in the historical record. 

Official history records that until 1149. (he ceramic, bronze, bamboo, and 
wooden wares for the T’ai-miao (Imperial Ancesiral Temple) were supplemesucd 
by the Lin’an fu in modern Hangchow.^ Lin-an township, which was able (o 
accommodate the production of other w*aros made of dilTerent materials, flour¬ 
ished. After this period, we know* (hat the Kuan kiln at the Un-an kiln center had 
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definite deadlines for production. 

Tike abovtr tSiscuaion indKaies ihai the Southern ^ng need for offida) porcc' 
lain or^inatcd with cercmom^ functions; the de&igns were related to bronze and 
jade forms, and sentimentally foibwed the <dd rules <if the Northern Sung» partic¬ 
ularly those cnaUishcH by Hui-trung, About 1149, dte Kuan kiln in the town of 
Ua-an purposely made porcelain chat re&embled Ju ware. In the Urt fifty years, 
large <^uant1tics of sherds, including a Ao*uue with tubular handles, a iu, and 
censen in (he shape of ting. h. and iun*. have been uneartbcxl around the Kuan kiln 
at Hangchow. From these finds and what has been (ransmined abot% ground, such 
as a Chou-style kun <fig 6.10), a Warring Stales-siyle ho. and a^, we kmiw the 
general characterufks of the ceremonia] wares supplieH bv dih Kuan kiln. 

What IS of great interest and deserves consideration, however, are the styles 
and features the ufTicial porceUin use*! before 1149. Some scholars believe that 
the Hshi oel-^ was only an institute and that the Htiu-nei kiln <iid not eKist ai all. 
Others have insisted (hat (he Hdu nci kiln eicisted, but that It was destroyed in one 
of Kveral fires in Hangchow. Some advance the theory that the Ke kiln was in fart 
the Hsiu-nel asu kiln while others believe the Ke kib was a product of iltc Lung- 
ch'uan kiln. Taking into consideration these divergant views, I believe that two 
other vlewpohns can be added. Pint, from tJie book rsn'chei pi-heng, we learn 
that in the early Southern Sung, the system prohablv imitated that of the Northern 
Sung In other words, (he ^thern Sung reestaldbhed the Ch'u^*yao tao ami the 
Ch'ing-taochiafig. which tvnrked under spetial requirements, hiring groups of artl* 
saiu to make porcelain and, «hcn the wurk was completed, disbanding die opera¬ 
tion. The orricia] ]u kiln had, to some extent, these same arrangements. Therefore, 
(he Southern Sui^ officials recstaUishvd the Hslu-nn-ssu, whose duties, as record¬ 
ed in the oflscial history of the Sung. IrKluded construction and the manufacture of 
porcelain, both of w’hich overlapped with the work of the Tung-hs; pa*tM ssu. 
Althot^ ofileial porcelain production was under the direction of the Htiu*nei*aau, 
the kiliia did not necessarily have to be located In Hangchow. Furthermore, because 
the capital of (he eariy Southern Sung moved from Yang*chou to Yueh chou to 
Chicn*k'ang (Nanking) before settling in Hangchow, ihc ofii^l kilns could not 
always have been In Hangchow-. All (hr sherds of celadon excavated m recent years 
at Hangchow, therefore, were probably products of the Ch*ii^-ch*l-yso or (he 
Chiao-t*an-hsia Kuan kilns, which were probably already cslahlisked kilns. The 
kilns not only' madi* spedfic W'ares for olltctals and the court, but also sold wares, 
which wvre traded by* street lendors. to commoners. 

Second, some scholars have proposed that the Kc kiln was a Kuan kiln before 
11 Hm p\e^. op. di the Chiao*t’aii-l«a kiln (previoush known as the Hsiu-nei-sau kiln).^' Tlus propos¬ 

al is not completely UMWcneii^ because Ke ware U clkaracierized by a variety of 
shapes, bodies, glazes, colors, and firing techniques, which have confused many 
scholars of porcelain. Nev'erthdesa. the numerous products marie by the Ku kiln 
also include such pseces a.s ting (ripod censers, i in ibe shape of a Irurt. and hu. all of 
which could have fulfilled on official fimetion. Because these wares were for official 
use, sunilar to the Kuan and |u wares, and so were rarely used in burials, wc do not 
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luve any sp^ctlK doles for when they were mode. As described earlkrr, before 
1149, oflicial wares were noi made at a parcktilar locjnoo. and there is sdll no 
report of Hmls at ihc Yueh Liln lhai match (be ctremoittal wares of the Southern 
Sung. With regard to Sooehow, the n>udern site of Ping-c4uang fu. no e>ravation 
has been attempted. Thereforv, it ts not known whedwr in the early Southern 
Sung, the Yueh-cbou or Soochow kilns had Ke^iype porcetaki. Inlcrestingly, the 
Lu-mu ares of Soochnw was known for its fine and strong day at). Cricket 

containers made of this da)' n’erc famous in the Ming and Ch‘mg dynasties. During 
the Ming dynaatv, the kilns of the Muttsiry of Works would take the clay front 
Soochow to make wares.^^ (s this related to the da* used for ihc body of (he 
c'cladon ware at (he Nei kiln, which w'as desaibed in the T'an-chai pi-heng as hav¬ 
ing "a body made of fine day |ch’en^*m) and a bright and vVar glaxe?* During the 
Southern Sung, giaw made at Sooebow was also very fantous.^^ Scholars of glass 
believe that in the beginning glass was made at the same place as porcelain.^ a the* 
ory that has lurcher irwrva^ed my interest In porcelain production in Soochow dur* 
ing the Southern Sung. Interestingly, in 11 ll. the scholar Chou Chih*kao 
1 1094-1170) was promoted to an olTlciaJ position at Ping chiang fu, and Uicr 
became Chamberlain for Ceremonies, responsible for urganiang material for the 
prudui.'iion of ritual muoial instrumenb.^^ It was, thereforv, not impusaible for 
him tn introduce this clay as material for making the body of the ware ai the Kuan 
kiln in Soochow. A question whkh is also w-orth cvisidermg is whether it was the 
Kiln Office of Ching te chen (eelabliihed as early as the period of Emperor Shen* 
tsung) or the Lung*ch’uan kilns of the Northern Sung era <whkh also sujiplird 
cxiaduna) that imitated the NArthrrn celadon wares and Aipplicil them to the impe* 
rial court as a tax in kind «luring times of urgcM need. 
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From the above discussion, it U apparent (hat ibr purcelains produt'ed by the 
famous Sung dvtiastv kilns were stroi^ly innuenred by die demands of the inner 
court an<i government. However, the mticdcd statement that '^(he ODurij rantio( 
bear to use Ting ware which has a rough mouth, and so ordered Ju'chuu to pro* 
duce celadon ware" is inconsistent with actual dreumstanevs. 

First of all, the mong k’eu Tu^ porcelain was still used bv the court in the 
twelfth ixntur). and the use of metal bands and production of tkn bodies wxre 
influenced by the molding techniques of gold and silixr w'ares. The decor U also 
clearly consistent with (be ctnirt's taste. Therefore, the hehef of the Southern Sung 
people that Tn^ ware was not used in the court because it lud an unglared n*m it 
incorrect. 

Second, perhaps the statement *|lhe courtj cannot bear to use Ting ware 
which has a rou^ mouth,'' was an ofIkiaJ e»eiBC. which led to the appearntx of 
celadon Ju ware with scsamc*sccd*$haped spur marks. The inspiration for this 
ceramic style may even have been rxiated to the contempt^arr preference fev glass¬ 
ware. Using the unglazed rim as an excuse, the kiln in Ju chou was established to 
imitate the smooth outer body of glassw'orc. However, this type of celadon kiln, 
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which wa5 unHcr the <tjrrci ^pervision of the court, was clearl)’ in existence as 
carK as the eleventh centurr, ant! ^ Ju kiln was only one, and not the Itrst, of the 
kilns to produce this ware. These Bins, established by the or ''capital,” 

may have existed in the capital, hut could also ha^'c existed at different places at dtf* 
fercnl dmes. Ftutberniore, the kiln olTicer of the capital may have coliccied kiln 
taxes or acuepted taxes m kind. The ollicial kilns of the Northern Sung could have 
possessed a multitude of charaneristics during the one hundred fifly years this 
period. 

Third, although the precious metal bands on the mang k’M Ting ware were 
pretrmnl hy the Sung people, if there was one (date where they could not hr used, 
it couU have been in court cetesnofues, which required simplicity The Northern 
Sung court placed great emphasis on ccrcmceiies, w'hich led to the rise in the study 
of antiquitka and the production of archaic broiire ritual vessels. At the beginning 
of the Southern Sung, the ceremonies for worshipping Heaven and earth were con* 
<luctrd in order in calm the people. The critical need for rirual v«uc|s resulted in 
the manufaclure of celadon ceremonial wares, w'hitii were produced by die oltkial 
Kuan kilns. In the early Southern Sung, the Kuan kiln could have been at Yueh- 
chou, Sotwhow, or any other olTicMlIy apprxnletl kiln. It was only after 1149, how* 
fvtr. that the ofRclal site was cuaMbhed In Hangchow. This dearly calls Into ques 
tKin the St»ulhs*m Sung oITicmI hialocy of the Kuan kiln. 

Sung emperors wxre certainly inv’oived in changing the face of porcelain pro* 
diKtion: Shvn*iMu^, apart from has desire for archaic ceremonial wares, might 
have viewed porcelain as an Industry: Hui uung seems to have tried to create 
unique works of art; aiul Kao*lsung uwd porcelain to rcsolvv the cml>aiTaw^ng sit* 
uation of lackmg the proper, iradittoful crremonial wares. Iliey ensured that the 
ofTicial wares were made according to spvrifk rules, and that Ukk wares were 
vvtiy dilTerenc from the liveU and tmrrsiramcd wrarnks used by the pupulacx. 
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Humanity and "Unirersoh’' in Sunff Dynasty Fainting 


Merlin ]. Powers 


Throu^out hiMorv h hw b^tn the moM prititvged gmMp« who usually define wiiac 
CO unit most character UticaJIv ‘human* In Confucius' time the term /fo, 
'%umancnc«»,'' was an attribute of the well-born gentleman, Ukewiae, the nocxMi 
that the heroic ideal embodied the most noUe of human i)uakuea was deeply root¬ 
ed in European thought» so much «> that, when the nwietecnih-ceniury pautler 
Dclacs^ix portrayed common soldiers performing noble deeds, the erities protest* 
cd in outrage. Hu I omtually both East and West would develop discourses in 
which even the poor were admitted Into the ranks of humanirv In this paper, I 
would like to examine the ilevelopmmt of such a dncTitf r«e in China. We can begin 
wi^ U Sung's (active ea. 1I90-'CS. 1230) famous fan painnng of the Imickknack 
pctidler in the National Palace Museum. Talpcl. dated 1210 <ftg. 7.1). 

At first sight, the AnKUmthk FeJdbr appear* perfectly transparent, 'Hie peddler, 
comlc^g fmm afar, brings all the Items necessary for a peasant ramll)*s domestic 
economy: pots and bruihc* hjr mom. hon and tooU tor dad, toys fur ihc b<k, and 
religious tigurinvi for family religious needs. .A ragged looking peasant niAther 
with chjld at her breast beams benigedy as her prtigeny-'-evvn the suckling baby— 
ru»h to grab toys. The peddler, with inm trousera. can hardly alTord to lose mer* 
chandlse, yet he smiles Imlulgently as the children givT reign to dicir desires. The 
children's poverty Is apparent in (heir (hithing, but a ilotHig mother’s care is equalIv 
evident in their cuiely trimmed hair and in (heir creased, pudgy thighs, bi fad. U 
.Sung missed few oppr^rtunklies to thematize ‘cuteness* in these toddler*. He 
observed closely thetr Urge heads and short limbs, and seems to have accentuated 
everything (hat might warm a parent's heart. fh>m their rnwhievous smiles to their 
rouii<l little bottoms. 

What could be more universal tiun cute kids and toys? Bui historians of society 
and culture know very well that a discourse tif childhood b a far-rrum-universaJ 
phenompiK/fi jaiques Oilb. in the ptipular histiirv of private hfe. traces the en/oy* 
ment of children as children to rm^v the sevcnieenth and eighteenth centuries. 
One telltale sign of this change in c^nsciiHamess is the appearance of painlings por¬ 
traying children. As an example. Gelb reproduce* MargueNie Gerard's painting of 
children, albeit upper-class chJdmi. with the bodily pre^mrtions and pudgy limbs 
typical of toddlers. Other related ilevclopments of this period mchidc early forms 
of public school for children, the beginnings of pediatric literature, a gnm-ing sense 
of private space, and a ‘literature of Intimacy.* what Yves Coirauk referred to as 
‘I'rank and indjKTcct (widcssaons.*’ An>* respondbh: account of Li Sung's koiMcnactt 
fkihller requires that we bear such studies m mind, for the painting was f^oduced at 
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« time when public schooU, petliurk TT)4nu»i9, and movingly ijirimate poetry were 
bcgumn^ to appear Cn China, ^^'hat makea the unavoxiabic comparuoD of interest, 
however, is not so much the amilaritiea as (be differences. 

As soon as we consider the social condlnons under which such paintings would 
be xlewed, much that seemed namral suddenly becomes problematic. Paintings of 
peasant life had been popular amof^ educated collecKm since the tend) century, 
but U Sung was a court artist and so most likely painted this for the court.^ 
Therefore, those who owned and viewed such fans enjoyed much hitter social sta¬ 
tus than those pornyed on it. This makes U Suit's sympaihellc portrayal of the 
rural poor somewhat purzlif^. In this painting, the central theme seems to be an 
nincrant stranger’s permissive response to the children's exuberant naughtinrss. 
But such a theme cannot be taken for granted. Gelh notes dial, in Europe, *^oral* 
itu became critkaJ of parents who indulged thdr children. 'For he lhai has been 
used to have his will In everything as lor^ as he was m coats, why should wc think it 
strange that he should desire it and contend for it still when he is in hreeches.’”^ If 
Li Sung’s painting seems Indulgent of childhood innocence, we must ask why? 

The unassuming pair of magpwa perched oci the peddler's pack are also pua- 
xllng, once wc undenund their meaning Recently, Ellen Laing has shown that the 
magpies are, In elTect, a rebus hsr )oy and worldly success. The Chinese word for 
magpie is pronounced hsi and Is homophonous with the word for joy. I,aing has 
traced images of cldldrcn fishing or catching nugpes on ceramic pillows and on 
paintings. Catching Rih is another rehut meaning to get 'profit.” Ibe willow with 
iu new shoot* s^nldrs the new war season. Two magpies and a willow therefore 
repiesent a wish for joy, or stircess. In the new year.* In ^g times and later, the 
rebus was a typScal feature of peasant t isual culture, an adaptation to the fui dial 
most peasants were illiterate. Rut the owners of this fan were surely lltcralc. Why 
would an oTTicial or courtier admire a painting spurting Symbols for the literacy* 
impaired? 

The magpies raise other puK/les a* well. One assumes It 1* the peasant* who 
are to obtain joy m (hr new year, and let us accept Lui^'n pnmi that joy was under* 
stood mainlv m terms of success -profit. ofBcial rank, or many children. ^ How 
should the owner of thi* fan suppose llial a peasant family could aspire to profit or 
ofRcial rank? In (he late twentieth lenlury we easily forget that such wishes require 
a soda] order tolerant of upward mobility. This was not the case for much of world 
history. In Tudor England, social mobility among peasants was not the norm. 
Richard (Vtoorison, for example, held that *a contmon welthe is then wellhy and 
worthv his name, when everyone is content with his degree' where "degree” refers 
to an inherited social statum. George Whetstone, during (he same period, main¬ 
tained that "plowTDOi and inferior pei^de were 'the feete, which must run at the 
comaundcmeoc of evert other mendier.. .where this Concorde is, peace and pros* 
perytie ilooryshelh m their Citrses."^ In short, there are many elements In Li 
Sung s painting that beg placement within some disoMir&e oi poverty and child* 
hood. 

As It happen*, both topes arc nchiv represented m the mcniorials, essays, and 
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eap«ciaJly the poetry of d mdiiion of m^jor writers 4s$o(iMc<l ^ith the so-cdllcH 
jtu-i*«n movement Among ibe tu-ven advocates we find some of the brightest 
narrn in the hvMory of Chinese litenuurt. art, and puhtscs; Han Yu (768-824), Po 
Chii-i (772-846). Su Shih (J037-1JOI). and many more. Use chtef Ihervy ideals 
of these poets have been summarized as follovts: (I) a crinque of hi^ly ornate, 
courtly styies; (2> the use of vemaodar diction and phrasing; (2) an erafrftasu on 
practical themes, including social and pohtical commentary. Clearly, ibeac lileraiT 
ideals were not merely arscbctic, hut packed a sueui agenda as well. According lo 
Rttiald Egan, Su Shib 'Oield that the highest moral standards are rooted in actions 
that are simple and commonplace.* Mei Vao-ch'en before him wrote that the 
essence of poetry hy in the ability to “make the old, fredi, and to make the com* 
mon, elegant* ((ku vei fnm. i ni The mtist ccinsuteni feature of this agenda 

seenu to have been the insncncc that human worth is not determined by wealth or 
by birth. Consequently, these poets tend to mainuin dial d^ty and profound 
emoti<m can be discovered in the most ordinary people or dungs, including even 
barnvard ammals. 

There was much more than populist rhetorH* at slake here Po Chu>i, bom into 
an Impoverlihed scholar famiU in 772, wrote many poems on ihe plight of the 
poor, for example, "Watching the Wheal Reapers*' 


FtimJamliet hot *Jen lataie tPMihs. 

In thejifih BMuh iherr/ up. 

IkTxrt south utfni rats « night. 

FitUs and Jjkn u/t <owstd aith goiden nhaai 
Women ek/ uW/ovng Ctfrry kuskrU ^Joud. 
Children and toddlen bring eat gotridge m pees, 
hlhning cuch <xhei nnhJoodJoe rhr^«i hands. 
Thuit uautjetivwi ee the iMuhern kitoll. 

Their Jett ueaatrd hf the niAiy ropn* from the ted. 
Thrir kecib keked fy (hr tun 5 kurniflg irpht,* 
Oruintd ^ail Jtrrr^h iojee! anj hw(. 

Thrtr rrgm. jiusnwr deyr art ton therr. 

Then there art ihme poor womenfolk. 

Their chiMten ilinguig to ihelt tide, 

yyiih their right hand th^ ptek up i^tenr grains: 

On ihetr arm dangles a broken ho»ktt. 

To hear their words ef corr^hint — 

Softe irhci hear (km could Jos! (egriew' 

TTicir jdroiiy Urod aripprd cinm to pay lois, 

77i^ now gitoo theJkid toJUS their ttoiuaehiJ 


By the tenth remury. ihe theme of rural sufTeiii^ was so well established that 
wc must assume this discourse served as the ground fur a nuinber of paintings 
addrua<ln| conditions of rural poverty. Chao Kan's (active ca. 961-7S) Kandsooll 
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E^tfy Snow on the fiaver ia (be NackMul PaUce Mu^m. Taipei, provHjc& a «ympa- 
(belie vICM’ of Asher children on a snowy day. Likewise. Li Ti s (active ca. 
1113-aAer 1197) albiun painting of a pea&ant with a captured foul cakes ceJd and 
mlTcring as its prunarv theme Tlte bird dangles before (be rkler iriumphantly, » 
if in pruce^wi. dui (here is rrony in Uiis tiiucnph, for (ho entwhiJe ‘hunter’’ is 
huddled on the water bulTalo’s back, dad in »hin doth. From this we know that ibis 
hinJ means the clifTemKe between having a meal and going hungry another ni^t. 
The portr^'o! of cold and suffering in such painting is remioiscenc of some lines by 

h>Chu-i: 


The north vind a*ot tharpff (Am the p>wid, 
dod hooMspun doth coirM hatdfy enter ooe'tboj^. 

Screnl poets champkned the plight of the poor In oAWial life as well as 
in poeuy. Han VO, for exarnple. in the earU ninth cmiury, wrote a memorial 
against the custom of allowing men and women to become b^tded If they could 
not pay their debts. In hU memorial against this practice, he wrote, 'fhough it 
might go by another name, the system was no djITerent from alavery with its Hog¬ 
ging and harsh treatment, en(lin|| only with death. This is not only again(t the law, 
but contrary to good gmemment.*’*^ As a result of hjs HToru. more tJiao seven 
hundred individuals wen* releai>ed in lhal ppefecturr. IJuTmng*yuan and other ku* 
wen advocates undertook similar actions. * * 

Ac this innr, the MKial and evonoinic status uf pvasanls was very much a lopje 
of debate. In mid*T'ang times, most peasants probably held a status similar to serf* 
dum in Lurope, By the Northern Sung, the maiority had become either tenaru or 
small freeriders. ThH change in the status of peasants threw into question all the 
old uncial rules. The debate can be detected at the legal level, with wime nnitiali 
iRtriKlucing laws to protect (ervanta, and others promoting laws favoring land¬ 
lords.’^ All such debates were in reality battiev about the definition nf Human 
worth. 

Why* should (he magUlralc Kan Yu. with his official's bacl^round, risk his 
career lu cham|mm the poor? One reason mav lie in the fact that many of the Jiu* 
wen adv<K'alc« dbl nnt enme from uppcr*cla&a families, but from lower ofTicial back* 
ground. As the historian Chao Kang has noted, ‘Many eminent scholars or high 
ranking offidaU [had] worked as (enanis a( some point in their lives,*'^ What made 
it posshle lor such men in acquire political power was the examination system, 
whiih largcU replaced the hcredltarv system of official recruitment between (be 
ninth and eleventh ceaturlcs, Bv the elcvenOi century, most oflkials entered gov- 
emment through the competitive civjl a cr v ke examination system. It b important 
not to romantkrze these devdopmmUw W* would not expect (bo Sung hureauLra* 
cy to be staffed with hordes of Rtmter peasants. The poems of the kU'iven advo¬ 
cates. ruled as they are with expositsom of social inequities, would be sufficient 
warning against utopian accounts of Sung society. But tbe fact that such poems 
were routinely published, ofid the fact that so many of these poets did rise from 
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umiiaUngui^d baLl^rounds, is also not lo be lighiU <b«misscH, 

We arc rv>w in a position to reofoskter him ihu peasant bens in Li Sung s paint* 
ing might aspire to achic^T mcccss. In the late eleventh ivnuity, Su Shih was shoun 
i juinting ol herd bens and su WTOte a colophon for h in response. This e«4ophon 
aisutnes peasant mobililv os an underlying theme: 


Long ^ 0 1 h*ed (n (hr cvuitiij>. 

Knew otiljr mJ <ovs, 

Down s 0 )oorh lirtfMf m ihe totf'i botk. 

at tj hundrrd>iiet^ hzijp, 

a boot that ttoeJa no aofting —hnnlu 'hpped ty. 

I nni<hfd out end nod a henh—ihr dtdbV (4ir. 
htjoto tu »« drcfto e handwi sheep, 
heeding my whip as sotdnn herd j drvn; 

I didn't ley » M tee <^ien 

enty sfoggkn I ^r the lesh to. 

h hwlenth, gtau groin lall. 

hex gtau It boJJor <em and sheep: 

io MY headed Jot the htik leaping anJ galhei 

(ehmhfng up and down made my mottles arangi. 

ihrou^ hng woods when mm net toy straw tom omJ hdi 

flue th^e d^i ate gone } tee rhm ood) in a painting 

Ve one helteees me M'hm fsey! tegm 

nor u^»nga h<td*man aUmy lije.*^ 

In this poem, $u Shih clearly reveaU that he oner lived as a peasant. Hi> ter* 
nacultr ilknion, prKCkal luiimlcdge, an<l open admiralhm for (he mwtdrs of his 
rusiK' huyhovil profcM an appreaation for peasant values. On the other hand, his 
compauion for tJic vumaJs. and his ability to lead them «cisely, suggest an aptitude 
for nflieial lire - they cu}*gcst, in other nvinh, the pmsihilitv of a herd hoy hetTim* 
ing an olllcial, Su wa» ix> dcstilule pcMiit, nor thK-s he claim to hr une in iJu’k 
poem. Rut it is alto rhniiult to im^inr a IH>pc or even a tAWdswortb hoastlltg 
aHi>ut manly muwlec from his nastk youth. 5u s professed sentiments are compre 
hcnskbic only tn reference to an ideology tokram of upward mobility. Not surprss- 
ingly, a comparable sentiment van be found in Su s cMavs, where he arguec that 
every dynasty whkh chose a feudal, itr hereditary, social sv«tem. incvitahly fcll.^^ 
In the context of the time, that essay, and this poem, were ptilrtica) cutivnenls. 

Su's poetn, and others like it. provide the discursive context for a number of 
paintings of rural children. Li Ti s painting of herd bovs caught in a summer shower 
11 perhaps the best-kjww'ii example, but a unali fan pawling in Beijing (fig. 7.2) res* 
onates deeply with (he sentiment of Su's poem. In this painring, a lierd biiv, heading 
home at dusk, has just forded a river <xi his water buHalo s back, comfortable and 
ilr> iljanks to hvt paUeni obedience. This mmhrrv ohcilimcr, howcsxr. was not 
without cost, just as he turns back, the bov realircs her calf is stranded on the far 
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shore, hesitant to emss. Its distress is visible in its r^td neick and its helpless ga 2 e 
aft e r its mother. With but ooc foreleg bent, the artist makes visible ibe calTs inner 
state, hs feelings of indedfion and afuuety. Seeing the boy bealate, we now know 
that he, like the calf, U urvsim of wha* to do. The artist docs not tell us how the lit* 
lie drama will end; he leaves us su^oded in an imresdved state. 

The bc^s sensitivity to the cairs feelings reminds us of Su’s sympathy for his 
water buffalo. If we take the fw-wen tradition 4^ 9a the discursive ground for 

this painring, it woukl be easy to die many sensitiv'e poems dedicated to animals, 
not only pet cals and dogs, but even faithful roosters or wounded geese. This 
painter. like so manv hr-irvn poets, has capturrd a (Iretii^ moment when feelings of 
uncertaintv surface, revealing an imperfect yet compassionate humanitv. 

This interest in limiiwd feelings, chose nuladmii moments most typical of 
human fraiUty. is part of the ku irrn discourse of aim and /«a<ch'{n^. Both terms 
offere*! an impiruiit sourer ol’jusliniution foenon'ansuxraticintellecrusls. As the 
aristocracy lost its abihty to define the true nature of humanity, articulate men of 
lower had^mund began to fofge a vbion of high culture in opposition to those tra* 
ditiom seen as privileged, for a pompous style of juAiftcatlon was of little practical 
UM to men of humbler origin. Pnr such men, ricdusionar)' modes of justification 
were not an option. The only viable alternative was to appeal to universal values. 
The closest thing to a universal source of justification in the Chinese tradition was 
the classical concept of the fain. 

Since daMkal times, mn meant those people who generated society's wealth 
and for whose wrlfare ihi* government w’ls responsible. In (he classicil Mandate of 
Heaven theory, Heaven»j^attire or dlspk’asure is inierprcted ai identical to the 
mood of the bId. When the ruler is ivrannkjl, he loses the support of the nin, and 
thus his mandate to nik. Thus, by portraying themselves as defenders of the nun, 
scholars had found a source of authority that no Chinese emperor could ever open* 
ly deny. 

Otse (quality m h(dar» claimed lo share wilh the Bin was or univeraal 

human feelinp. From the third century D.C. onward, the term fm ch'mg had dcsig* 
nated the entire range of distinctively human emotions. Including the dedre for 
fmxl or sex. and (be fear of cold or danger, but embracing as vsell nobler senti¬ 
ments. such as srmpalhr for others or familial love. In T’ang rimes, the poet Tu Hu 
(711- 770) began using the term to describe a spontaneous kindness for others 
based on (he recognJticn of a sham), human condition. In one poem Tu Fu, a 
stfangrr in the district, takes a morning walk. He meets a farmer who invites him 
fat, treats! him to wine, and alwes w ith him his family s it^* at (he release of his son 
from the army. Tu Hu reflects, *A newcomer needs y«n<h'ii^, so I will not decline 
it when offered. My host shouts for mofe to eat; I get up to g(S he pushes me 
down, vill^r fashion, not really rude. Then, when the moon has riseo, he still 
mvnes me u> stav oci.'Tu Fu. bard of (he common man and inspiration for all liu* 
iwn poets, gives us a IbieK textured taste of village hns|MtaJity, the ^ ch'ing a new¬ 
comer dmuM not decline. 

In the SiBig dvoastv, the term could still connote that Idndncss local people 
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offered lo ?crv)gcr«. Mrn^ YiunOu», fur vumpli:, bi hii famous e«uv about the 
capital K'ai'feng, praised the local cwtonv (amoi), claiming that ^l)ic fat-th'ing is 
honest and tnendiv. If the people see that an outsider is hcit^ cheated W some 
local, a crowd wtll certainly step in Jto save the unwary' cravelcr),'*^ What made 
jm-ch'ing universal was the fact that the most cvpka)lv human feelings were not 
limited to members the tipper dasae.*. 

This theme underlies another ivAkJtlnecri frJdUt painting by Li Sting in the 
Cleveland Museum (Og 7.3). In this pautong, the lotschievous peasant boys Kav'c 
gathered with sticks and stones to attack a striped snake. One child, perhaps aware 
of the danger, prefers to hkle behind the peddler's pack. The peddler, a stranger, 
has abandoned his pack and has rushed forward to scatter the bovs, thus risking his 
own safety. U Is illfTicuh U> Undine that a native Chinese could view this Ian and 
not think of Mencius’ anecdote illtisiririi^ the univ’ersalify of human cumpasaion. 

In maintaining that human nature b haakally good, Heficiut argued that any per¬ 
son, seeing a child in danger, would atircly rudi to its aid, even if a stranger. U 
Sung's painting presumes that such compassion tan be found in all social orders 
and, therefore, is universal. 

'‘Humanity* In such a painting refers not to the posturing of heroic largesK, 
but to those secret blessings granted to others in moments of vulnerabjUtv. A poem 
that illustrates well this facet of fen-<h'lng describes an intimate yet eompromisii^ 
mommt In the life of Su Shlh. The poem h entitled Xlhildren*: 

Chidfrn don't hon idwi mny bmiu; 

I fjetuftoga and ivg et up ehiha. 

im about to uoU them. 

but m/ mjt onfy <gifi ihoo on itt lhc)r 

“The <h>Umi an stify. but^oa’u oturh tnnt^ 

Sent happ/, uMps •eurrio/; nhtu good dva n doff* 

f return to my (heir. sheneJ ^ theve irpn^. 

Stx nivts 0 wine cup, «eis ir down he^re me. 

Hoir far luperWr to fiw htiff'i wtfr. 

aitn^ biuhtng at the ren ^ bis dnAbr^^**^ K Hsuwi, Ovnew Poeu)’. ff. 

ton /, in T«A|f04 hJ p. fll 

In thtt poem, Su mAkoi 4 frAiik amfessioti of hi^ ch^rKlrr njvr^—li« ihott 
temper, his inability to indulge the children’s imocencr. Indeed. K is he who » 
silly, not the children. He gets an honest scolding, whkh sets him straight; he* 
retreats to h)s chair, perhaps to pout. His wife says nothing, merely setting a wine 
cup before him. This simple act signifies her intimate knowledge of his habitv and 
feelings, the kind of knowledge only a wife could possess. 

I know of no painting predsefv addressing this tb^ne. but there is a fan paint¬ 
ing in Beijmg which conwn a similar tone of domesCk intimacy (fig. 7.4). W; are 
offered an interior view into the private life of a lower uTficiaJ's lamik, VS^ know* he 
is a lovvxr offida] because of the thatched roof, the unhewn posts, and the donkey at 
the wicker gate. The pines anti bamboo outside, whether planted bv the oHicia] or 
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siiDpIt paigtrd hr ibc* artist, rra&wrc us that this U not a corrupt official. Bui then, 
this would have been obvious from the humble standard oTIjvv^ It is morning, and 
be must trawl, A lone servant he set his bags beside ibe donkev at die wicker gate 
In the house, has wife is busy preparing breakfast, fiul jwuor lugs at moms skirt, 
pointing at dad, puzzled bv hts slumber. This is the moment before dad leaves the 
house; he should be saving good-bye to his wife and child, but instead he i» caught 
at a vulnerable moment—he is fast asleep. Wc smile indulgently at both child and 
father, having experienced such moments ourselves. In this way the artist draws us, 
too. into the circle of fen-eb'itg. What land of man would carry around such a fan? 
Perhaps the sort who might apprrvute Su Shih s poem on *C1uldrrn.*' 

For Su. w‘as far more than a term for the human condition. Su went 

so far as to argue that Too, or the right princi^s for government, had its origins in 
As Ronald Fgan shows, this wu a radical posture to take, h'ior co Su, 
the dominant moral view had U Out human emotions wem basically at odds with 
morality. Egan^s research reveals that, for Su. the seven classical emotions were not 
obsiack* to virtue, but unavovdaldv part of Ufe: *Thenc is no person alive who dors 
not feel uncomfortable when hui^rv or cold and who has never experienced sexual 
ilrMre * Without these emuUoru. virtues such as hununeitox would not exist: 'll is 
only when first there is pleasure or anger that there can he humaneness and justice* 
Remember that, in Su’s poem. hununity revealed luelf only after his temper 
erupted. In this way. the weaker emotions became politically charged for Su, 
because they were inseparable from human nature: *T1sal which the educated aitd 
the cominun man haw In commun, and which no pervon can cK’apc, is human 
nature.*^^ In such sutemenls, Su collapses die boundary between rich and po^, the 
privileged and the marginabzed, just m he doc* in his poems. 

The discourse of mn and was developed by ku -m advocates at a 

time when the cmirt still relied heavilv on pomp and drcumsiafice. But dicre is evi* 
denec that, by the twelfth century, the imperial court had tw^gun to adopt the 
rhetoric of }fn-th‘ifig. This wouM help to explain a painting such as U Sung'i 
AnxUtnarfl MJtrt. Unlike so many poerivs about the peasants' sufTering, U Sungi 
painting suggests that rural povertv is perhaps not so bad, after all, and that peasant 
women can raiac fat. Frisky children the same as anyone else. Peihaps thin message 
would have appealed to the court But there are Further nuances, whkh color the 
ideol^ical ciAstructJon of povertv. In Its toudung narrative and its loving cnumcr- 
atkx) of childhood s charms, (his paantir^ asserts that even the poor possess feelings 
in common with people of all classes. The notion ‘all classes" is under* 
scored by reference to the culture of the lowest dawes. The use of the rebus, for 
instame, aulhorires the work by tncorporalisig a supposedly authentic tre^ of the 
oun. This pictorial trope recalls the litrrarv device of numicking Chinese folk poet* 
r>, a strategem practiced bs* Sto^ pods ?ajch as Tan Ch*ei^*Ca. 

With its valorization of shared, human feelis^s across different economic 
groups, (here can be no doubt that this discourse is profoundly humanistic; but this 
humanism should not be ronfuved with that uf earlv modem Eur<^, for its con¬ 
cept of ^HimanilY* U not heroic. Clearly the social implicalaons of such ideals as the 
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‘^auliful,*' the ‘Oirn>ic.'’ or ihc ^ublmio” ditfer ilurplv Mch coocepts iS ven 
and len ch'ing. (>nlv br bearing thi>i in miiul di> we reaJiae dur ibe seniintenis 
txpre^d in iheie paintings appear unh'crsal cwilv tn a mcxlrrn cofTsdouoK’ss, 

In cioaiiig. wlut do we really learn fnxn the emergence of'cute ^^Idren** as a 
topos in painring? la it the case that European parents did ixil fiiwl children cute 
until the soxntcenth centtirr. or (he Chlncw until the eighth? I suspect not. We 
must be cauoniu noc to confuse diacourso vtilh belief, it is difheuk to imagine that 
Medieval parents, or parents nf almn&t any society, did not love their children. The 
emergence of a discourse of children in the art ar>d literature of China need not sig* 
nal a change in felt emotions; all wt know for certain is (hat it s^iuls a ^ange in 
the discourse oi emooons. Bv “discourse'* I mean the wav Lalkii^ about emottorui 
can aflecT the distribution nf authority in souetv. Memliers of T'ang aristneratie 
famiUes did not need to appeal to uniiersal human tjualities—i^uite the contrary, 
they were justliictl hy such exclusive qualltir* a» hemliiy, wealth, or an aristocratic 
bearing Tu Fu. Po Chu*i, Su Shib. and others elevated feelings of family and neigh' 
borly warmth lu the staius ot'a dehnlng feature of tlie am. Because the people were 
a source of politicsl Irghimacy, and because the M^mlar^ set ihemseh'e* up as con* 
structors of the true nature of the ain, thci ae<|U»red a source of legitimiaaiion 
<|uitc independent of the t'ourl or even the bupcauiTai'v. It it thu ducourae of ^n* 
eVin^ that informs the portrayal of family leellngs In Sung Ian paintings. Thes iradi* 
linn of rheti>ric, and the issisev of human liiputv h addreotcd, are the necessary 
ground for understanding Sung paintings of tlie rural poor. 
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An and Ideniit/ in thf Northnn Sung Dynasn: Ei iJencefrom Gardens 

Robert E, HarrUl,]r. 


The schobr in his garikn: » there «nv mure funilUr ima^e in Chinese psiniin| (Itg. 
8.1)? Portraits of real people in real, named sites, as well as generic ^isualirations 
of hermits or wealthy dilettantes—all these incorporate garden settings as the 
proper environment for a certaio r>pe of learned, accomplidted person and a cer* 
tain way of Lfc emblematic of high culture In China, hven images of unoccupied 
gardens uonjure up these assodatioAs, 

The popularity and Hurahilitv of this tm^rry k not surprising, given the l«Mig 
and iluunguidird history of garden buiUUng as an art form in China. What tends to 
get lost in accounts of both arrual gardens and their representation in art are the 
w^» in which these sltn chained over time. It b true that ceruin basic elemeou. 
such as open pavilions, roeheries, and ponds, remained essentia) dements of gar* 
den <Uaign for many centuries. Rut as Cr»g Clurias reminds us in a recent article, 
there was no one act nf architectural practices that produced a limeles conflgura' 
lion of spaces <ir artificial landscapes constituting '‘ihe Chinese garden.**' Sung 
dpasty gardens looked dlfferrni from those of the Ming, and, however insUtcntlv 
lour guides may Wll us otherwise, most of (he gantciis we can visit in Souchow 
today are modern reconsiructkins that hear only a |ia(Mng mrinhUnce to the Ming 
dynasty sites they replaced. 

The ideological significaiice and the meanings generated by gardens also 
changed over time. The idea of reclusion seems to havT always hovered about gar¬ 
den sites, he they rustic moiuiuin cutiagcs nr imperial villas (was there anybody in 
the old days who did net want lo be a hermit?), but (he concept of redudon itself 
meant dltfcrccu things in rhJFcrcnt persods.^ 

Judgii^ from research I have done over the past few years, I have become con* 
vinced that the Northern Sung dynasty was a irilical, formative period in ihc hbto- 
ry of Cliinese gardens. Given wImI I said earlier. I do not wish lo suggest that after 
(his time ideas abnuL gardens or (he way they were built remained static. I will 
argue, however, that wluit might be termed the '‘gardm culture” of the Nortfaern 
Sung arnsc in conjimetion with certain social and polilkal transformations arid per* 
manently Kdlected the wav.s in wiuch gardens were unclenunod and the meanings 
they conveyed when represented in the visual arts. Above all. the Northern Sung 
btr^ueathed to later periods the cxuivictkm that a garden, like a piece of all^raphv 
or a painting, was m snmc essential w'ay an extcnson of the identity of (he pcrscei 
who created it. 
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SJtoJan ami that OmJms 

Morv sourres detcribing gjrdervs h^vc survix'cd from the Northern Sung irom 
vry earlier period. Even when we allow for the &ct that textual evidence uf all 
kinds survives in greater t^uanrioea as we approach our own time, it still seems 
dear that more gardens were built during the Nortbem Sung, and more was writ¬ 
ten about them than ever before in Chinese history.^ 

Althou^ rmpcrial, aristocratic, and merchant patronage supptM*ced the con- 
sinxticm of manv of the gardens documented in Northern Sung texU, scholar*o(Ti> 
cials were the moet prolific garden bwlders. The manv poens and essays about gar¬ 
dens that «ppuar in the licervT collmioos of Ou-yang Hnu (1007- < 072), Mei Yao • 
di’en (1002-1062). SuShih <10)7-1101). Su CK*e (10)9-1112). Huang Ting- 
chien <l04S-nQS). and other tesa Camous Northern Sung men reflect the impor* 
lance of these sites in their lives. Scholars also compiled ipecUji/ed texts on the 
history of gardens, sudi as U Ke fei's (d. 1106) hewn/ ^ihe fianeus <MinJm( oj Lcf- 
fnog and Chu Ch'ang*wen's (10)9-1098) Forihtr JWcards ^ the (Geography of Hb 
ComsiHMle^, which discloses gardens In Soodtow. 

The phvsicsl tmxr* of gardens hollt by Northern Sung scholars vanished cen¬ 
turies ago. but some featurea of their deaigR can be surmned from literary sources 
and. to a ksaer extent, fnifn paintings. In hb study of Sung gardens. Liu T'vc has 
noted a preference fur sparse, unduttercvl ground plana.* Ruildingi tended to be 
simple. Isolated smictures, often with thatched roofs: some were Uahioned from 
stalks of living bamhou tied together i(> form icntlihe enclosures. Although some 
gardens, especially In Lo.yang. osntalned terraces or multi rturled buildings for 
viewing <lblanc scenery, most buildings were of one story only. Extensive areas of 
water in streams and ponds added to the sense of spadouatess. The use of bouMcrs 
to form artilidal tnuunUins (rAf 0 *sAdn) seen in extant OiincM* garrlrns was woK 
known, espcdallv In the Soochow area, but the construction of earthen mounds 
was more common. 

The activities pursued in these gardens ranged from simple relaxation and 
wine drinking to serious cullivalson of the arts. At the conclusion of an casay 
descrih)n| the ‘Dream Kronk* his <Twn ganicn in Chcn*chiang, the polymath Shen 
Kua (active between 10S6 and 109)) lists actHties appropriate to a garden: playing 
the dtber. chess, meditation, calligraphy, painting, tea. chantii^ poems, and con* 
versation.^ Cardens also were sites where bonds of friendship and political alliance 
were forged and strengthened Retired conservative slateunen living in Lo*yasig 
formed a group known as the Lo-yang Elders Club, which held meetings in the gar* 
den cd Fu PI (1004 108)).^ The guest list of the imich-dascvssed £/^nr Cethtnrtg 
Ul (he Heaem (rordm was like a pmiew of the infamous *Y(un*yu Party Stele,* on 
which names of men associated with a conservaUve political faction, inr]u<iing 
ihu«e of Su Shih and Huang T'ii^-chicn. were inscribed and denouncxrd. Although 
this famous gathering mav never haiT t^xn place, acTounts oS the event, arnl paint- 
ii^ of it attributed to Li Kung-Jin (cu. 1042 1106), whatever their origins, were 
livkUy imagined representations of what countless sources prove was the narural 
habitat ofclei'endi-cenrurv liicraH.' 
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iVh/ Ctfrdem? 

Aside fr<nn the fact that gardens were surelv xen pka^aru places f>r anyhodv w*ho 
owned one or fur anxbodx who could xisit a friend who did, how* do xvc account 
for ihit flurry of garden bxnUlmg and the outpouring of texts thai descHbe gardens? 
Sexeral modern scholars have argued (hat garvlen building was encour^ed by the 
rise of laiulscapc painting during the Northern Sung,* As everybody knows, this 
period witnessed (be emergence of landscape as the tnusi revered and the most 
spectacular genre of Chinese painting (fig 8.2). Gardens, in which artiTicial land* 
scapes were composed, presiunablT satisfied (he aame usie for viewing reprea^nia- 
(icn« of scenery that laiulscapc paktiii^ served,^ 

Behind these appeabi^ accounts of how pamfing and garden building seemed 
10 move, at Vast during the Northern Sung, in a laiiifrnig hisuwkal paraJleli&ra 
there lurks the great 4|uestion of whe landscape pauiting became so important In 
(he tenth and eleventh cenlunes. Various Varnexl arul ciunpcllmg explanations hax« 
been offered: among them, that the collapse of the T*ang dynasty fostered a retreat 
to nature; that the rise of NeO'Clonfucian thought and Its commitment lo the 
"‘investigation of ilungs* In the phenomenal world inspired landscape painters; that 
the appropriation of landwape imagery a« a xrmbul of imperial order focused new 
aitertUon on this genre of painting 

AU of these phenomena surely did contribule to the rise of monumental, 
mcmochrome Urvdscape planting, and perhaps, though Icm dlreitlv, to the flueres* 
cence of garden building in the Northern Sung. 1 have no grand new rxplaruton 
theory to add to those 1 have summarised, but I do think we can pruAt by givti^ 
more attention lo a historVal phenomenon (hat might at first seem unrelated lo 
landscape: the extraordinary ebange in urban life that octurred <ltirlng the tenth 
and eleventh centuries {fig. 8.)), 

It Is true due (he development of monochrome bndscape palntu^ weniU have 
heen unthinkable without the achkv’emcnts of rustic painter.hermits, moimtasn 
men like Ching Hao (active ra. 870 ca. 9X)) and Fan K'uan (active c«. ^90 1020); 
but this genre achieved its inumphani Hominanc'e of Chinese painluig in urban 
envirunmentk during the very period when Chinese cities began lo ruvembic mure 
than ever before in hisuiry the citex of the modern worM. 

K'al-fen|, the Northern Sung rapitai. w» the dty *n which these urban trans¬ 
formations wTiT most noticeable and most ditcDsc tit was also, **0 should note, 
the city in which Chu.jan [active ca, 960 *^9>|. Yen Wcn*fcuei faclive ca, 
970-1030). Kao KVming |ca, 1000-331. Ch’u Ting |aelixT ca, l023-(a. (OSOJ. 
Kuo Hvi [ca 1000 ca. 1090). and Li T'ang |ca. I070 b -ca. MSOsj Jn-ed and 
worked.) Owing to the imperial court s demand for ser ^ ices and luxury goods, the 
prc.xcnce of large numbers of well-paid chil and military ofboals in the dtv, and 
the vastly expanded ectmnintc life of the entire rtnpirc, K'ai-Rmg became the rich¬ 
est dty in China. Bv the end of the eleventh centurx its population had swelled lu 
around one million.'' 

Changes in munknpai administration profoundh* alTcctcd life tn the dty. Under 
(he T"ang dvnastv. both its capitals. Ch"ang-an and l.o-yai^. w-cre ilividcH bv a 
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dense system ot walls intojbo^ or nanis. Commerce was resixicted to central mar* 
kets and limited to certain hours eaiJs day, curfews kept dczrens infkK»rs alter dark. 
In Sung dynasty K'ai*fcng, the^/of)^ svscem was abolished and a much freer so^t 
plan and zonir^ regulations allowed trade and ctmicnerce to flourish in aJI parts of 
the city and its burgeoning suburbs, Resuuranis. winesbopi, inas. bookshops, 
and brothels ^ai^ up throu^ioui ihc my and conducted busiiieas at all hours of 
ibe d^ and n^t. This commercial boom *l«ei created a market for 0*111 and luxury 
goods aiming a Urge segment of the population. 

In spite of the urban pleasures K’ai'feng olTered, there was another, less attrac¬ 
tive side to its rapid doelopmcnt. E. A. Kraci;e, Jr, has argued that K'ajdengs resi> 
dents were forced to endure 'a persanve atmoifdicre of competition, conflicting 
aims, utilitarian plainness, if not ugliness, neglect of cheridied sodal patterns and 
norms, and inec^uitirs arising from untried ways.** ^ In addition to these psychologi¬ 
cal disturbances, residents of K*ai*lefig, like city •dwellers today, coped as best they 
could with crowds, dirt, and stench, li was in this eneironment, nor on a moun* 
tain* side kissed by fredi breetes, that Koo Hsi said that *one secs difTs by lucid 
water or streams ot«r rocks and longs to wander Utere . ihli Is the wonderful 
power of (landscape! painting beyond Its mere mood.*** 

Recognizing that what are arguaUv the greatest landscape paintings iu Chinese 
history were pruduced, viewed, axul cnIIrrttNl in a dty that was the Sung dynasty 
equiralent of New York, and probably smelled even worse, we do not have to posit 
a simple cause and rfFeit relationship; ll it loo simple to argue that new patterns of 
urban life made profdv loi^ (or wddcmrss scenery. Hut Uiete are recurring eicam* 
pies in world art of extremes of reflrtemcnt or rustlaiy, remplexlly or simplicity, 
generating the ctjndithtfw in which opposing or complemenury phviumens came 
into being For example. |amcs Ackerman has noted that In Europe the history of 
the silb lus been inthnately lied to lhal of the dty; villa culture has thrived in I hr 
periods of melropsililan growth (as in ancient Rome, eighteenth' aivd nineteenlh* 
century Britain and the Iwenticlh-ecnturv NM?sl),**^ Whatever ihc olher faelors 
that made landscape painting an importani to people in the Northern Sung, It is 
hard to believe that the urban realitfes of ihdr ev*ertday lives did not tntensify the 
pleasure of losing at images of unspoiled natural scenery, and, to return to my 
main topic, the plecurv of vinlmg garden*. 

Although garden building nourished in Soot bow, Lo*yang. and other dtes, 
K'ai'fcng was the site of the most actiyity. ** Scholar* oflicials on active duty in the 
^'apital were especially eager to own or visit gardens both within the city and in its 
Inirgeoning suburbs. The avallahliily of land for gardens in the eastern suburbs of 
K^ai-feng probably accounts for the high conccotration of ofTiciais who had homes 
there. *^ For rumple, the veteran ofRcial Fan Chen had a garden in this area, which 
was visiml by Su Shih and Su Cb'u. While he held ofBce in K'ai*fcng in the 1080s 
and 1090s, Li Kung*lin abo lived east of the city near the Rainbow Bridge.'^ 
According to lus biography in the fftu9*ho huo*pV, during these years U spent his 
leisure days v idling gardens in the cximpany of one ur two friends. 
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Piacf and Ptrutna m Sortbern Suny Gordens 

Although it I 9 to uncl^rsUnd (hat the growth of Chinese oiieb and the 
tvoes they inflicted on their residents encouraged the hutlding of ganlms, tryif^ to 
discover how pix>ptc thui^ht about gardens is a ntore complex ta^. The hiscorsans 
i^lephen DanieU and Denis Cosgrove have cautioned diat to ursdersiand a built land* 
scape such as a gardenv *it is umallv necessary to understand written and verbal 
representations of it, not as ’illustrations,’ im^es standing outside it. but as con¬ 
stituent images of its meaning or cneanings.*^ A close reading of Northern Sung 
texts reveals that the physical spawK of * garden—lu budding, ponds, and planti¬ 
ngs • were perceived not cniy as the private property of garden owners but also as 
self*represeniatk»s of these men, as spatial and anhitcctund manifestatjons of their 
identities. Concluding his account of the garden of Fu Pi in Lo-yang. b Ke-fH 
writes that 'Hive pavilions, platforms, flowers, and trees all emerged from the 
design of hU own eyes and the craft of hi& own heart. Tberefore, the |pUces| that 
arc winding or nraight, spacious or derue, all (dUplav hu| pnjfvund thought.*^* 

Li ICc-fci's assumption that a garden was an expression of its owTter’s mind is 
echoed in many other Northern Sui^ texts. Vkwed w lihin the context of ide<4ngi- 
cal, political, and social transformations that occurred during the Sung dynasty, this 
association between gardens and the scholars wfio built them actjuires further sig* 
nificaikce. 

Cunsiiler Li Kungdin’a illustration of Chapter 17 frtnn The Cfeote Ptsfy 
(fig 8.4). The text for this rha]ner speaks of the scholarV duty to exert himself to 
(he utmu-t while serving in guvernmeni ami to nTnect uei hit shortramings w Idle in 
retirement. In the upper left, an ofTidal bows a* be addresses an impressive figuro, 
surely the emperor himself, seated on an ornate couch; a diagonal hand of clouds 
sx'parates thia scene from another inwge in which the tame man seen speaking to 
the emperor now sits quietly In his garden. 

Interpreted within the Cnnfuctan rhetoric of The Ctauit af hM htty, ihss 
images shows that even when he is alone ami off duly, (hv scholar-onWial smgic* 
mlndcdlv reflects on hh obligations to the stale. But Li Kur^ lin’s painting can also 
be read as an ilhistratlon of dualities In the lives of Cliincse si Ildars: the cumple* 
mentary, but fust as ol\cn conflicting, ideab of service to (he world and lotting for 
detachment from it, of winning puhik' renown and ach(cvin| private (ontentment. 
ThcKf dualities may be as old as the Chinese sute itself, but thev took on a new 
character in the Northern Sung dynasty. 

As Peter Boi and others have demonstrated, the Sung witnessed impM'tant 
changes in the compushion and status of the class of men wt generallv r e fer to by 
the vague but Atill useful term ".vchdars* the common Lngluh translation of the 
Chinese terms sh>h or From (he Han tlirougli the T’ang dvnastin, these 

men, W'ho staffed the Chuiese govemosent and dominated its cuhure. w«re gener- 
ally members of powerful, aristocratic families. Under the Northern Sui^ dynasty, 
the cmnpositiun of the schobr class was transformed bv Use vast expansion of the 
dviJ service examinations. At least in theorv, anv man of talent and amNlion who 
(;<>uld secure an education in the Confudan classics could also hope (o pass the 
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examination and become agmcriuneni ufTnial. 

Althm^ the examinatson sv&tem introduced new potential Tor aocial mohilit); 
it alw meant that a scholar's posjtkei in the world depended upon the patronage of 
tbe stale: i( was (be empenw and the government operaHi^ in hia name, nor their 
bmilv origins, (hat conferred prestige artd material well being on scbolar-ufTidals 
wlui beld puMk nflWe.^^ 

At this same dme. how«>er, there are signs (hat men who participated in pub¬ 
lic life, who pU(e*l ibcmseU'cs widun the complex network of political and sodal 
obligations generated bv the state, cultivated with new inlensitv an independent 
«k>maui of private life. The boundaries between public and private life in Sung 
d^naat^ China, or in earlser periods, are not always easy to distinguish. As we 
noted, even in U Kungdins iliustntion, (he man sitting at home is still thinking 
about hU public duties. We should reiogniae also that certain virtues or types uf 
behavior, such as filial piety', dlsplavtil prunarllv within the private, domestic spaces 
of family life, could be means through whkh people achtesed public renown. 
Neverlbcless, during the Sung dynasty family, fnends, personal pr<^}crty, and 
Uwure activities constituted what Robert R Hvmcs and Conrad Schirokauer have 
called **1 private domain or sector” with its own Icgitimacv and demands for kHous 
consideration.^ 

Intellectual life of the Norihem Sung also cncumpassod activtiics that rejected 
private concerns and enthiuusms. Pnr example, the Northern Sung was a great age 
of independent seholarslup, iwiable for the production ofhlstorKal rreatites, acirn- 
lific lexis, and cxtalugues ile^lng with an aslonUhing rai^ of material itilture.^^ In 
addition CO poetry and calligraphy, w'hxh had lof^ been fav'orite leisure pursuits of 
Chinese scholars, art collecting and painting also became subjects of (nienw Imprest. 

Although not all Northern Sung scholars engaged in them, these pursuits did 
become a significant part of what defined these men as a distinct group within 
Chinese society. These cultural activliks. a* well as private rcligluus practices, abo 
were means through whk'h Northern Sui^ scholars defined themselves a« Imbvidu* 
als and constructed unique, self-chosen IdeMltirs. By'self-chosen ulentitY* 1 mean 
the total configuration of those dungs that one does, sclf-consciously or not, that 
make or>v person <linerent from another— a serviceable, if not a sophulicated, defi¬ 
nition of this emcept- 

In their gardens. Northern bung scholars created erO'lronmenta that spatially, 
legally, and psycbologicallv were their own. Their petitions in the world outside 
the garden might depend upon political and ideoU^cal structures generated liy the 
stale, but ihcir gardens, and the identitJes these sites articulated, were self*generat* 
ed and unique, h was no accident that Li Kung-lin chose to represent his meditating 
scholar in a garden In order to signify the domain of this mw s private diou^t*. 
The sitiog of the pavilion and w illow, the ydu'cment of the garden rock, can be 
understood. to borrow a phrase from Li Ke-fn quoted earlier, as *t)ie design of his 
own eves and the craft oflus own bean,’' 

4 

In addition to a gardens physical deagit. its name expressed a powerful bond 
between the actual place and the persona of its owner, especially when the owner 
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ij»e<l the name othis gaj^en. or the rujnc of a srudio or a rclatod site, as his hthr or 
style nsme.^^ Circulating signatures on pamtii^s or ralligrapht'. in literary* col¬ 
lections, or simply in the converutioru of scholars, these names couM project alter 
egos, sumctimc5 sccmu^iy frisoluu roles into which men couki retreat when they 
wished 10 dbitartce ihems^ve^ trom the lineaments of their pi^ic seKes, Serious 
Confucian gentlemen could become *The Old Drunkard ^Master Returning 
I fume ” “Mr Joy GanSen,* or The HerroH of the Lung-mien Mountains”—names 
used by Ou*yang Hsiu, Ch'ao Pu*chih (lOSl-lilO), Chu Ch'ang-wcn, and U 
Kung-lin fur places they uwoed and tur tbeir style names. 

The names of individual sites a garden contained also stamped it with the per¬ 
sonal, sometimes ecveniric, character of its owner. ^ Inscribed on plac^ues or stelae 
In a garden, or simply carried In the mind of the owner ami known to rintors, 
these names could display Hashes of poetic (niagmation or playful wit. They could 
reveal al^i a gartlen owner’s seme ol' has poation in hlstorual and lllrrarv iradi- 
uotis, and in so ^loing mveaJ the nature of political, moral, or plulosophical belief 
with which he wished to be allied, 

Cardins end thar Owners 

The means through which tchniari corxslmctcd distlrKl, telfMihuten identiliei in 
their gardens can be seen best by exploring a few' Individual cases. Allhougli the 
gardens of !wu>n>a Kuang, Ch’ao Pu'chlh, Chu Oi*ang*wm, arid U Kufig*lin shared 
many features that were characteristk of Kores of recorded gardens built by 
Ntirthern Sung K’holars, the aclis*ilic* that took place in these gardenx, the lumeu 
given to the sites they contairved, and their representations In texts and images 
evoked four dillerent identities. 

The leafier of political conservatives during the middle of the eleventh cennary. 
Ssu-ma Kuang withdrew from office after unsuceessRillt opposing the reform poli* 
ciei of Wang An*shih. He sett Ini in lo vang in 1071 and vowed io*dose his mouth 
and say no more about anairsT^^ Two yean aRer he arrived in Lo*vajig, Siu*ma 
Kuang huilr ih<' Garden of Stdiiarr bnloyment (Tu-lc yuan) on a pto> of land he 
purcha^ted In the northern section of the city. In this ganlen he spent the next 
twvive )Tar.s waitmg for a chat^ in the polincal elhnate that would raalitate his 
return to the caj^u). Although he distanced himself Irom gowrnment alTairk dur¬ 
ing these Years, ho was lar from idle. It was in his garden that Ssu-ma Kuang com¬ 
piled his msMiive survey of Chinese history, the Camprfhemtre Hlrroe ftn Aid in 
Ooy^innwni, widely cnnsukird to be the finest historical wxirk wTjtien in China 
after Ssu-ma Ch'ien’a(l4S—ca. 90 B.C.) Hiaorkal Aerewh, 

SsU'tna Kuang devotes (be opening section of an esivav abcnil hiv garden to a 
thorough explication of its name, Solitarv Eofoymenl or ru-ir.^ These (wo Ovinosc 
characters appear in a famous passage from the book of Merveius (372-289 B.C.). 
Admonishing King Hui to share his riches with his people, Mencius argued that 
‘SoLlary cnjovment* was not as good as enjoym^t shared with other people. Rut 
th;5, ^u-ma Kuar^ claimed, applied cuily to kings and princes, or to sages like Yen- 
tzu, a disciple of Confuciias wbo-w enjoy ment of life was not diminished by his 
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esixeme povertjr.^ UVe a ^ni who uk«« no more than one branch for hii ne^t, or 
a rat wbo> ririnking from a rh^, FiUs hu bellv and take» rto more* such wa& the 
humble en)cnTneAt Ssu-ma Kuang claimed for himself. 

Despite hi$ seemingly light'hearted intentions in buiMif^ his garden. Ssu-ma 
Kuang selecicd names for its sites with ibe utmost ore and intended a reader of his 
essay, or a suitor to the garden, to be aware of the special meanings the site names 
comeved. In a set of poems devoted to the seven prindpal aiev in hU garden, 
ma Kuai^ begins each with the exclamation *1 love* followed by the name of a per* 
son from Chinese history.^* Accordii^ to U Ke-fei, it was the poems, more that 
the gard*^ ** actual site, that aroused the admiration of Ssu*ma*s contempo* 
rar*es.« 

Thnmgh reading Ssu*nu Kuangs essay and poems it is possible to reconstruct 
the following sei^iience of sites and historica] figures for whom they were named. 
'Il>c Readily flail w'as associated w'itb the Han dynasty Confucian sc4M>lar Tung 
Chung-thu. who immersed himscU to deeply in Ids studies that for throe yvars he 
never glanced otst at his garden, llvis is the site as it was visualized by Oi'iu Ying 
(ca. I49S-1SS2) in his painting of Ssu*n>a Kuang's Carden (fig. 8.S). The Mshing 
Hut honored Yen Kuang, tbr eremitic friend of Emperor Han Kuang*wg (r. 2S-'S7) 
whu turned down h^h office to Uve as a fisherman. The Plot for Piv’king Kerbs 
alluded to Han K’ai^. a virtuous hed> seller of the Eastern Han who lied to the 
mountains to avoi<| being corrupted by hla reputation for honesty. Terrace for 
Viewing Mountains alluded to a line of poetry by T'ao Ch'icn. Pavilion for Playing 
with Water commemorated Tu Mu, a poet die T'aiig dynasty who once built a 
pond w’ith a similar name. Studio for Manimg Bamboo recalled the life of Wang 
HiU'chih <d. }8S), who said he could not endurv a single day wiUvout seeing the 
plant he called genlleman * The Pavilion for Watering Flowrm illwlcd to \\t 
Chil i <772 8461. the great T’ang dytustr poet, garden owner, and lover of flowers. 

Like the biographiral chapters of a Chinese dvnasik history, the sites In Ssu ma 
Kuang s gartlen were a sequence of monuments, each devoted to a figure IWvn the 
past whose life he admired ’Hye image of himself that Ssu*ma Kuang created 
through building. Inhabiting, wd writing about his gatden linked his own identity 
with those of (he men his garden honored. Ukc $su*im Kusng, each of these men 
had spent part of their lives m volunlary or forced retirement frequently, like 
Ssu ma himself, in retreat (oaixiid poUtkal ntuations tbeydqdorcd. 

Instea^l of a gallery* of berues who ceilleLtivdy defined an ideal persona, the 
gar<1rn of Qi’ao Pu*chih was a monument to a single figure, the Six Dynasties her* 
mit and poet T*ao Ch'ien. Although Oi'ao Pu chih enjoyed a successful official 
career, his close association with Su Shlh had grave political consequences. In 1102 
Ch’ao and other men loyal to Su Shih. who had died the year before, were charged 
with tai'lfooaji&m and dismissed from ofBce. The following vear, the printing blocks 
for their Mtcrao* works were destroved and their namex were inscribed on the 
*Yuaii*yu fVCy Stele.’ In the face of these alt^ks, Oi'ao Pu chih retired to a gar¬ 
den in Chio-hsiang prefecture «n modern Shantung Although he w'as granted a gov¬ 
ernment sinecure, from 1102 to 1104 he rrmaiix^l in the political wilderness. 
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The of Muter Rciurning Home, as he called his garden, and the style 
name “Master Returning Home* that he derh-cd from it, both alluded to T*au 
Ch'ien’s prose-poem, “Returning tlfce hk mentor Su 59uh, Ch'ao Ru- 

chih loved T’ao Cb'ien^s poetrv; but his intense ideotirtcaiion nith T*ao went 
beyond mere literary preferences.^ After rears of readsi^ about ancient worthies, 
poets, strategists, and religious adepts in search of a spiritual and intellectual 
model, Ch'ao Pu-chib discoered his ideal in T'ao Ch’iens "Returning Hoenc.* 
Although he mu.st have known this famous piece of literanire horn the tiinc he was 
a child, reading it again, after his arduous years of inv^vement in political life and 
factional struggles, Ch’ao clauned to have experienced a revelation. He began call¬ 
ing himself “Master Returning Home* and resolved to model Im Lfe on that of the 
Six Dynasties poet. 

Ch’ao Pu chib’s passionate idenlificarion with T'ao Ch'ien was e^pre^sed 
through his garden. As Ch’ao carries the reader of hU long essav about his garden 
on a tour of its sites, he explains that the nonse of each one was taken from passages 
In “Returning Home * A hail named Pines and Chrvsanthemums alluded to T'ao s 
"pinr« and chrysanthemusns arc stdl therv.* A paiilkm named VVhlsiliiig Umg allud¬ 
ed to “ascending the eastern slope and w hisiJing long.* A pavibm named Lingering 
ami Composing allixlcd to “lingering by ckar water ami con^imjng poems * AAer 
introducing six more sites named with phrases from T'ao i^'iens poem, Ch’ao 
Pu chih summarises the elTea of living among them, claiming that as he moved 
about the garden he felt as if hr wtTc m the company of the pcM himself. 

In Ch'ao Pu-ehlh's garden, as in $su-ma Kuang's Garden of Solitary 
Enjoyment, physical siivs and daily adivitlea, as well as verbal dcKTiptions, 
expressed the garden owner’s visioti of himself and a set of Ideals whh winch he 
wished to be associated. For Ch'ao Pu-chih, his Hlrnlilicalion with T'ao Ch'ien— 
his sclf-dedarcd model— was so IntmK that his garden became the setting for total 
immersion in the world of a man who had lived six hundred years earlier, 

|oy Garikn (Lc*p'u) of Chu Ch'ai^ wen shared many features with the 
gardens of Ssu-ma Kuang and Oi'oo Pu-t'hih, hut the klentilv his girtkn evviked 
was very dilTerent. A naUvu of Soochow. Chu Ch'ang-wvn earned his (hin-iAih 
degree by the unusually early age of twenty and seemed destined for a Rnc varerr.*^ 
hie chrvK, however. u> remain at hnrne foe most of hU life, a choke made pomUe 
by his family's wealth. Although he suffered from a deformed fool that was said to 
have discouraged him from seeking olTke, this handicap JkI nut keep him from kc* 
quenllv cLmbmg up an artilkial hill in his garden, tATiatorr the true nature this 
afRjetion, It provided a comcnient excuse for dlstanang himself from poUlicwl life 
during the period of Wang .An dub's ascendancy m the 1070s. 

In his long cMay, “Record of the )oy Oarden* dated 1081, Chu Ch'ang wen 
reports that the land his garden occupied had been aufutml by hk grandmother 
and that his father and uncle had lived (here as young men.^ Reflecting on Jus own 
quiet life in the garden. Chu Ch'ai^-wcn ertes other men, from antiquity down 
throng T'ao Ch’ien and Chu-i, who, at vvious times, lived in retirement and 
dei'oted themselves to fishing, farming, or gardening. The cirujmsiancTs of their 
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Ihrs wcrv Chu argoes, but dieir jov or h was the same. 

The borK of Chu s ess^' tells us liidc about the actual appearance of his gar¬ 
den; what he does clarifr are the functums and activities for which the various gar¬ 
den sites wrrr built: 
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AI(boi^ my room^ 4n (owlv and Uck cpmamcnti tfkd im nmdown loo&ki 
are untiled, the scenic aontMphere is simple artd ruatk, as if set among 
cliffs and vallej^. This can be admired, bi the garden is a hall of three bays. 
At iU aide are wings for houting my family. *Ib the south of this Is another 
hall, also of three havs, I call it ‘Penetrating the Classics.* This is where I 
discuss the Six Arts. To the vast oTlhc I lall for IVnetratii^ the Classici is 
also the Milin Granary for storing the year's savings. There Is a Crane 
Chamber for raUiog cranes and ihc Studio of ChiMUh Innocence for 
instructing my children. At the northwest corner of the Hall for 
F^rnetrating the Classku Is a high slope that I named Viewing Mountains 
Slope. On the slope is the Zither Terrace, and at the weaern corner there 
is the Studio for Chancing These are the pUtes where I strum my richer 
and compose poems, hence the names. Beneath the Viewing Mouncaliw 
Slope Is a poo|,..|ln iucenierl b a kiosk called Ink Pool. Here I have gath* 
eretl the mMcrpiecrs of the hundred masters (of oalligraphyl and unroll 
them for mv pleasure. On the bank of the pool is a pavilion called Brush 
Stream. I use its pure | water| in moisten my brush, 
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Chu s esaay continues w ith a description of the \arioui trees and flnweri cultlvaied 
in his guden and voices hb pleasure in sharing these: *Wiih the fruiu and pruducvi 
of thcM* plants one can amuse guests and friends and pour wme for relalivei.'’ 

Although It is cast in the form of a record of his garden. Chu Ch'ang-wen's 
esny is actuaUv a adf-portrait of the writer engaged In the intellectual and aesthetic 
pursuits (hat delinetl his world as a schtdar li« Ing In retirement. F^srtraying himself, 
near the close of the eitsay, in daily study nf dassical tents and histories, or instruct* 
ing his children in the Studio of Cldidish Innocence. Chu asserts hts commitment to 
the great enterprise of (ransmining Confuesan learning Other sites in Chu Ch'ang* 
wen’s garden, and (be acthities he pursued there, gave his garden certain aesthetic 
dtmensicns that were unique to his own life and interests, especially music and cal- 
ligraphy. The Zither Terrace w*as a monument to the instrunumt Chu Ch'ang*wen 
made the subject of hb Hisio/y the Zirha (Ch'ta-sh^), a six-chapter text, complet¬ 
ed in I0S4. that Includes a discussaon of notable jdayers from (ho Cliou through the 
iHing dynasties and offers a practital giudc to plying the invlninicnl. on w hich Chu 
himself vtis an rxpert performer.^ The Ink PdoI and Brirh Stream in Chu Ch'ang- 
wenv garden commemorated hi« paxwon for delecting and |vacticing calligraphy; 
it was among these garden sites devoted to calligrapfay that Chu composed another 
scholarly treatise, the M Awf thsamtom (Jfe-cA’ih Thb work comprises 

Chu Ch'ang-wen's own topical esM^'s on philology; brush work, collecting, epigra 
phy. and other subjects, as wcU Ivs transcriptions of earlier texts on calligra|^y that 
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h^ve been rranimiried onK through his booh. 

But it )S not onlv as a scholdr and ac-nhetr ilui Chu Ch'ang-wvn pn'WfKs him- 
sell’ in hii garden. Thu was also a <icc in which Chu fuiriMcH the roles of filial grand¬ 
son and son, gratehiJ for his grandmothers Coresight in buvii^ the land and c^cr 
to imprnse (hu garden so that his father could eniov it durtf^ hU retirement. After 
his father died unexpectedly and Chu Ch'ang-wen hunself became master of the 
garden, he devoted one site, (be Studio of Childish Innocence, to educating his own 
children. !n addition to memhers of his family, rrsentU also were tmited to enjnv 
the garden’s pleasures, which Chu Ch’ang-wen. perhaps in a mild rebuke to Ssu-nu 
Kuang. specifically refused to keep to himself, A place of security, comfort, and 
family continuity, the jov Garden was worthy of its name. 

Although many Northern Sung scholars wrote evcensit'clv about their gardens, 
l,i Kung'lin appears to have hem the only one who made a painting of Us (fig. 8.6). 
This famous work, titled .Vountuin Villa, is known today in several copies of the 
same composition. In a series of vignettes. U depicts himself and his companions 
among the individual, named sites of his rambling, unwalled garden, which was 
located in the Lung'imen Mountains of Anhui Provtncp. 

We see the artist and his companion silting by waterfdh and pools, garing at 
landscape, sequestered in a cave, and working in a thatched buikhf^ called the Hall 
of Ink Mediution (fig. 8.7). In addition to (hlv buikKng. several of the other sales 
bore names derived from the vocabulary of Butldhism, a religion to which U Kung* 
lin war deeply devoted. 

U made this palnttr^ in the late 1090s or evlv 10^, while he was servo^ as 
an olTicial In K'ai*h*ng. The contrast between hU cvervdav life at die time he paint* 
ed Mountain Vtlfa and the life depicted In the painting itKild xajvely have been 
greater, He had Keen away from his mountain retreat sinte 1079 and liad held two 
provincial posts, but )w was still a reUtivT newcomer to life In the meiropolh and 
to service in the central adminislratinn of the hung gmertimenl ’rhere U good rea* 
son to believe that during this period, memories of hU life in the Lung •mien 
Mountains were more attractivT than ever. Atturding to UV biographer in the 
Hsi/an-he Aw*p’u, "not fur a single day dul he forget (he hills and muunUitis,’^^ AtuI 
in one of hts ow'd poems, written during the fall of 1087. while he was grading 
rvaminations papers In K’ai-feng, LI wrote ‘Lung-mien indeed is a carefree lactd!"*^ 

Seen retrospectively, his sears of private life In the muunlains had taken on 
new meaning throi^h their cuntrart with his life in government service, w*hen the 
painting was actualh made, RbeloricaJly, .ffctmoin Villa aMcrlcd (hat it was rhif 
place, his garden in the mountains, and chu mode of life that must vividly emhodietl 
Li s conception of his own Identity.^^ In the eves of his great Friend Huang T'mg- 
chien. LI was ‘a man of hills and rtnrams.'^ This as prechdv the wav U Kisig^lin 
prcsenteil himself in Mcuaiam Villa, as he wishcti to he kjiunn and as he called him¬ 
self in his artistic cognomen. The Hcrout ol’ Lui^-micn. 

But Li Kung-bn’s motives for depicting himself in his garden probablv were 
more complci and more amhiguous Hun can be accounted simply Iw' his deare 
Co indulge himself in pleasant memories of life in retirement or to dwm* off to his 
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frieiuLs who viewed Uic pointing (he etcrllcnce of his Und in the incuntdins, 
Alibinigh Li s reUtive ohscurit)', 4nd his appiront abilicv to muniain good relations 
with men in opposing poliQcaJ camps, nuv have shielded him hoen direct aitacLs. 
the ractiooahsm <>f the Yuan^yu period (1086—9)), when Mownam ('i/hi was paint* 
ed. vexed the bves of man)' of his closest associates and surely addeil icnsinn to Li's 
own. Rather than inlerpretif^ his painting ofhis garden as an act of self>revelaoon, 
we can ahu see Moaiiaut Villa as an elaborate worh of artistic and intellettual cam* 
ouflage. Retreating mto the klendtT conjured up b\ his painting. U could distance 
himself and his role In the world from dir frustrations and dangers faced hr men 
close to him w'hose iniohement in political debate was more open and direct than 
hu own. 
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There ia a striking contuwity between the ways in which Northern Sung scholars 
Uiih and intcrpreled gardens and ihclr prartveoT <ilhcr arts. On the rwo'dimcn* 
sionaJ surfaces of their calligraphy and painting, just as in the three dlmenslMia] 
spaces of their ganlens. these men produced works of art charged with autohki* 
graphic and self refercnnal meanu^. The histor) of all three arcs, as well as other 
purauics such as art vollectlng, shows that although the Imperial court wa* the 
urH(ties(ioned center of both political and artistic authority during the Northern 
^ung. scholars created Independent tulcuraJ domains <4 their own. 

The activities and writings of dme men helped to shape the course of much of 
later Chinese art. Above all. the iradtlxm of W'hal came tu Iw known an literati 
painting would be hard to Imagine without the foundation laid by 8u ^ih and his 
asaociatr*. In ihr later history of gardens, uleaa exprc»H*d in Northern Sung writ* 
ings. and vtsiMu of gardens con|ured up In paintings like U Kung lin s Mountain 
Villa, fixed in Chinese cultural memorv the concept that huihling a gartim. a 
lhauhrd hut. «ir a studio and giving tt a dtsllnclive name wvrv acts of S(*if>r^resen> 
laikm thrni^ which (he garden owner conxlrwled an ulenUly and pfr^ected it to 
the world. Representations of a garden, in wmmg or in the visual arts, w’hcthcr hy 
the garden owner or bv someone else, continued ihb pmceas In media that could 
inilhvc hoth (he ganlen ow ner and the physical sites hr had built. 

Althoi^h gartiriw and thrir represcntalJons in art changed continuously in later 
ccnliifies, (he bond between places and the personae of their owtiers, forged dur> 
ing (he Northern Sung, was nev^r forgotten. In the Yuan dynasty. *land9capcs of 
property.” to borrow* Richard Vinograd s memorable phra.se, became an important 
genre of painting in which im^es of gardens, retreats, and studios ugnificd that 
lhi*S(* private emiruoments, like the minds of their ow'ners. remained im*iolatc in 
the face of dynastic upheavals, invasions, or conquest,*^ In the Mmg and C^’ing 
dynasties, gardens were associated wUh incrcasinglv aesthetJcired modes of life 
enjoyed b%* scholaKv gentlemen of ccanfortabJc means or bv others who followed 
their lead in cultural matters. Building a garden, and havir^ it rcrprescnird in paint¬ 
ing, expressed commitment to literati idcaki while at the same time showing off 
w'ralih in a culturally* prestigious investment.^ 
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Pcrh^p« no one tindrrsiiiud the \isuaJ authority of garden imagery betlrr than 
the Ch*ien*liing emperor (r, 1736—9S). bi a painting of him dated J7S} 
the open-air aetung, the emperorpoac and costume, and even die ser\ant ys'bo 
attcn<ls him create a scene so like those in li Km^-lin’s .WMuwein dial it wtndd 
not he hard to imagine Ch’ien-lung rambling ahoui widi IJ on an eiujrsion in the 
artist’s mountain garden. After aJI. hy choosing to luy« himaeir portra^od in this 
boncvolcnliy informal guise in his private garden, Ch'icn-lung was asserting his 
rightful place In a iradilion dial Northern Sung schoUrs had helped in create. 
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In the Realm ^Noiuralness: ProNews Se^-lmaginQ by the 
Northern Sottg Literaii 

Peter C. Sturman 


In mid'summcr of I10l» $u Shih (1^37-1 lOlj p4s»ed iJirough the cii^ of Cben- 
i:hun| on his reitirn from exiU on Hsifun Island. Altho«^ he was fatigoed, sufTer* 
ing from malaria and the heat, and in fact cUwe to death. .Su 9u>i found the energv' 
to visit the Buddhist leoiplc on Chin*ahan, the Yangtze River Uiand just off the 
dt^ s shore. Here he encountereil hU own pornraii. painted aomeome earikr b) his 
close Irlend Li Kung lin (ca. 1(H|-1106). Confronting htmself, Su Aih imerihcd a 
dvort porm on hb portrait and arMrCMnl a preying tpiesiion: 


A mtid oltito^ hke woc4 Uitrtef to oth. 

TAn boilj' hkt on unstvefrd boot: 

I atk ofyow oceom^ithottttH in fj/e— 

"Htion^ihou. Hoi-thou. <W 7ov><6ou.^ 

Huatig chou, Hui chou. and Tan-diou are the three place* of exile to which Su 
Shih was banished during his checkered arecr aaa prominent ofTidal, and hn lilu** 
new s response to the (Question he poses thus sounds irosdc, resigned, even bitter. 
Before demonstrating that there is. In fait, neither irony nur l^lemcM m Su Shih a 
voice, let us begin with some of the broader questions Su Sl^s poem raises with 
regard to the art of portraiture m Chinese painting When Su Shih looked at Us 
portrait, he had a >Try specific rcecikon. There wa* no comment on U Kui^ lln*^ 
artistry, nor on the cirnunslanee* that may haie led to the malung of the painting 
and iu enshrinement in the Chin dun Temple Rather, Su SUh was interested in 
two queetiona of much bn>a<Wr signifteaiKe, which he beliei'ed, no doubt, mwld 
he asked again hy other viewers. Who was this perMn and wdm were hh accom* 
plishments? 

Su Shih^s .«hur( poem reminds ua (hat portraiture w an art of pmentatirm ag 
well as representation. Representation presumes mithfuincvi, an attempt to re- 
errgender a subject as It exists. But presentation can be astilke. It assumes the voice 
ol truthfulness but often to cxi^cratc, to edit, perhaps to create nction. In China, 
where there was particubr ctmeern ahuut how' one would appear to ftilure genera* 
tions, the arlihee of presenlatioo can domnute—to the degree that <4ie wt>nder» if 
the term Iot portsaituxe in Chinese, knfh~eboti, 'sketch one s truenessis less an 
accurate descnjnion than a chunerkai ideal. 

This paper wiU look at problems related to that ideal raised hv Su Shih and 
other Northern Sung Blerati figures associated with his circle in the latter half of 
the eleventh cenUir), f<xu«ing in particular on images they made of themselves. At 
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root is the ccAflict bera’eeQ the loi^-suiwling practice of casting a st^ijrct {p the 
guise of rccogniable, hisUKiualh^ ^aoctioned archec^-pe*! and the '‘irucRCS^" of the 
individiial. More than ptn'sical likeness, vuencss involved the idea of naturalness, 
and naturalness, as we shall see, was vtrnn5i(a1l<r associated by Su Shih and others 
with eule. An important point to be made from the outset is »>^at the discussion 
will not be limited tn portraits, of which extremely few exist, but must also 
indude paintif^ of objects that would be construed mctapboricaJlv as self-images. 
In addition, certain examples of (all^r<^>hy, an art Uut w'as broadlv recognized as a 
medium of self-expression, will provide an important point of reference 
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The Sthotar’s Itncge 

We begin with a poem Su Shih wrote to thank the schoJar-artisi Ho Ch'ung for 
having painted Su*s portrait,' Ho s paints^ is no longer extant, but a couple of the 
images that Su Shih mentions can be illustrated. A running commentary will 
explain the allusions. 


I (bid f. (W«u Sufig ihv 
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Presented to the Portraitist and Ctdtivated Talent Ho Ch'ung 
H<rrrjw im attfi. Sir, the tfM/wed £«vn vnh e/et Uhe t/ghinlng, 

hattj laspettJtog a be*r. stJeati/s fingerlttg an oftw* 

And hare/au am seen >l/ri^ Kae*^an rfding a denk^ In rhe fliaw, 
firom btH. ihoniiog 9 parm. shaoUrn humW AAe a wuncaini^ 

Commentators to Sti Shih's poem explain that the T'ang dynasty emperor 
Ming’htiang (r ?1 ^S6), who served as Mounic<l Escort of l.u>chou while enfe* 
offed as the Pnnee of I ln*ti*u prior to ascending ilie throne, was an excellent 
archer. Ming huang hoM$ the arrow sideways, apparently because one of his eyes 
W'a< slightly crnokctl.^ This painting of Ming*huang that Su Shih descrihes Is 
unknown today, but the image of Ming*huangs contemporary, Meng Hao-jan 
(b99-740), chanting a poem on his donkey, van still be eem m TtOftUn In a IVinti/ 
hroi (ft^ 9.1). Meng Hao-lan Is Mti^-huangs antilhcms: the failed scholar who 
departs fruin the capital, with its connotatiorts of worldly success, and rides hb 
donkey in the w'lnlrv forest of rcdision at Hsiang-yang (Hupei Ppovince), singing 
about the marvels of landscape that he expcrtesH.TR nrsthand,* Su Shih's next lines 
question the point of these (wo archetypes, contemplating at die same time where 
his own portrait fit: 

Ifungiy and <oU or rtch attd ennobled, how is n (hcM two raise/ 

SeedlasJf, their l^oier fviages nmain in the /lunwi mo/s, 

This bo^ ^ eiiM ehH^rsrrfe lecMiHsij^ nrh oMUide objeas, 
fhottng (iiKfds. changing, tron^rwntg. ieaee no uaca, 

} utk milord, wh/ trouble r vune lf to steteb llkenesi* 

)bu respond that H o^(«or pintwre, suiting inchootian. 

Hlfh (oane^hw cop onJ ntsUc efotba. f^oo giw tae/ a auuntam nun s appeorance. 
The inUniion is to sittnBc ore awsdst opounfoim and 
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TAf onJ foot of genefoh dm/ aitdui«n -tfy t* heutfd to t/idtf loJay^ 

in the pen eeeic iietthed Duhft hio ooS (!' 

Allusion to the paintn^ of the T'dng H^iusn* gentxals luan Chib-hsuan (d, 
&43) and Wci-ch*i}) Ching'te (S85-6$6) m the Iwi line of Su Shdi s porm nrveal« 
that the >vhole verse is modeled alter a Taznous earlier poem tided 'Song oT the 
Reds aiKl*Blues* that the T'ang poet 1\i Pu (711-770> wrote fur the painter Ts'ao 
Pa in the eighth cenrurv.^ Much of To Fu's poem comments on Ts'ao Pas lark of 
concern for xvorlH|> gain, chiiosing lo paint de^ie the profession’s low social sta¬ 
tus, Su Shih also adopts this theme, malting a point to show that Ho C*h*ung only 
paints to suit hus ow n plcasiu?, $u Shih emphatizes the naiuraMeu of Ho Ch’uDg’s 
motivation, and he would hke to bebeve that the subject. himsclT, Is equally natur 
al—not tietl lo conventional role rmxlcls suL-h as nqiresemed by the impoverished, 
pnem*chantmg donkey rider Mcng Hao jan. but birrally traceless, like a floating 
cloud. Uui this is where a certain irony enters. Ui onler to paint hu .Shili 'natural,* 
Hu Ch’ung found It necessary to adopt the convenrioiu of "naturalness”; be pamted 
Su Shlh in the rustic garb of a mnunum man and set him among hills and valleys, 
which had been a vv ell-established archetype suice the fourth century, when Ku 
K'ai'chih painted H«kh K'un m such a setting to piirtrav' hb true uncrremonlal 
nature. 

’the final twt> line« of Su Shth« |>oem fur Hu Ch'ung vpec^ficaUy allutlc to 
Ts'ao Pa’s repair of the faniom set of twentv-four poriratis of merliorioiis oFRcials 
and generals that T'ang r'ai*tmng (r. 63h>49) had onkred Yen U'pen (d, to 
paint on the walls of the Ling*yen Pavilion in 643.^ It is with these celebrated 
images that Su Shih contrasts his portrait painted bv Ho Oi’ung. $u Shlh’s rhetori¬ 
cal question at first appears to be little more than a limp justificatiun tor Ho 
Ch'ung's choice of archetype, or perhaps histtficaHoo for himself, pamted as some¬ 
thing less than a weighty contributor to the natkm, but there arc reasons to bclievu 
that Su Shlh was genuinely dislnie rested in the kinds of portraits that the Lingxei 
Pavilion gallery represented. Oflicial portraiture demanded adherence to |iruidp{<'S 
of uniformity ami convenlkm; the individtial iv subsumed by (he broader context — 
in this case, the buiUling <if the great enterprise of T’ang. IVrhaps the point can Ik 
made with image* from the scroll Eight SMf i^tttels attnlmtcd to Ts’ao PaV con 
temporary Ch'cn Hung (Bth century) <flg 9.2).* I^^stures, band positions, and 
expressions are identical among the subjects. Although there are some distinctions 
of facial characterisnes. a pronounced elfort is made to present these figures as uni¬ 
form tv pcs- -If a ddl olTicul, pale dunned. neatly groomed. and refined; if a gen - 
craJ. sw arthv. bristling, and wide-eyed (just as Tu Fu describes Dukes Pao and O in 
hii poem for Ts'ao Pla). 

Even if this were a genuine painting by Ch'en Hung, the eight noble oHicial* 
would still be imaginary* rrcT^alions (their labels identify (hem as considerablv ear¬ 
lier hi.vlorical figure.^), .so their nrlativ-e lack of IndK-rduality is to be expected. 
However, the "trueness” of a portrait ifuc.s mK rely solely upon lifefikeness, 
turn to a painting made while the sitter was alive that Su Shih hiinsclf saw and 
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inMTihcd, 3 portnit of the reared ofTicu] Pj S}uh ch'4ng (c4. V60-befOT« IPS6) by 
4 n anonymous painter. Th» is one of Avx sudi exunt though now soparat' 

ed, that comprised a famous scroll tilled the fi»e OU .4fen ^Sui-jmg (fig. 9,)) The 


paintings commemorated the retirement and friendship jn ^uj-yang (Monan 
Province) of five respected oclogciurkns centered around the important statesman 
Tu Yen (97fr- I0S7). As one would expect from ptw^iraits Cfnamisdoned fur a con¬ 
temporary c\‘ent, the painter worked hard to capture die distinctive individual 
l^yocal fearures of his subjects, such as Mr, Pi’s droopy nose, moon-cheeks, and 
pronowiced u|^)er Irp. 

In the originaJ formal of the scroll, the pOTtralts werv folUmed by a preface 
wTitten bv Cb'icn Mingd in 10S6, and poems apparently wrlrten bv each of die five 
old men. These were followed hv an ascounrlii^ cighty-one admiring InKrlptions. 
including poems (w some of the most notable scholars of the Northern Sung Of 
particular interest to us is the fact that many of these writers, beginning with 
Ch’len Mingd, chose to emphasize the relative carefree joys of retirement. “In 
those <lavs, having hvmg up their cap*, they spent much lime traveling throughout 
the countryside, passii^ leisurely days feasting and drinking." writes Ch'lroJ^ In 
Tu Yen’s poem we read of'Iddden delights of forvst and etneam," where the old 
men take their Icmutc. "flowered moms and moonlit nights, pleasures taken by sea¬ 
son."** Then there is the poem following Oiu KuanV portrait, which begins, 


Ifhen nvh refurned le court, ihe/ nuwaicred fht imes oja vge Uks Kie; 
Ne» Mth ewAC'whtre hoir, al/ imi^’ tu pnporr the Teelfl 't top. 

^uddm^ orrti ing uneng^/omu onJ siicopu. fhs^i' or* uMr to kt ihetustltn go; 
ihrovn hair cioipr and sat ho, ih^' mren /ainifV'Wundrrtng. *^ 


One might as.vufne that tin* paintings of the five Old Men of Sui^yang would 
arcurd with their new carrfrrc cxMence. and It is true dvat the gentlemen cac)v don 
the scholar s layered headgear, sometimes refcrml to as ching, *1ofly sebol* 

ar's wrap," sometimes as hcwe*)ae*<hji^, "carefree wandering wrap,* which togedi- 
er with their plain robes signiTv removal Fr^n (he fornulitv of the court, *^ Yet, 
wnh the possible excTplioci uf Tu Yen. who lugs at a few hair» on his chin, each 
genileman is portravTd in the stiff formal manner we associate with T’ang <lynasty 
images of honorable officials. One senses from these portraits that whatever Fun ?j 
Shih'ch’ang and company were haring "letting themselves go* among Forests and 
streams has been rudely interrupted so that the painter roukl ptise them in a man¬ 
ner he thought appropriate to (heir wei^tv statxxi as senior statesmen. Compare 
Pi Shih-ch’angs portrait to Kuo Hsi's ronletnpoTvy rendering of two old K'holars 
(w bo easily cotiJd be two of Fire CM Men of Sui-yang), stooped and shufiling olf lo 
a rustic pavilion where they wS|| enjoy «beiwlve% with muuc. food, and wine, and 
the point is clear 9.4). The portrait s emphasis on formality compromises Pi 
Shih eh'ang's aidividiaaliiv, subsumes it into a neat pack^ of Confucian propriety: 
"the meritorious official," Su Shih was bothered by the artifice of such packaging 
because nacuralncss w'as lost. In an cssav titled "Record of the Transmittal of the 
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Spirit." he ¥»rote: 


b one wuhes to capture die runiralne»s o/ the ipirU then c«ie should use 
(he mcihud of ubsertiog seemly froin vtithin a enmd. Today’s artists 
make their subjciis dms up by gowns, and caps and sh down, having iKem 
concentrate on a single object and in that directioo keep a solemn counte* 
nance ami bearing of integrity. |l.ikc thlsj how will one escr ^in sec their 
natural stafe?'^ 

Thu strikes me as a pretty good description of hoM Pi Shih eh'ang was probaUy 
painted. One can faintly hear the anonymous portrait painters polite orders to 
kevp on staring at that celadon saw in the vomer nf the ruom. 

Su Shih s recommended technique of spying from the crowd is echoed in a 
pi»em that he wrote for the scholar Ch’en Oiih-kui^ The subject of Ch'en's paint¬ 
ing was a wild goose, and he does not cKactly hide in a crowd, but the principle is 
the same; 


ifhrn the wiU goou ipsu ii huawn, 
it't hecrtrtg <hatt^ h^rt H ertA (oics 
Frem nhert Jfd/Mi dbyour thtett*/^. 

/ihfr le ropeurr (Am Btenncr Atuwiu 
It ifMU be thM/ottf fbrot im( ef withettd aoed, 

5erh«s /wtA nan ottJhrd wneat Msr...*^ 

Ch*en Chih’kung, in other words, made hinysclf Inmlblc—not bv hiding among 
the reeds, but by assuming a stamx of such quiet detachment that (he bird ignores 
him. Su Shih l» not relerring to som«’ maateHul demonstration of body control but 
rather Ch en Chth kungi attainment of a kind of enlightened state where all ^ 
consciousneas dis^ipcars. An aiiony*mous Southern Sung allnim leaf litletl Aesing in 
(As SAeds ^ preovks a useful piclorial counterpart to bu Shih s poem (llg. 
9.5).'* A Taout immortal hke recluse stis with such remarkable sl(Ilnr»' that (hr 
waterbird acrossthe stream ignores hU presence. Detachmem is rewarded with the 
power of visi<m to sec the world in its natural slate. Su Shih elaborates in another 
poem, this time for a painting of bambero bv his close friend Wen T'ung 
(1018-1079)1 

iihrn Yii-k'c^tnied bamboo 
He saw Ao/nAoe bur mu htmselj. 

Act AA^ Ar new m himieff. 

^n^nd, As Air 6oi^* behind, 

Bvdj end bomboe Umbfiutu^, 

AqJ rnsxAucfMoble Jrahnev r w s jy r d , 

C'Aiwng-cru ir no lon^ ^iho wrM 
5o irAo con undrrsUnd such cpncaKratwnr 
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Sv 

NM/eti0«rmmmab^ fbf 
f<*PUAt liJptUwm! if g ^9 aiW 

^ liir ^ wy am im^ a pM 
fy Mt iu, 4 /ph^h PH 4aip3k fp 
hMtkKthpmhf/Wp^ 
thit<hlh favdir^Svty am 
JpmJ ^fihnh th fp\w>tifpp4th 
jvr/ifham. 

Jf99t ih< pmMf ^Sp ihthU wk M 
Hudpf^ft^noto 94) 

2\ L>iuan^ Uu rKi^^hlb. f 


Su Shih & model for both Ch^on Chih-kung ^fid W^n T'utig is the story told in 
(Aiijn^^</u ufbo^v r:tu«ch^i sal ^tarii^ up at the sk% ^vai^anl and dJ^tant^ releaftcd 
front his bodv^ pntmptifsg this quc5fion From his frieiKl; *^What 15 this? Can voti 
realK make the body like a t%iiherad tree and the mind like dead ashrs?^^^ A mind 

« 4 

)U(c dead dshe», vft are rcmifided, is one ot (he two iin^es Su Shih used to describe 
his poruasT painted In U Kui^-lin m dte leoif^ nn Chin-dun. IIk other, a body 
like an unmoored boat, also comca Aom Ckufn^>t 2 u.*^ Both metaphors refer to the 
superior man of no g>ih(y who. uncneiunbcrrd bv worldly Uea, transcends the 
caprices of emotion to realize a natura) eiialenco in acccMtlafice with die Tao. Su 
ShUi adopted one other Image from Chuof^-r^u, this time for his own painting; the 
tree whose trunk is so gnarled and whose branches are so twisted that die carpen* 
tvr would never gli'c it a second look (fig. 9,6).^ Told of dih useless tree, i'huang* 
tni responds, *>S'Ky don't you plant it in Nut* hven-Anything Village, or Broad'and* 
Boundless Field, relax and do nodung bv Us aide, or lie dowTi for a free and easy 
deep under it? A v* will ne>er ahnnen its life, nothing can ever harm it. If there s 
no use for It, how can ii come to grief or pain.^^ 

Not*Eten*Anythii^ Vill^, Bnuil-aniUlVHinillm Field...Chuang*tMi'« whim¬ 
sical names must haw struck Su Shih as remarkably appropriate to desert the des- 
cuialiorw of polIckaJ banhhment. just as C1iuang-uu« man of no ahillty, uncles cr, 
unwise and thus liv mg free and cacy. pracided an alcrKlive way of refernAg to one* 
self, the exik. Of cour«r, the rrallty nf hanishmcnl, whcdier in Its mn«t mtretne 
form as evile or as the more Lommon demotion or forced retirement, was 
undoubtedly a harsh operienev, but there was this long*standing perfective in 
China that provided It with a positive fin. The miilcd olTicial was oBcn acdaimcil 
for uncompromising integnty—punishment wa> the conse<)uence of personal 
strtue. Detached frnm the politick renter, the journey to the wilderness, to land* 
nape, svmboliially rrprmcnlcd an r^iportunity to pursue the Taiiist ivleal of self* 
cultivation and naturalness. It l» for this reason that 5u Shih, eonfronilhg his por* 
trail at Otm-shan, feaks of the 'aes'umplishmenis*' of h* exiles. They represented 
Su Shih in his trueness. 

CaHigtaph^. Soturatnas, unJ £aife 

According to Su Shih. (hr painter captures the lrucnr« of the suldcci hy erasing his 
ow'n prvsumv from (he scene. The bird will act naturallv, strutting among the 
reeds, and the human will not strike stifT poses. Equally important, the painter, by 
forgetting ha or her own ego, will mil attempt to impme a conM/aining interpreta¬ 
tion on the subject--a preconceived notion of propriety, for example, as one sees 
in the images of the Five Old Men of Sui-yang. When the painting is a self-image, 
however. Su ShihS reerimmended method of spying from the crowd encounters 
obvious diificultiev, Nafuralmst b cvimpromiaed by self-consdousness- iroiucally, 
the coiuciousness of trying to fpcar natural, both as 5ub|cet and portrayTr. 

The problem can be explored bv looking at Su Shih s response l<> Huang-rhnu, 
the site of his first exile. I le arrived at this small town on the* Yangtze River with a 
vuitiase of expectations. Preceding him w-as the well-established model of the &ilcd 
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M;h'>lar who jtHirnv^ to ibc hinterlands and writes genuine, hence superior poctrv 
precisely because he no longer enjoys tJie prisileges of ufhcialdom. When the hard* 
luck poet Meng Chuo <7S 1-814) was dispatched ui a lowly post in 80). hit friend 
Han Yii <7fi8'-824) consoled him with the reminder that it cs whi*n one is in a slats: 
of disequiLbrium that one sounds forth, pu-p’ta^ erh *un^, or, m other words, ere* 
ares great literature. Northern Sung scholars, cfinsnlering such earlier figures as 
the reclusive landscape poet .Meng Hao*|an, Tu Fu, Mcng CSiiao, or Mei Yao*ch*en 
(1002-1060) from their own dyna-'^ty. associated the suffering of poverty with 
direct experience of landscape and good poetry. Expectaltons of <Mie$ artistic 
performance could thus bo heightened during periods out of olhcr. 

Su Shib provides conTirRiatioit of this auareness wHh his most famous work of 
calligraphy, foeeu tVrUttn oi lluon^-(ho*i m ihr CoU'f^aJ fimmaf, datable to 1082 (fig. 
9.7), In the first of the two poems. Su Shib uses the dreary image of mud splanercd 
crab apple blossoms under a hea^’y night rain to call attention to his mtserable lot, 
‘^'he tree is tike a skkiy young man who rises firun hh Illness to find his hair gone 
gray,” read the flrul two lines of the poem, suggesting that Su 9uh's own ycputh is 
lading as he wastes aveay in exile.^ But Su Shih s advertisement ofhia misery prow's 
to be a ploy, for the seennd poem negates all Mse of etnntion wHji a deeUraUon of 
Taoist rirtachment; 

Tht spring rner i< eheiu re fmrt tht vindp*, 

Th* rains J>>Kt reoKs inrhMX <we. 

A %mjll hw hit ajuhing beat, 
ton aewd Murer and thudi. 

In on tmpt^ kiuhtn I hoil roU ttgaMot: 

In tht bfohn uo*t I burn dump nen/i 
Hotr Jo I Jrnew It u rhe CoU-hoJ hsiltolf 
Ctowt Oft tton tar//tng motit/ m t/mt booh. 

Mj \onl't ^<5 dir ntiw fererr deep,* 

Myjami\y loinh or* itn-thovumJ It 
yyill f. row trrep ihdr rhv rooJ u or on rfh/2 
OeoJ oihes, Uo»n, «i/lAdf m^nne.^^ 

“Dead ashes," "small hut like a boat lost in water and clouds* there can he lit* 
tie question that Su Shih is ec-bning Chuang*tru s mcUphnr.v, and hy domg so he 
betrays the fact that piwms and I'alligraphy* are a deliberate attempt to present him 
self an Chuang* Liu's man of no alnlitr who iranscetids emotion to realise a natural 
existence. Su Shih’s handwrlcii^ provides a faacinatit^ c'ounterparl, 'fhciv n noth* 
ing quite like it in his consrderabfc extant oeu^Te, Beginning ^vjth the misshapen 
character uu, ecc'cnirk fomv move along in quirky* puhes. yet always with a stror^ 
sense of organic flow. Bv the end of the second poem, just as Su Shih asxcrls his 
quiet detachment, the calligraphy crests in vigor and thality. It mav seem serai^ 
that the ealligraphv of detachment is not quiet and underruted, but this is precisely 
the point. E>olachmcnt means narurairsess, and the graphic* correspondent of r>atu- 
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ralr>es» U >»Tilu^ that is absoJutelv free—^lc, as Su Shih writes elscwlierc, ui uap- 
tuTP *tbe world's myriad movements and ten-thousand scenes,*^^ 

Awarmrss of hei^tmed expectations for calligraphy in the wilderness can also 
be deduced in the w’ori; of Su Shih’s close fHend aitd pupil, Huai^ T'ing-chien 
(104S-I lOS). During his exile in |i«ig-chou, Huang transcribed an ancient prose 
essav tor his nephew, Chang Ta-l'ung.*^ In bis surviving colo|^n (the euay is lost) 
(fig. 9,8), Huai^ presents hunself as an old, discarded survivor—one to be coo- 
oasted wltfa (he ambitious young men of the village who seek his tutrlage in nut¬ 
ters of compusilion and calltgr^>hv» *stiU pprservuig the habits of those exam candi 
dates in the capital area,* As it was for Su Shih, Huang T'ii^-cblen advertises hiv 
wretched condltsons. He suffers from stomach and chest paius; foot trouble keeps 
him from bending over. Hh home u to the south, near a butchers slaughterhouse^ 
*wherc weeds grow as high as the roof and wild rats dure the currow path." And 
yet, as hu Shens cartful research has shown, m other tlocumenu Huang describes 
hu bfe ai jung chou as almost bucoltc, enfoying ihe landscape, growing vegetables 
and eatii^ simple but nourishing food. At Jung-chou, Huang T'ing-chleti calls his 
studio Jen-yun*t’ai^, Studio of Accepting One’s Fate, and in explaining its name 
writes, ‘'Uidav late rises me up: timiorrow I'll rise above fair, ..My body is like 
dried up wood and mv mind like dead ashes.*^ Huang T'ii^ chien’s dear message 
h that be has tranKcndetl his surroundings and 111 health, fiy emphasiring the mis* 
ery of his lot he a^tals the ricwerorids ralligraphv to marvel at hii transcendence, 
juat a» Ifuang docs, wriiJi^ ai the end of his colophon, *1 don’t know If on a later 
dav I couhl ever write ludi characters again." Ihe correlatkyi between the fact of 
Huang T’ing'chkfl's exile and this magniliecnlly gaunt and powerful writing would 
have been even clearer had the urigiiMl text (hat preceded this inuTlption survived. 
Il was the same essay Han Yia had wTillcn for the long^MifTering Meng Chiao, in 
whiih we learn (hat one sounds forth from a state of diseipulibrium. 

Both Su Shih and Huang T'h^ rhfen present themselves as models of natural- 
nvsa. They do so by first rec'allii^ the Han Yu^McngChuo model of crying out and 
then disaviming it, rising above (heir circumstances and emotions. The corre* 
spondil^ writu^—the calligraphy of namralnce—is hohl and unfettered. The caU 
ligrapher sets in motion hh eustomarv habits of brush movements but amplifies 
them, thus allowing personal idioevncrasica to become accentuated. The result Is a 
powerful assertioA of the individual—the writer's "trueness,* 

Calligraphy perhaps offers a way around the conundrum producetl by sdf-con* 
sciousnrss of naturalness. The cnnstanl practice that (he art demands, and die fact 
that It is uiudirectional no going back or touching up—promotes an assoctatlon 
with auloniatlsm. Su Shih and Huai^ T’ii^-ehien can advertise iKeCr nsluralneav 
and then sunplr turn it on; the viewer is hard-pressed to deny it. But could painting 
offer a similar solulion? Su Shih argues (hat it can with his Old Ttet. Rock and Bumboe. 
It is not simplv a matter of Su Shih en^>loyii^ call^aphlc hrushvvork; more impor¬ 
tant. be imitates calligraphy’s unidirectional flow. TTus trick b accom]^ished by ere* 
ating circular patterns in the rock wluch seem to compress and then erupt into the 
twisted tree to the right. One sttanpv branch abrupdv ends. The trunk cOTtoru 
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upM tfd and out, leading to Su Shih’s graphic hniihsfTC^ors descriptive of smaller 
Hamel ike branches, because the painting seecns to move in one direction, there is 
an uncannv sense of Su Shihs proce^ of painting, anti because tJte image is ao 
roughlv sc)'lized and amateurish (espedalU bt* Northern Sung standarHsh read- 
ilv believe<; that the painting was spontaneously made. 

The problem with Su Shih s painting Is (hat it u sirtualiv unique; the solutions 
it offered, based on the model of calligraphv. tverc limited and difficult to coordi* 
natc with the rraditk^s arnl general practice of painting as they were known in the 
eleventh century. But if the problem of naturalness in self-imaging could not be 
readily solved, it could at least he confronted, and in a wav that madr the painter's 
confrontation with the issue transparent. 1 will oiTer one example here—a painang 
of some controversy that perhaps was made hv a member of Su Shih $ sircic. If mv 
argument is correct, then this painting provides a fascinaling glimpse of the 
Northern Siiitg liierati 's interaction with the problem of self and naturalness. 

The Ear-hchr 

The painting h a haiulMToll attrilHiIrtl to the Fltc Dynasties FWlod painter Wai^ 
Ch'i-han (fig 9.9), The atinbuiion. along wHh a title, fieoks. arc written 

tlirectly on the painting In inscriptions that purport tn be from the band of the 
Northern Sung emperor Hui*tsujig A seal on the pamting ia aaM to he that uf LI Yu 
(r 96I-7S)), ruler of the ^ulbern T'ang king4lum where Wang Ch'i ban was 
active. After the painting follnw three important though puryilng inscriptiorK w rll 
ten by Su Ch'e (1019« 1113) dated the first lunar month, 1091, Su Ch'e » hmiher, 
Su Shih, dated six months later, and the Su brothers* friend Wang Slsen (ca. 
1 OSg-after 1104). Follow ing Wang 2iihen*s inscripilon. on a ojiwctting piece uf silk 
Runintlng, b a short notation by ^ih Kui^ r, datei] 1310 (Chin chTi^y). ui whkh 
he referii tn the patniing as WangCh'i*hens Fhking Oiws £ar^ 

From the outset it should be stated that the thk and atiributiun written in 
Hui'tsung's style of calligraphy inspire no confidence. The weakness of die w riting 
and its iduwyntratic pUiemcnt on ihc painting compel us id dismunt it. As fiir IJ 
YU's seat, Chttn~j^h wtnjong rhthjtn (seal of Oie Chjen*ieh Ubrary). as there is no 
stan<iard by w'hich one can measure its aulhenticitv, tho too eannol be conddereJ 
proof n> a tcnth-cTntury date. No other paincii^ by War^ Cil’i-han k kniTwn today, 
ami 10 httle exists by his tontcmptw a rics that stylistic anah'sis *s unlikely to dc*dde 
the date of the painting. Shih Kung-is inscription is important early documunU' 
tion, but it is not conclusive. The earlier inscriplioiii by Su Ch'c, Su Shih, and 
Wang i^n do not identify the painter, but thei' speak at length about contempo¬ 
rary events, and these are what interest us. 

SuChe: 

Tbe feather-robed gentleman leans on his bed. pidung hb ear. With breast 
unhampered by cares, he can really enjoy himself? Recently.Ting-kuo 
[Wang Kung). w ith no mattm to worry about, could be just like tiiis. But 
he is ahuut to begin dashing about and will not be able to return to thb 
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reUxed state. Seen TzU'VU, lOdid^ ol'dtc (^i lunar nuwith, 6th ^rar 
uTYuan-yu (February I, 1091). 


30. tf'mg 

Mnto/ hMi6 
fhe 3ufly 

Sung ihil^brjrs^ (h^df h»g 
ltd M, 1971 fffm ^ i <Uin 
49!9 Jim ntti/ 4 / MWy 

Sht\ m Tuffg iA« 

fit Shtn^, %\snf ikN ^a 
<h, riifff f fT4J^i 


Su Shih: 

In the past, ^’^^||g Chin>ch'ifig |Wang Sben| suddenly became deaf m Kis 
car. He vuuldn’l hear il and thus sought a cure (mm me. 1 anfwored with 
these tsxnk; *You. Sir, are the desceadani of a mJlitaiy general,*^ If your 
bead were in be sesrred nr your breast pierced it should be of no conccni. 
So are these two ears of such use that vou cannot hear co pari with them? 
Within three days your ilincsa will pass. If it does not, vou can cut off mv 
ear and lake it. .Martncd, Wang .Shen Mxidcniy understood, and after three 
days hb ifirtess was cured. He wrote the foflowing poem lo inform me; 

Hnh <j ntan^ s aououi hovi. I rrpeMei/(t eiheried^iw, 

BtKjfou acre ond alhtteJ nc onfy thttt d^s tra<. 
f hart (d/rodr nploctJ mjt ran, sc (here'* no nttdJor^ov la htui aw^. 

I am yufl hoffy thus cur tm* familkt ttnoiti at paaet uuheur a/^ pnhUtnt. 

Today I sec that Ting kvo ouiu this ear picking painting, which Ise says he 
received from Chin*ch'iiig. I rand(»mlv record this raaner Written by Shih, 
2nd day of the 6th lunarnionch, 6ih vearofYuan-yu (June 21.1091). 


Wang Shen: 

I htaiJrpOi ihe nne end therp ftlh» 

Thai rtttrafyht't ec^i/uvd a Thrw tMlkotat"panning: 

raA>f*d>^ Chrung nort strtm. 

My ppcm and iu .Udi i tatttptaphff. 

H< hrln^ M here enj I unroll iht ktoII. 

YtatrJa/'t Jfoom—l am aartkJ aaoie. 

Hirh r^/nesi Jargvitai (here s ccrtcin^' ne dutios. 

Deques ran hr en)^W- hhr heJi^ dutah. 

/ thfitge^yov la noth hard at a nut. 

7hc dri/hn^ ofhokahtgan from here 
.Mdrve^ra* rrvtJs oi tvet art itartim. 

Oftr AufiJrvd^ranJrpA amt nhe will imdtraamil 

But one n<^hi die eus innd mill hhw throu^ rhe nil/pr crndrslt, 

And out u Will leak, monk chnuhmg. the neuv r^spring. 


S J .Vd Oi* t tw 

f. 16 . 


On the bash of Su ChV s short ilesariptiun of a goitlcnun in a feathered robe 
leaning against a bed. n*hKh is al minor variance uitb the whice-robod gentleman 
of the painting sealed on a lugh chair, some have presumed that these inscriptions 
origmaDy belonged to a differTRl painting( dhagree. Su Ch'e h nut being literal 
Rather, he is having fun with Wang Kung (1049' 1104). whom Su Ch'c identiSes 
with the f^re in the painting Feathered robe suggests (he garb of an ifnmortal, a 
free and easy sort who enjoys pcrfeei naturalness, .shiuching at rest and picking at 
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his car, TIk parncuiar wording of Su Choc's tnscripcion here $uggc~sts an allusion 
frttm Ciruan^-xru, in vthicti Hiii-t 2 U, 'loaning on his desk” is described as having 
attained perfect knowledge. Substituting bed for dc^ would emphasis t}ie imer 
informality of Wang Kung, )w having attained the perfect knoMrIedge of relaxation. 

On the ha»i8 of Su Ch'es inscription alone, one would presume that this is a 
portrait of Wang Kung, who received the paintii^ Irofn Wang Shen. VVlten we read 
Su Shih’s jnwripbMi, however, the impUcalion seems to be that the ear-picker is 
Wang Shen, who is reported as havn^ had ear problems In the past. The Ming 
Hyrasty scholar Ch'en Chi-ju thought this as well when he saw the painting In the 
late sixteenth or earlv seventeenth century. Su Sluh*s mscription would lead one 
to beheve that the painbng was bv Wang Shew a self-portrait, in other worda 
but then there is Wang Shen’s poem. The ”wise and sharp fellow* would have to be 
Wang Kung, who brings the paintu^ to Wang Shrn for an inscription. Wang Shen 
obliges, but only refers to his poem, no painting. This would Unply that he did not 
paint it, ChVn Chl-ju seems to have picked up on this, suggesting instead that the 
painter was thetr mutual friend Li Kting-lin. 

Inacripiions ami documentation preaent a perplexing picture, but when all of 
the poasibilitJes are explored. I believe that the most likely painter of Thr £dr Piettt 
is Wang Sbrn. The only other viable posaibilltv I* an earlier painter of the Snulhern 
T'ang, such as Wang ChT han. For this to be the case, however, dtere would have 
to have been a moat extraorduiary coincidefiec hetween the earlier painter s subject 
and the context of Su Shih's, Wang Shen*s aivd Wang Kung's clroamsunces in (be 
late eleventh century. This will be clear presently. First, I present a hypotlteUrxl 
retuntvuctlon of evenu. 

Wang Kung. a noted collector, acquired a la^ screen vrith a landscape painting 
that was of ^u(hern T'ang dace. Wang Kung's dnse friend, War^ Shen, paints a 
comkal portrait of Wang Kung scaled in fnmt of hU screen, with open rohe arid 
bare feet. Wang Kung shows the pauiting to Su Ch‘e, who comments on Wang 
KungV relaxed state, but he alto reteak tkal VS’ang Kung is about to he saddled with 
oflkial duties; hla fun is about to end. Six nKxiths later Wang Kung allows the paint* 
mg to Su Shih, who had just arrived in (he capital, Tung chmg (K'aa-feng). Su Shih, 
no doubt, understood that Wang Shen had painted Wang Kung, but becauM (hv 
image of the ear piefcerr iisfl particular s^ilWance tn something ihal had happmed in 
the |ia»C heCween he and Wang Shen, he chooses to dmut this in his inscrip¬ 
tion, thiiugh in coded language, lastly, W'ai^ Kung brings (he painting back to Wang 
Shen to show' him whet the Su brothers had written, War^ Shen begins his verse by 
rep<irttn| that Wang Kur^ is bragging about bis *(hfTc excellcncrs* painting, which 
consi.ns of the .Soulhc'rn T'ang .HTeeit, Su Shih $ calHgrspbv, and Wv^ Shen s poem 
that Su Shih receded in hb inscription, HU role as (he painter is Irfl immentioned 
because he prefers to keep this a secret; as he suggests at the end o( his poem, there 
are aeircLv here that ma>* never be known. I suspect that at dvs poim War^ Kung’s 
scroll of the ear-pickcr had attained nune nntnrieti* amor^ members of Su Shdi’s 
circle in the capital. If Wang Shen was the pamler. there would have be e n good rea¬ 
sons to hide the fact, for the ear-pickcr pnwes to be an extremely pobticully charged 
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im^e in ihc crxitcn of Su Shtfi's^ Shen s and Kia^^s liv^s. 

earlier^ in 1079, Su Shih fell viclltn co party politics at the court. 
Supporters of NSo^ Aji-ihih’s New Polkies, of which Su Shih lud been s V(>:4l 
opponent, brought forw'art} s legs) esse in which Su Shih wss charged with havjng 
written poems that contained unrestricted censures of government policy. 
Additioiu] uidktmencs broadened the accusations to include defamation of the 
emperor, whuii wa.s a capital nnensc. Su Shih was arrested in late August 1079, 
interrogated, and eventual Iv found guihy. There was genuine fear that Su Shih 
wouM he executed. Instrail, he was scnicsKed to two years d penal servitude and 
banished to Huuig chou to serve his sentence. More than thirty other individuals 
were found guiltr because of their involvement with Su Shih, and some were also 
exiled. These included \S^g Kung, a dose Iriend to whom Su Shih had sent <)ijes- 
tionable poems, and especiatly Wang Shen, who was the most deeply implicated 
becauK he had arrai^ed for the publication of Su Shih's poetry, mduding those 
judged sediiJaWk.^ War^ Kung was sent to administer a minor tax collecting post 
at Pin<chou (Shafts Province), where he remaned for three years. Wvig Shen was 
exiled to Chun*chov (Mupet Province), 

Su Shih alludes to their communal mtsfnrtune In hi< inscription on The Lar~ 
^Jier, though he explains lit lie besides the fact that whatever their difRcuIljes, he 
and Wang Shen bad maoaged to remain fnends. The key to undersividing the 
image is a remarkablv bold pnem that Su Shih wrote for another rnulual friend, 
Ch’in Kuan{1049<«IlOOj, in the nudsl ofSu Shahs polilicaldifncultici in the Hrst 
half of 1079.^ Ch’m Kuan had ftrsi written a ^pUyfur poem for Su Shih on the 
subject of deafness. Su Shih rhymed it, ami In so doing clarified thai duafnraft was 
betf^ uKd as a trope for political Incptlnidc. Othert air incmliUy sharp of hear 
ing, he writes, such as the person who thoi^ht ants moving under his bcsl were 
lighting bulls.but to Su bhlh the howling wind and thunder barcK sound like a 
whisper. He b. of course, reterririg to the racket taking pUcr at the Censoratc, 
which at that very moment was proving its case against ^ Shih. His hearing is 
totally finished, he continues, so there ia no need even tn w'ash his ear clear with 
ihr clear flowing wream (alluding to the ancient hermit Hsu Yu. who did litis after 
listening to Vao s invitation to serve). Sharpnew of hcarn^ wa.5 commonly under* 
stood as a mark of sagelincss. Su Shdi turns dUs around by alluding to Chuang-ttu s 
mythical ruler Hun'tun (Ouos). who lacked the sew^n openings nct«saary for eat* 
ing, weeing, hearing, and breathing; when they were drilled into him he died,^ 

^ IJtQt lh«t in the end <hu hcarf »dl ntrtr nose; 

Set Mfin^ not hearing —ehtfnioiew aid teuaia. 

)bu. Sir. nupeiJ rha mj dre^iwo u <ui oo. 

Solpufptmfy wrtuihajotag *emuptueibihtdepthsthe Jangetowandsmnge. 


So ends his poem, Su Shih remained deftant to tbe eve of his arrest. Deafness 
and political ineptitude are refleebofu of moral mtegrity; of a willingness to ignore 
the obvious dangers of outspoken vriticism. Had the censors been aware of this 
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poem, )t \sx»uld probablv been ddrfcH cr» the ease the) h^tv buiUbi^ a^unst 
hiiT). Cbarle>( Hartman ha» shown In his survev oTthis episode m Su Shih’s life that 
Ic&st one of the poems ^ bhih admitted as being cTi6eal of men emplosed by the 
L-ouri refers to 'opinions dui arc cujTOw*>inindcH and make a rauctms din like the 
w:jund of cicadas, not deserving to be bcard."^ That sentiment Is eercalnly rmplied 
in his poem for Ch’io Kuan; It is also implied by (he im^rv of Tiu £ar-^Kirr. 

Could this be a painting by Wang Ch‘i*han or some other earlier painter? 
Consider the image more closeh*. According to Ma Hung-tseng and Kan Ko, who I 
presume exaimned this palniii^ in detail, (he figure not onlv picks at hh ear, he 
also deliberately closes one eye. '‘Not seeing, not hearing obsrrixtions still 
remain." wrote Su SKih. Could the coincidence of the ear*pickers actions and $u 
Shih 8 description of being half Mind and half-deaf in political alTairs nut be directly 
related? It is true that figures w e re commonly poriraved In front of screens in 
paintings of Southern T'ang date, and vn occasion old pacntini^ were contempo- 
rlred by Northern Sung mscnp«ions to fti the writer s circumstances.*^ but 1 have 
seen no evidence that (his particular suhjeel of ear pnAing had hem painted at any 
lime prior to the late eleventh century. Con^erselv. the paintuig to dosely IHs the 
dreumstanres of Su Shih, Wang Shen and Wang Kung that It is diflkult to conceive 
of it not being painted at this time. The ear* pkker attempts to dean hit ear. bore a 
hole, unplug it, cure this deafness and get smsri! He cuuld be Su Shlh. Wang Shm 
or Wang Kung, but I suspes't that It was urigtnally painted for Wang Kung's benefit. 
Wang Kung ta said to have been rigully principled and uniumprumidng One 
writer deHTihrs him as 'unirammeled and proud, with a penchant for cribcirJrig 
others and w ith a tongue that was to be feared.*'’ HU numerout riH’mIes made cer* 
lain that he never made much prugrew in his career as an otHctal, though he was 
often recommended to serve. Presenting him as the unirammcled sclw»Ur who 
atlecnpls to unplug his car would luve been particularly mitable, etpecially aroisid 
10^1. when Wang Kung was again being rreommended for office. As for the 
painter, if it were Wang Shen, he would not hate wished to advertise his author* 
ship; the political sittiation remained highly charged throughout this period, and 
ihix mode uf secretive discourse using "much ^uihnvv language and sksUfuliy shont* 
tng off ingenious barbs."'^ as one later scholar described It. could have attracted 
considerable troubk once the Yuan*vu Party's poliikul fortunes changed. 

If mv theory of the ear-p4cker is correct, this painting represents a new and 
innovative image of the scholar. It m a scif-consdous preseMalion of the problem of 
siting oneself between two worlds—the naturalnes of landscape, represented by 
the Southern T'ang screen behind the car-picker, and the dusty markctplaLc of offi* 
cialdcm. The car* picker aligns himself ohlhfuely, (k> doubt reluctant to forsake the 
purity of the landscape and the enjoyable octivibes with w-hich it is associated * *421, 
reading, and music as represented by the items on the bed adjacent to the screen. 
The screen-and-rigure format was parlicularlv well-suited to this proUem of pre¬ 
sentation. for there is strong evidence that a painting like dial atiributeJ tu Chou 
Wen-chu, WtX'th't iy a iXiuh/e*Screen, was amilarly mtended to present dif¬ 

ferent aJternari«» of lifestyle, dirferent Uyera of csistcncc from landscape to court 
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urrvici; (fig. 9.10). In the ToregrounH arc four gentlemm enjoying a game of >•«)• 
rh’i They arc mformaJly anH rdajierl, bui not in comparUon to die bearded 

feOow portraved in the painting behind theot. who is weU attended to by four love¬ 
ly maidens. A poem written by Chu-i (772—946) on a related paionng confirms 
the contrast: 


rnfuUuatti^ fa«aiB t4MM. 
wtmfwm nW f tn mft i tnform/iwi 

itoc ^ wthtf midB 10 rkr>w 

C^lkrj, C!Umc Phfdfv 

i4 *37 ffhe ump Hi 

M1^^ A«d» mhiM 
fy iiliQl M ^ Hku^ 

un ru, Sdu^b*u 
rklM>i, 17^^ An mm 
P i fhf /ifCfroW Wfn 

M'f M ^ 

inJiiMi^ 41 nt ivkr 

hkfiih^, fi Ymf, 


.A) a^ ofi/d^/dai^/enJ ^panJmi^ sh$ep, 

$0 indolm^ f on cenfldiufr nodding. 

My wije ui^ ar re tdJw ^wy fJ^ 

dod (hr wmsnt 9>raad the ^rren evmlti . 

Then rhr tmv <s llht that ei» o flrtviv 

Why laht iht iroMt le ptfini an ancient foge?^^ 


The last line in Po Cbu-i*s poem recalls the archetypes due underlie Ch'en 
Hung s Thr ttghi SiMe O^irioh. Replacing their noble image H the luppy feUnw on 
the bed. From the avj-rA’r players to the irtdoleBt old man to the landscape on the 
^wrren within the sown, there b a prvgrrssion of detiraldlily leading to the realm 
of naturalness. Most, like the Five Old Men of Sui*yang and the figures In the fore* 
ground of Chou Wen*ehus palniii^, are sitMted somewhere in between the two 
extremes of true hermetic livii^ and ofliculdom. The ear-picker, too, occupies a 
miikllv ground, but in contraal to the other llgurv* he Hemoostrates awareness of 
hb choices and the consei^uenres of hb declnoAs, He <|ueattons the place that he 
occupies, and in so doing csublUhes an archetype of a dJlTercnt nature. S«if*ref]ec* 
ttve. based on personal experience, he embodies the complexity that accompanies 
the attempt to make oneself the subject of a palntii^ tJsat was intended CO embody 
the Taoist ideal of naturalness 
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Deer For the FaJace: A Heconsidemiiort the Detr in an Aunimn 
Forest Paintings 

Ksingv'uan Tun 


A group flf ci^t dccr. s««n m profile taang towutl the left &kle ct the ii 

led by a stag» cn>vn)ed by a pair of anUers. Around them is a ridily puly* 
chrome autumn forest, with a niiriad o( leavea carefully portrayed in a miplc'lear 
paltern, making up a respknrlent fore* and background. A stream, set olT by dark 
green buakes, aigaags down through (he picture from left to right. Tlw is one of a 
pair of hanging hctoIIs in the collectkin of the Natinn^ Palace Museum. Taipei, 
entitled Oetr M Mafia, painted in (he tenth to early cle«cnih century (f^ 

10.1). The other painting of the pair. Oerr m on darnau hftM. dcpicla nine deer, 
most of them looking into (he apace to the right of the pamtlng (f^ I0.2>. 

Apart from an raa^ by bi lin^la’an, of the National Palace Museum, where (be 
works are kept, these two painilnp remain ceentially unstudied.^ Even the trant' 
mission of the works is r>ot very clear, ’fhe earliest seals on the painiings are from 
the Yuan Imperial court, and read k'mi thaog and I'icndl. The two scrolls passed 
into the Ch'ing court eolIcclkiA. wdiere tho' were traditkmalU allribuled to an 
ant>nymou» artist of the Fhv Dynasties. Suice the 1960s, however, most scholars 
have come to believe that the paintings are (he work of an URHlentified Uao dynatay 
artist. U tin ts'an bcglrw hk essay with a passage from Kuo |o-hsu$ (active early 
lOSOs) itftnrfitrt in Ai>nnflg{T'u*hua chicn*wen ckih),' which records a set of five 
hanging scrolls Arpictir^ a thousand horned stag, pinted by the 0)’i*tan or IJao 
Emperor Hscng>tsuRg (r. 10)1 -SS) and presented to the Northern Sung court. 
From (his record, and the kind of silk that (hr works were pinted on, Is condudr* 
that these pintings must be two of the five scrolls r^err^ to bv Kuo }o*Imu (fig. 

) 0.}). AcrordtD| to Us reconstrudJon. thev are numbers two and four of (he set 
of hanging scrolls.^ His re won for this ordering of the paentings is that they do not 
have vidier the cnscripiun that Kuo ]o-lwu recorded as being on the Iasi panel of 
the set or the kwv hillocks dial are a conventional beginning for a landscape paint¬ 
ing Since the two pintij^ do not appar io be cont^uous. (he poadbilitv of either 
of them being the middle panel is also ruled out.^ 

The composition of both paintings does indeed seem incomjdcie, as if they 
belonged lo a much la^cr composalion. Judgii^ from their conicnt. ii appears dial 
ihcy mi^l have been left and right parts nf a work from wlwcdi the middle arrtion 
is now missing.^ The Mags in both paintings face outward - -contrarv to composi¬ 
tional logic—toward (be less spacious adcs. The narrow spaces in front of the slags 
have always been Interprcled as (he result of trimming when the panels were 
remouRled ai scrolb. More importantlv, it has been suggested lhal these wurkx 
were originally mounted on a seircn,^ One factor to keep in oiind in considering 
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this compositknal incomplet^ne^ is (iul we cm only vuJvTr of «rt by our 

own staixUrds. I suggest in dus paper dtdl In order to undcrsUnd these works bet* 
ter, we should use unearthed works of art from the Liao, in addition to the tradi* 
tiooaJ art-historical analysis of the wurlis. I want to asert, for the Ch'l-Uns, that 
the “incompleteness* of these works, though possibly true, raay also reflect how the 
Ch'i tan people’s vbual conc^uions in an diHer lH»n the edinlc Han Chinese con- 
ccpUoiw. My objectire is to seek out the traces c£ a distinctive Liao-Ot’i-tao arc 
style, free from modern preconceptions or cultural prejudice, Anv recunsideratinn 
of the paintings should be from the viewpoint of the ethnic-cultural discourses 
aroufMl them, or evoked bv them. Iconc^apbicallv. they fit the general range of the 
*AuluiDn* section In the murals of the four Seasons found in rhe Ch'ing-ling 
Imperial mausoleum of the Uao dynaoy. In the Pa-Lin Right Banner, Chao-wu 
League. Inner MimgolU (frg. I0.4>.^ 

A RecMstructnvi ^the foxnting 

Aa U Un-u'ao has pointed out. these works may he two of the five sctoIU present¬ 
ed to the Suf^ court by the Uao emperor in die Chmg’li era (1041-48), as record¬ 
ed by Kuo )o>h«d: 

In the Ch’ing-ll era...[the Uao ruler) painied a picture of a thousand* 
horned ileer on five acrolU as a present |to the Bmperor|. A title along the 
side reads: '[Such and such a| ye«. month, and day, Imperial painting 

In this paaage, the crucial word ^ recomaructirtg (he format of the w’ork ii fv, 
whk'h has been (rvulated as *aaull * What li lin*ta’an proposed is a single aim po¬ 
sition that was <leplcted across five scrolls. There is no early extant work in this for 
mat, rvif are there examples from tomb or temple mural paintings. However, a few 
existing paintings that arv now mounted as separate lunging ktuIIs are brlj«rvcd to 
have origmaliv hcen parts of auiJi sets. One of them U ftvddhitt Ar/raot hy ii/MA and 
MounxattXs attributed to the tcnlh*ccntury landscapist Chu-jan, now in the 
Cleveland Museum of Art and IdenllRed as one part of a recorded six-panel screen. 
The eightcenth-ccfltury cxillectar Aa Ch’i wrote in his catalogue .afo^tvan hu/-iuaoi 
Two of the Chu*)an paintings recorded In ihr Huian-ho catalugue, rumely, Zvddhiu 
Anredt iy iitvam and Ahuntatn and fhtfdni Ffoating in the Mm, are each on six 
panels. On the upper right corner of the present scroll, an accvsiioa or Inventory 
number, *Chii S,' [Chu-jan No. S?| dcRnitcH suggests that this painting is numberrd 
RIUi in the original sH of sirrens or hanging panels.*^ 

The Word Jii could also be understood as *thc width rd a piece of M>ric”i when 
it is used as a unit of measure, it means either a scroll or a piece of fabric. Another 
reading of the passage, tberefore. could he *|lhc Qi’i-fan] ruler used five fu of ch'tfn 
silk tu paint a thousand-horned deer |to ofTer] as a present Ito the Emper^j." In 
(his reading, (be words modi^' ch'ian. a kind of dlk, rather than hiu (to 

paint or a pktuxe): so the meaning of the scntuftce idunild be, a picture painted on 
fii-e jucces of ^’wn, or, a painting five Ju in width. This interpretation of the format 
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a single pointing on five attdchH pietvs of silk Is supported by siinUa/ iis^es nf 
rA'/m throughout Kuo Jo hsu’s book. Kuo uses (he (emu rhiMn md rhuci to 

refrr lo horizontal and reriieaJ scrolls. respecdveJy, and usfi/u to mean 
Li Un'ls'an has oficred > somewhat Hiflerent inierprcution: that the cvmpodlion 
was painted cei five separate pieces of fdtnc, that is, fis'c separate scrolls fiw^ming 
one (ontinuous conpoMtion. In this ease, each individual scroll would coiuisi of a 
single Ju of silk. If the two wevks from the National Pdace Museum are to be equat¬ 
ed with the recorded set, they s^iould each be painted on a sii^le piece of silk. But 
from the works thcmselv'es and Li Lin*u'an’s study of them, we leam that both are 
painted on a little more than a whole pscee. In eac4i case, a narrow strip has been 
added, making each scroll about twenty percent wider than one fu of silk. 
Obviously, the rise of each scroll does not fit the defiiulion of a Jit. I wUI return to 
this point later. 

Another entry in Kuu )o-ltsu's Etprrrmcar in l^iMin^ deacrilies a certain Duke 
of Chin who was given a painting on eight fv of silk: *A painting of Tuan An 
in Snow* painted on eight Jit [joined pieces of fabric] forming a sirtgle surCace.* Kuo 
goes on to note that this painting was later mounted cm a screen, and a pavilion 
built to house it. Here again, the term^u mean* a wtdiJi of fabric." The passage 
suggests that large>scale paintings prmnled as glfis mi^t snmeUraes be unmount 
ed, so that the recipient could mount the wtirk in whatever fashtoo was beu adapt 
cd to hi* 

Thus, oen though the twn esiani paintii^ of deer might have been segments 
of the work presented by the liao emperor, the original format cannot have been 
five scrolls. They might also be totally unrelated to the work recorded by Kuo |o- 
hsii. At any rate. 1 believe that the original work was n one large (‘omptnilioii ami 
that the two extant paintings are all that survive from this nrlginal work. 

If this hyputhesu about the fornut of the paintings i« pbuiihlc. then these 
works could be parts of a large screen. The Ch'hlafl people inherited many elitist 
cultural tastes from the Five Dynasties, especially fmm the Latrr Oi’in <lynaslv 
(93b 946), including the use of soeens in their living chambers, as is seen in Han 
Hit iul's .Nrght fiurKfurt.’* Such rre«>standing screens are often depkied in mural 
paintings from liao tombs, A recorded Liao screen painler. and the only female 
artist known from this period, was Lady Hsiao (d, 1069). wife of Yeh-lii Tsung- 
cheng, Trince of the Ch*in and Chin States, .She was not included in the /ica 
IHuar/ {Lioo-shih}, but Is recorded in the epitaph that was foisid in her and her 
husband's tomb. The epitaph describes with clarity and specificity her competency 
in painting: 
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she has an elegant taste for painting in^ei-pur |Hying while] style, and she 
IS especially good at colorful painting. Screens if’titg) in her residence are 
mostly by her. ** 

Apart from the impljcations of this earliest use of the term J!ti~pai, whkJi must 
he dealt with on another occasion, the epitaph informs vs for the first dme that the 
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Ch'i'Un people lived with screens or dividif^ walls (the walls thu diiSded space in 
interiors were somotiines called p'iiy or p’io^-^n^) uf ibe kind that we often 
see Id paintings of the Sung dynastv. 

I want Brsl to consider the possible interpretaiioA of the term p~mg as a divid¬ 
ing wall and that the original form of the works we arc conrontrating on was part 
of a large wall painting, painted on pieces of silk and attached to or hanging on thr 
wall. I will cofwider later the posslbilifv that thev were origioallv inounced as a 
Free-standing screen. 

The Ch'ing-ling MausoUira ond Deer 

The close relationship between the Four Seasons landscape paintings in the Uao 
Imperial mausoleum at Ch'ii^ ling and the Darx fn ua .twuAin fweit paintings has 
been noticed by scholars, but no conieitualuaiion of either set of paintings has 
been achieved. The Tim things lo be lost when the Ltao iflaei^' was composed dur* 
ing the Yuan d>nast) (1272-1H8) by the Mongol scholar Tocto (T’o*i’o> were the 
markers of the Ch'i*ian people s ethme Identity. We should not. therefore, read 
the flop Hiaeiy without being aware ei the discrepanev lietween the written history 
arid the maicrial evidenee of archaet^t^cal finds. That is to say; we cannot asmme 
that Uao paintings are to be read in the same way as painlv^ produced for and by 
the ethnic Han people. Prevsotis discusnons of the Derr u on dufiuao hrest paintings 
have given them readings based on Han Chinese assuciatiuns of the Images of deer: 
autunui, melancholy, the sad <?)* of the deer familiar from Oilnese poetry. TIm sig* 
nitWance of deer and deer huntmg for the Ch*i*tan people is still ambiguous, hut it 
cerulnly dUTered from tradlciimal Chinese views. Quesiiom sudi as when, where, 
why. and how the deer were hunted remain little undmieod. To wdiat degree did 
the Ch'i'ians use these sub|ccls to assert their exhnidly and cultural identity In 
works of art? Indeed, there have lieen few studies on Liao art. until recently, when 
numemus Uao tombs have been cvrevaled. 

The eastern tomb of the Ch*Ing*ling mausoleum has a dual function: It Is both 
Emperor Sheitg>tsungs dwellii^ in the aTterlife, and a rellecbon of the style and 
scale of his surroundings during his lifetime. As a dwelling, it should be an under* 
ground palace for the deceased ruler, a wittch his ofTicials and objects would still 
accompany hint—the oFReiais and guards arc depicted in the tomb mural paintings 
with their names written above their sbouJders.^^ A building that sheltered the 
emperor's portrait along with portraits of Sheng-tsung’s favorite oFFlciafs was 
ordered to be buJii among the abmegruund ooiutrucikms at the eastern lomb.'^ 
These portraits and the lomh structure Naelf seem to st^gesi that the Oi'l*tan peo¬ 
ple believed the afterlife to be an exiertsion of this life. IF that is tJse case, the land¬ 
scape paintings of (be four seasons pasited cm the walls of the central chamber must 
reflect the scale and style of w*all pasitings in palaces that Emperor ^2icng-tsung 
inhabited in his lifetime, juvt as the pirtraitJike im^es of his ofFiculs repre.wni the 
living people. 

The Liao, a dynasty of nomadic or^in, was established in 916 by Yeh-lu A- 
pao-chi (S72-926), who was very fond of the cultures of die sedentary Han 
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Chinese; in a certain sensr his nation was buiJt U|SOO the comhiiution of nomadic 
and sedentarv cidnires. Wc read in the account hr the Chinese writer U T'ao 

j 4 

(III5-IIS4): 

The Ch'i-tai) Ipeopkl inhabit a grand desert, (dieir lerrhory] coven (be 
Liao-tuftg [PenmsiJa| and some tens of prefectures of the Yen region. In 
the east they citoqueretJ Kao-kti-U. in the west they subji^ated Yiian hao 
[Li Yuan-hao, a ruler of Hd-ksia, 103&-I227.| During the more than one 
hun<ircd year.^ fHim the Five Dynasties to the present tune. |their] coo- 
frontarion with the Chung-yuan |the central region, the origin of the Han 
political powerj intensifies every day. Even their deoees, reguJalioiu, cul> 
lure, material cuhure. diet, costume, and entertamments tcdlow the Han 
styles. Therefore, their lelf’ConRdence has expanded arroganily; ibev con¬ 
sider that (hey are better than (he |Narthern| Wei. The relationship 
between the Huiu and the Han dynasty, or the Turks and (he T'ang 
dynaslv, was that they accepted (heir position as ri and i (both words mean 
barbarian], and jacknowledged that] they share no commonality of socUl 
values with (he Central Kingdom.^^ 

The core of Li T'ao*s account is the statement that "During the more than one 
hundred years from the Five DyiusUrs to the present time, jlheir] ronfrontaUon 
with the Chung*yuan intensifKt e>‘ery day.*^ A cultural confromation must be 
built, not on mere words, but on the solid. O'vryday cultural practice of (he natkm. 
The impart of this confrMitatlon between the liau and (he Northern Sung can be 
read from the murals in (he Ch‘ing hr^ Imperial mauaoleuin, v^uch wi* built after 
the death of (he Emperor Sheng tsung (r. Ych lu lung*hsu, by his Hrst 

son, emperor Hsing*uung (r. 10)1 *54). L^ee, Hsing-tsung and his son Tao*tsung 
were also buried In the mausoleum. 

“Hie eastern tomb of Emperor Sheng*(Mng was excavated by Japanese archae¬ 
ologist in (he 1930) and published in I9S3. Among Its rKhly colored nnirals, the 
four large seasonal landiHUipes haix cifKcially drawn the attention of achoUra to 
Uao art and Its ^ctorial tradition, littlr has been contributed to the study of this 
subject since then, howes'er, because (he number of reliable paintings friMii the 
perioil has. until recently, been so small. Texts that might cast light on these land¬ 
scape paintings have also remained Ivgriy unciploiTd. 

The eastern tomb is » mulri-chambered underground structure; the above¬ 
ground consrruc'uons originallv associated with it ha%T long been dot rov ed (fig. 
10.4).^' Among the five chambers and one hall of the eastern tomb, (he four land- 
sc^c paintings are found cm the walb of the hall. w*hich has four doorwavs leadii^ 
into the other chambers; one panel of the paintings Is located between every two 
doors. The order of these four paintings, starting from the door tu the far north, 
rear chamber, and moving clockwise, is: Winter. Spring. Summer, and Autumn 
(fig. 10. S). There Is a clear ihcmaric progrvii in these four paintiugs. In the Sprii^ 
at)d Autumn acmes a few fl^ts of wild geese appear as nib themes of the paint- 
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ings. These migworv ber^ fty south 4t the beginning of ourumn wd return north 
when spring turns the oorthefn Und green. A subde visusl pl^* b seen in the dif¬ 
ferent ways the geese are arranged between the %>ring panel and the Autumn one. 
In the Spni^ panel, which takes these birds as its roain subject, two groups of birds 
fly strictly toward tbc north ffi^. lO.S ar>d 10.6). They shoot dl^^onally into the 
northern sky with no hedtackm but with |oy. as thoi^ they are celebrating their 
return from Sung territury (o (he Uan Iwmeland. The buds in the Autumn scene, 
by contrast, linger in the rtorthern region as the weather tunas cold and autumn 
arrises. One group of wild geese flies in a eircle, as if to delay their departure. The 
tarrying of the birds almost implies the wxirds of Confucius: *[r a man u tolerant, 
he vrill ¥iin the mulntude.*^^ The Liao r^me, one m^ht read into it, attracts not 
only bird* from (he south, but pee^le as wril. hor the Ch'i<tan, the migratory 
birds meant still more; these birds announced the beginning of a new year. Birds 
are creature* with potency; therefore, the ceremony of hunting the leader of a 
flock of swans and presenting it as a sacrifice to the Ch'i-tans* ancestors might alg- 
nt^ the transmission of this myslerinus potency from tbc birds. This is one way, at 
least, to explain the OiT-tans' spring hunting of the swam as a part of their season¬ 
al aciWstics.’^ 

To fulflll both ceremonial and practical needs, the Ch'hun carried out annual 
seasonal activstie*: In spring and aiKiunn. the nshe ceremony (a term of uncertain 
meaning, except that it imolred boili fishing and *wan hunting) in summer and 
winter, camping From the frequmi records of swan hunting in the tiaa History, 
both spring and autumn hums were significant ceremonial outings. AUtut the 
spkng outing H save: 

Spring. na6e. It was set In Duck River. The emperor departed from his 
royal vurt... A flag would he raised when sorndKidy saw a man to Inform 
other people, then ihev would beat drums and sbr ilie swajia into flying 
up. At this moment all the flag* were up waving and a falcon would be 
gi>en to the Fmperur for him to catch the twan,,, The emperor, a< usual, 
used (he swan as a sacriRce to offer to Heaven 

A* for the subjects of the nther three panels they are the samer stags and docs 
among groves of trees and bushes, with at least two stag* in each panel. Deer hunt 
ii^ ustullv began in the fourth month of each year, w-hm the spring activities had 
come to an end; it cmiUl last as loi^ & the twelfth month. The changes in season 
in the summer, autumn, and winter panels, therefore, can be seen in the differ* 
ences in tree foliage. 

Throughout the Lao Hviotj, deer hunting was rccor<li.*d oumevau» umes, but 
most of the records are of hunts carried nut dursi^ and after the Mu-tsung era 
(951—69). when an important change in ritual practice occurred. In particular, it 
was at this time that the practwT of ancestral worddp wa* transformed from ils 
original rihnk 1 Ian agrkulturaUrelated form into one that was related to nomadic 
traditions. Thus, the seasonal olferir^ of fresh fniits (chien shdi kuo) and newly har- 
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vr«tcH ^dins (tiiwn-iiMn) to <let.vasrd ancestors was rvpiued bv ^aaonal Kunting. 
Often» hunting was conilm>e<i with pning homage at the imperial nsausoleums 
when preserved deer meat was soinctiine« used as an hmm 'Pai-isu's 

era (91^27) to the beginning of Mu-t5ung*s teign, which is to sav at (he end of the 
five D^na^ties era, the political siiuatkto had not been stabilized and the main cask 
of the newly raised regime w'as ro establish and stabilize the slate. Bv the aenih year 
of Mu lsujig 8 reign (960), the Norlhem dynasty (960* 1127) had been estab¬ 
lished and the designs of the Liao militarv became focused on the Sung alone, 
instead of on multiple states. Politically, the Sung and (he Uao heramr the dranl- 
nanc powers of the lime. 

Before the Sung was established, the Ch‘»-lan empire had tried to become the 
hegemon of the Chinese Central Plain, and the need for the Oi’i-tan to assert tbeir 
own cultural identity was ooi crucat. bi fact, adopting ethnic llan cultural prac* 
Uccs may also have been a cniucious policy for reassuring the Han world of the 
level of cultivation attained by the nomadic Ch’i*tan people. The Ch'l-tan. for 
rxample. worshiped their ancestors w’ith agricultural pruHutU in almost the same 
manner as the icdentary Han people. We read In the IwHia^: 

The Seventh Month of the Fifth Year of T’lefi-hslen (929); seasMal fruits 
were offered to the temple ofT’ahtsu t Wh-ltr d*poe*ebi).^ 

The Seventh Month of the Sixth Year of T'ien*haim (930). seasonal frulu 
were offered to the temple oTT’al csu.^ 

The Seventh Month of the Seventh Year of T’icn*hiden (931): newly har* 
vested produclt wvre offered to the temple of T'al'Wi.*® 

After the tenth year of T'lefl<hsien (934), the olTerIng of fruit and grain to the 
ancestors in the Seventh Month was replaced hv hunting and kuMing*4ssoc>aic<l 
ways of paying homage. At least, after that year, fruit and grain ofTcnngs do not 
appear again in the f/htojy. All through the Mu tsung and .Sheng*tsung eras, 
the four sca.«onai hunts were recorded in detail, and deer hunting is the most fee* 
qiicnt. The replacement of fruit and gmin for deer hunting and the prrsaiiatlon of 
preserved Jeer meat as the ancestral offering in the Seventh Month marks the 
growing revival nf nomadk' cultural practices among the Ch’l tans as their duaJistic 
eukutr, a mix of nomadic traditions and customs adopted from the Han, began to 
give way to more purely nomadk pracliees as the Ch'i tan dice sou^i to reassert 
their cultural klenuty. It even became neceasary* for them to domesticate deer, as 
the dcmaTid for doer meal increased.*' 

Stags pined a v^y mcamogful ruk in this deer*associated culture. According 
to a Liao regulation, 'anllerrd st^ may only be hunted bv emperors.*^ Specialists 
in lurmg stags by imitaitr^ the sound of a due wvre employed to call die stag dose 
enough for the emperor to shoot it. The jurchen people even sent a spedalisl in 
stag-calling as tribute to the Liaii emperor Sheng trung bi 99( Little mformation 
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u avaiU>Jc about the worship of dc^» but it rmi«t have existed. In the eleventh 
monUi of 986, for example^ Emperor Shcng'taung held a ceremonv for ike God of 
Urge I>eCT (f^. 10.7).** 

Among the nine emperorr of the Liao dynasty, Mu-ining and !%eng-uung 
seem to have Keen more interesed in deer Kunling than others, according to the 
Loo It should not come as a sairpri&e, therefore, lo ^nd deer hunting 

depicted in three of the four seasonal murals In Sheng’tsuf^'s tomb. These r>vo 
emperors occupied two very imporum hisiorical moments: the establishment of 
the Sung dynasty duni^ (he reign of Mu'tsung, and the coocluoon of the ChW- 
)'uan trearv. which inaugurated about a century of peace between the Sung and the 
Ch'i'tan, during Sbcng>tsuf^ s re^. The Ch'an vuan maty was ugned after the 
Li^ had foughr a number of baoJes against ihr Sur^ under Sbei^-l&ung'a leader* 
ship; the significance of the treaty is that it was the first time in historv dui an eth* 
nk Han regime submitted lo a nomadic gos'crnmeni by offering trjhulc to it in 
exchange for peace. The pcplacemeni of the rhien-hrm. offering of harvested grains, 
with seasonal hunting and deer worship during Mu*isui^$ reign, Uierefore, waa not 
merelv a religious practice, but a mechanism for the Ch'j*tan to dediire their ctd* 
tural difference from the Sun^ lb make a further, if not yet entirely sound Haim, 
ihas nomadic form of ancestral worship was a way to reassert their non*agrarian 
klentity at the moment when the Oi’Man had defeated the Sung. They also changed 
their name from the Uae dynasty to the Chl un Nation as a further means of 
auerting ihi’ir cthno*political xlentity. Ultimately, it wsk a way of asKcrting the tri* 
uniph of the nomadic peo|4es. who had always been considered an tiUenur group, 
over thr etlmic Han, the ‘^diimatr superiors* of the Asian connnent <fig 10,8). 

It was in the context of this iriumphanl mood that (he eastern tomb was built 
by Hsing'tsung, the son and successor of Sheng uung Art was highly developed in 
both Hsing’lsufigs and Sheng-lsungs reigns, judging from the frequent appearance 
of records un art in these periods. Sher^*uung himself was very fend of painting;^ 
he once ordered an artist oThis painting academv named Ch'cn Sheng to work on a 
painting in his palace at the Upper Capital on the theme of the ‘I'riumphant 
Southern Expedition One of the most suemsful emperors In all of Uao history, 
Shcng'tsufig succeeded to the throne when he was citJv twelve years old. and he 
ruled the countrs for fony*nine years. During hit Jong reign, he laun^ed succes¬ 
sive campaigns against the Northern Sung, until the winter of 1004, when he con¬ 
cluded the famous Ch'an yuan treaty mentioned above. The painting fr/unpheni 
Sowhrrji EipedKiM is believed to have been a representation of Sheng*lsung's con¬ 
quest of Several cities on the northern borders of the Northern Sung territory. 
After his death, his crown prince and successor had craftsmen build hun the eastern 
tomb as the firut step in the creation of the Ch’n^-ling nuinoicuni: a was also the 
culminatn^ achievement of mural painting in the I dynasty. 

The interpretation of the tomb structure and mural paintii^ in the eastern 
comb as crucial for this paper. The fivT chambers are svmmeuicaUy grayed around 
a central axis: two on each .sidi: and une at the upper end (fig. 10.9), The structure 
and muraJ paintings might stand for eJemenu of Shoi^ esung’s surroundings during 
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his liletimC) fc>ec 2 UM there no conventioMl indicMxm of the otbcrMorldly* ^ 
On both side >\dll5 of the cih i hIoJi ngufv& and himn are Jcpktod;*^ Uut (he fig¬ 
ures are dressed mauih' in dark green robc^ suggests that ther arc engaged m out- 
<loor rather than indiM>r actrvitiev. Clothes of this culor were preferred for the sea- 
aonal hunts a» This might he a Mroe uf an outing for a hunt, of the kind dial 

arc sometimes depicted—the outing scene in tomb six at K'u-Jun« for instance, is 
prcsum^ly a sph(^ outii^ because one of the figures is (hceking an awl ufiuh 
wa.« ij»e<i a-s part ul'a ceremont in which the brain of the lead swan of a flock was 
removed after it was caught (fig, 10.10).*^ wc more through a short vertkal 
cunkiructivn on both side waJb, we are drawn into the depths of the corridor, 
where we encounter two figures with io*r’e cudgels in their hands (lankii^ the 
entrance.^’ Hc>i>nd these guards are orehestras mat^ up of people dressed In ethnic 
Han* style robes and hats These musicians are mside a building indkattrd hy painicsl 
bracket sets, columns, beams, and ao urnately panned ceiling (hg lO.I l>. Passuig 
between another pair of guards, we come in two ante*cliambmi, in each of which 
ten or more im^rs of people who a|»pear to be nnkiaSs are painted on the walk. A 
few things catch the viewers* attention immediately* lume uf these Hgures holds a 
weapon of any kind, and nainrlikc characters are writien abme tlit^r slmulders in 
Ch'i'tan script, .My reading of these two chambers and the pausnngs in them is that 
these aru p'>rtratt» of Sheng*lMjngk ulTiciak who accompanied him in hU lifetime. 
The first character of the namdike inscTipTfon w ritten above the left shoulder of 
the figure wearing a non*I Ian looking cap cm the cant wall of the corridor can he 
i<l(incll\c<l as Yelu. the imperial surnanM*. Among the (igum in die tmi chambers, 
four appear to he either ethnic Han or high* level Ch'l tans: they* wear hats, and 
there is no indh ation that any of (hem have* shaved hair, a* do the rest of the figures. 
We cannot see any strands of hair hanging down beneath their hats or aloi^ their 
cheeks, as dicrc would be If they had shaved heads like the inhei> (fig 10.10), TV 
Ch'i'tan people usually were not allowed to wear hats, etcept for the rich and 
noble, partly in order to exprvAs their ethnicitv.^ I pro|kwc that ihcw figures rep¬ 
resent the officials from the southern and northern courts who wtck on the four 
HcaNOiul hunts each year w'ith Shei^-tming 

It must have been a common practice to palm officials’ portraiu aroufxl the 
Image of an emperor. Kuo Jo-hsu notes: 

When the first Wang prince |i.c,. Wang Cluml svcsit (o the metropolis of 
Shu, he panl hi» respects to the august portrait of Hsl • isung (of the T *ang. 
r. 874 881, At th« lime the* vs-all* were painled with Utc (hgurcs of the 
emperor’s] body of ofTtcials. all there except T'ien Ling-tru and CTi’cn 
1'ai-shih.’^’ 


Tbu ^fdo HtiUvy provides iis «ith the srmilar infomution that in 1031. after 
the death of bheng'tsung. his successor ordered that his p<irlraii he painted, and 
later commanded that two portraits depicting the prime ministers of both (he 
Southern and Northern Courts be made to put in the ancestral ball to accompanv 
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Sheng'tsungs po^uinou5 portrait.^ Although uodecground and abavegroun<l 
portraiu might hate diJTerent audiences, iJteir s^nJRcance was simiUr: Co com* 
memorate the late emperor uid his ofBcials and extend their relationship mio the 
other world. 

In the Liao regime, there were two adminisvative iyaems: a northern court 
that was in charge of Ch*i*ian alTairs, and a xuutbtm court that was the govern' 
ment for the ethnic Han people under this regime. Two sets of officials were need* 
ed. therefore, in the two seta of oOkes. Oflkub from both southern and northern 
cxnirts would accompany the emperor on all four of his seasonal hunis.*^ In cold 
wifiterx, the Uao emperors usually went to camps ui relatively warm places, where 
tents were erected and officials came from both couru to discuss national affairs 
with hun.*^ A tent on the scale of a palace was usually used for the emperor, called 
ffot (tt€9 nteans a hall, even thau|^ in this cve it refer* U) a big tent). This 
tent was'*|erected| using woodert columrts and bamboo beami; fell was applied on 
the roof or ceiling; columns wric painted, and the walls of the tent were covered 
with brocade; the tops |of the wa]ls| were trimmed wldi ernbrojdered plnh lace.**^ 
If a rccomtriKtion wvrr dune based on ihe drwTiption of this hall in the 

f ioe HtMoe/. Us appearance would match that of the central chamber of the eastern 
tomb. 

Meeting in the center of the dome, eight archlike beama of thr c^uunber are 
supported by ei^i columns, between which are the four seasaiul landscape paint¬ 
ing The rmlral chamber, the core of ihr lumh, is divided, that is. into right sec- 
lions by cniumm and archJike beams; among thr eight secOons of wall, four are 
entrances to other ihainhcrs and the others are pamteil with (he four seasonal land 
scapes. Beautiful patterns of douds, jihoenlxes, and dragons decorate the ceiling, 
which ts in the shape of a dome and is sbu divided into eight parts by painted arrh* 
shaped beams. I believe that tills dome represents the upper part of tite Ch'i'tan 
yurt. The dragon and clotid decoratkms on the columns edto those on the dome. 
Between columns and the dome are representations of Ivackets, reu*iiuflg. which 
hold the dome in place (Rg, 10.1 they represent an adaptation of (he Han style <•( 
construction. This combination of dome and brackets represents a compromise 
between (be Ch'i*(an s acceptance of the Han style of architecture and thdr preser* 
vaiion of their own cultural values. Hie Uao tomb of Han Yi (dated 997) excavated 
in Beijing show's a similar tomb (hamber (1^ 10.11). Turning back to the recorded 
descriptim of the fhou niOg hall m (he ttue Hiftoty. the uentral dumber of the east* 
ern Inmb can be seen as reproducing the real palace scale tent, except that the four 
seasonal paintings replace the brocade bailings or linings on the walls. This chant* 
her, then, is an underground rcpJlra of the Aov-ning hall, where 5hcng*tsung could 
receive in the afterlife his officials and chplomals. as he did in his lifeiiRic during his 
regular scascmal outii^. 

This interpretation of tbe central chamber in the eastern tomb of tiK Ch'lng- 
bng Imperial mausoleum ^icds new |^i on the functinn of the chambers' four sea* 
sonal landscapes. The theme of the whole tomb, from (he outing scene to the land* 
scape paintings io tbe central chamber, is focused on the roval activities of tiic four 
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iicasonA, and ihe »tigs In three of the pauitingi merlH pronounce the majestic posi¬ 
tion of Emperor Shcng*lsung. 

Falace Ffalh and the Deer in An Autumn Fomi 

When the Ch'an-vuan ireaij^ was signed, (be Sung fuullv ^reed to establish an 
‘^perkl brotherhood* witb ibe Ch'r*lan as a reco^ilion of (he Ch'i-un's legiti¬ 
mate ownership of poriiom of northern China. Sending generous tribute every 
year, the Sung government nunaged to maintain territorial peace vviih Ch'i-tan 
From Sheng-bung’s reign on«*ard. The political astd miUtary coidklence of the Ch'i* 
tan then grew to the point of raising the need lor reestiblishing their cultural ideti' 
tity. following the renaming of their nation from Uao to CK'i tan and the triumph 
achieved in (he Cb'aA*yuan treaty during Sbeng-tsui^'s re^, ilua nomadk* rmprer 
launched a oiUural campaign, as indicated unequivocally by records in the Liao 
Htitorj of artistic activiUes that occurred during Sheng-tsung's and Hsing-tsui^s 
reigns, Some records even si^esl a kind of t'ultwal brinkmanship with the Sung.^ 
In the iwellth month of lOS). for example, both the Htstoty arid the Uao 
iUstory record that the Liao emperor FIsing-tiung issued an cdKt in which he 
expressed his wish to obtain a portrait of the Sung dynasty rukr.^' In the 
Huterr we read a matching report in which a diplomat came to the Sung "and his 
mMVer ordered him to preseM three portraits of llvee (nf their] emperors |to us|, 
asking for die portrait of our emperor [in return.]*^^ Hsiiig*taung's reign, aa 
recorded in the Lioo Htuory, saw more artsstK* activhie* than any other period 
thrc>ughc»uc the Liao dytiasti*. The most recorded subject m palntmg of this period k 
portraiture, which explains the quanlitv and quality of the porlraHs painted in die 
antc-chambefs ofthe eastern tomb in the di'ing Ung nuuMileum,^^ 

The most important record of (his sort In Hsing^Uisig s era, however. Is the 
one vre find in Kuo jo-hsuV mount of paintings that were used a* prrvrats to die 
Sung court by the Liao emperor. This h (he ei-etit that inspired U Lin ts'ans argu> 
ment iilscusscH above. AHmialing this ev'ent aa vre have with the building of the 
Ch'ingding mausoleum, one can sec it as a more lar^ibte cultural assertion by the 
Ch'i’tan. The presentation of (he painting of thousand horned deer, a subject brav. 
ily |>ackvd with nomadic imperial symbolism, to the Sung emperor would seem to 
betray a strung qucii for being undervtood and reengnirrd. At the same time, ihe 
Ch'i'tan explicitly used this work to pursue an equation between the emperors of 
the two nations. 

By erecting a tent and naming it the shev-Rjug nm during (heir winter ruyaJ 
outing, the Ch’i'tan pct^lc asserted their imperial power in ceremonial jvactice. 
They also accumpivhed dm by makii^ paintings tlut embodied their own cultural 
and poiiiiiat lignificanci;, rather than borrowing paintir^ ^res from the sedentary 
Han culture. It is also true, however, that the Oi’i-tan often apprufwialed ethnk 
flan cultural styles, mainly inherited from the states of the Five Dynasties, tbe 
Ch'i-tan'< nei^bors befun; the estahlidvmetit of the b*ai^—\o serve their own cub 
turai practices. Traditionally, scholars have viewed tlus ^ipropriation as part of the 
process of sinicizabon, in «*hkh the "barbarians* were passiv^v ahsurbed bito the 
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Hdn Chinese culrure] sphere; as a remit, they have i»ot iiiN'e&ii^aied the Ch'k-tan's 
own inleniSons. 7^, for insiafice, is a word iJut iisuaJIv designates a permarent 
afvhitectiiral structure used by an emperor; the Cti’i*Un emplosed the name for 
their pa]ace*scale yurt or teot, thereby endowii^ it whK imperial assocUtirms. At 
the same time, the scenery that airTr>uivled the tent was also gieon a ceremonial 
hmebon. Tbe sigiuhcance of the seasonal landscape paintings, in which this scenerv 
was depicted and insulled within a burial chamber, is thus indisputable. 

Rcrurning to the problem of the recorutruction of Dur m <in Amumn htfst 
raised earlier, it seems appropriate to consader these Twx> works as parts of a larger 
painting that was once used in a hall the sAou-nir^ tfeo. or tbe central chamber 
of the eastern tomb. To the <^iicstHw of how such paintings could have been hung 
in the yurtlibe shou-oing tta*. 1 propose two possible answers. Tbe first h UuV a 
work of this bnd was mounted on a la^e*scale screen that stood free from the 
walls. Considering tbe nature of the nurnadlc style of indo<w life, m which people 
ut on the floor. K is unlikely that any very tall cumpositlon could have been used 
in a private space for the emperor. It might have been a screen of about 1 SO <m. in 
height and 4 length of 3 meters or more, perhaps a three part screen, with the 
middle part longer than the side pknes, of a kind seen in carW painlings. The sec* 
ond pouibUity is that the pamtlng was intended for use Ui a public space, such u a 
hall in tbe palace, m which rase two formats cun he coiuklered: the free* standing 
vvrckal screen, and a painting on joined pieces of silk with some kind of backing 
that allowed it to he attached tu a wall. In either case, as previous scholarship has 
suggested, these works must originally base been In a flat form, not rolled, and 
only later were (key converted into scrolls, which led, m turn, to the flaking off of 
the thick appliCMions of pigment as a result of the scrolls' repeated rolling and 
unruHitig^ It is even pouilde tliat such pain lings were, as van Gulik puts ii, 
"nailed or stuck to (he wall. In other words, a kind of superior wall paper."^^ Wc 
find a similar practice of using palntii^ during the Five DyiMsties: 

HsU Hu..,t4x>k a mil of 4k)uble*thread silk and painle<l thereon a great 
multtplldty of beauties.. . (The w-orkl was presented to the l.i prince, 
who had it hung as jpart of| the furnishings of his palace; it was referred to 
aA 'flmwrt to spread over a hall,' or 'flowers to deck out a hall.'^ 
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'flic Ch'i'tan mav hai-e emphned such large*scaJe painluigs in their palaces not 
ooK to fulfill a decorative hincunn, but also to serve a ritual or didactic purpose, 
b Kamples hsv'e lieen found in e xcav aled Uao tombs of paintings on silk mounted on 
the inside w all of the hsMe*(keog, a house-shaped outer coflin. A painting of lJub 
kind with large figures, for example, ikmu on two or three pieces of silk nuking up 
a single compodtion depicting a food ^rrtng, was found mounted on the wall of 
smh an outer coilm excavated from a Liao tvnb in the Ri^t Pa-lin Banner of the 
Chao-wu*ta League, Inner Mongolsa.*^ 

Works suck as i)rrr in an Auiuov> Awea mav well have been used as mural paint* 
ings in the Liao court, prcsumablv with the aim of creating a seasonal atmosphere 
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ttilhin rHc realm of the place, as past of their cwmotuai «>b!pcrvance. [n reading 
Kuo }o*luu*8 EifKrifftces >n wc mliTe that ihc practice oT U5iing both wall 

paintings and frcc>$tanHing acrcens was extremchr popular in this period. 
E^cugnlaing the need i'ur both permanenc and mobile lUeft^let after the naQoci was 
roun<lcd, the Ch'i*tan ma« hare adiipted the (wti diflerent types of large-scale 
paintings—murals and screens. What wc see most often in lomH pmtii^s are 
murals, but screens were somedmes repesented on the walls, ar>d amoi^ Liao 
tomb finds, actual small-scale screens are one ivpc of obiect that rretjuenlly 
apfK'ars. While most Liao tiimb murals slum the same repertoire of subjects, sea¬ 
sonal landscape paintings such as those in the eastern tomb of ihc Oi'mg ling mau* 
soleum are unique. Thu suggests that paiorings of this subject were mooopolized by 
the Liao emprors; and if so, it U evident that paintings such as Dttr la on dwunn 
Ami symbolize the very position of the Cti'i*un emprur, and ihat the prescnla* 
lion of them to the Sui^ emperor ascribes a corresponding status to him. 

Whether or nut the Sung empror rcalired the nnmadk* svmboltsm of the stag 
is bevond our knowledp. but in his respectful viewmg of the painting, the Sung 
emperor implicitly recognized the Liao empire as an uidepndent cultural entity. 
According to Kuo Jo.hsd's accountr '*|after the painting was presented to the Sung 
court! the All^highem commanded that the pktupe he spread out in the ground 
floor of the T'ai'ch'ing Tower, and summoned his families among the courders to 
ItTuk it over at their Icmirc. On the following day. moreover. It was mspecls'd by 
die ladies of die place. Tins done, it was treasun^d tsi the Heai'en's S^ (^cilioo.*^ 
In the priod when the ruler of a ilangemus enemr on the northern frontier wa.5 
being transformed Into an Imperial brother, it was appropriate that niiliury 
engagements between these two nations wvre being transformnl into artistic 
exchanges. Despite the fact that the painting was from a nomadic Mace, the empr* 
or ordcreil that n be given a high*icvri rcccpmn. 

Two further observations ma> also be made on the basis of a deep reading of 
Kuo Jo'hau's inf<>rmation about huw a I iao piniing wan received in the Sung court. 
First, a piniing of one of the four seasem themes might also be viewed individually 
as an independent genre. The 'thousand•horned Mag,* whkh for die Ch'i tans 
stood for autumn hunting, for example, might have been dilTerently understood hy 
Kan Chinese viewers in the court. Second, if pamlings nf deer are rrbted to the 
Ch’i-ian s autumn hunt rather than with the traditional Chinese aaaociations of 
deer, such as those derived from the Book Odes, dien paintings of wild geese on a 
river shore- another of the Liao seasonal iheenes. which first appars m pamfing 
during the Northern Sung priod—mav also have to be reevaluated. Such river 
scenes with wild geese have been considcTed as a lyrk subject bv the highly cultivat¬ 
ed Sung Lterati. but it might also be pouihJr to inCerpret them, at feast in tbcir ori¬ 
gin, as related to the Ch'i-tMi sprii^ hunt.^ The dualislic nature of acculluralkm 
thus promote.' muU^k readings of works with the subfeeta of deer and wild geese. 
At any rate, the image of a Mag, whether a wall painting m an imprial tomb or a 
gift presented to the Sung court, has to yield ultimaH’lv to a rcadii^ based on its 
nomadic connotations. 
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Witiun the spxkMS liting <)tuttcrs of an imperuJ palace, ing)ti-panel paintings 
far Urger in sole tJian that of the extant fleer in en Autvmn Fotea paintings can eaaly 
be im^ined. The so’called inconipleteneH of the corapositioo, arising from ihc 
bet that the two stags face tiawani the narniw ade of the instead of in the 
opposite Hcreclion, as they woukl in tvpical Ctuoe&e paintii^, indicates only 
we are viewing these two segments with snidzed eyes and entidzing them with 
nsuffidenl conikSeration for their oiltura) context. In the composiuona of the four 
Umke^ae panels in the eastern tomh of the Ch*ing*luig mausoleum, some of the 
si^ are also lacing the narrow ade of the compofiitson. If we imagine ourselves 
standing in the middle of that central chamber and contemplating the activities tak¬ 
ing place in the four paintings around ua, they heroine dynamic rather than static. 
Skipping over (he columns and the doors to the side chambers, the four paintings 
almost a|^ar to be a g^aniic hortumUJ acn>li, interrupted only by ihr columns 
and doors. Sitting in this chamber and viewing the Undscape moving and changing 
seaaiinallv before his eyes, the deceased Sheng*tsuf^ was perpetuated in his role as 
emperor by the offering of these landscapes, the spatial exiemkm of his nation, and 
die seasons, the temporal estenaion of his empire. 

It k thus peujble that the works on alk in the National Palace Muveum. Taipei, 
are scgmrnis of a much larger jiainting, crimparahle tn one of the panrls in the 
Ch’ing-ling tnausnleum. They might abo be parts of a separate multi panel paint* 
ii^; whether it was (he one that wa» presented to the Sung court is a matter on 
which I have no further evidence. In any event, it mtast have been a painting directly 
related to the .Autumn panel of the caatern tomb murals. If ihss is the cm, a recon* 
struaM) of the whole composition tan be easily achieved. To be eom^ete, the 
original work needed to have some sky. and better vet, some wild geese Hying 
toward the south. If we InHvde the sky and an upper part representing mountains 
and forest, ihc seak of the work becomes almost that of a ptecc of wall, ur a big 
Screening 10.14). 

We may cundude hy making a suggesbim, baaed on our study uf ihc murals in 
tbe Ch’ingding mausoleum and the pair of paintings In the National Palace 
Muieum, that the Ch'i-lan had already esublbhed their own cultural identity and 
cultural achievement bv the beginning of Uw Nurthern Sui^ through their incur* 
poraikm and adaptation of iidluences fh>m both nomadk and vedentary cultural 
traditions. Two societies in this middle period of Chinese history, sedentary and 
nomadic, had met between encounters on the battlefield on tbe common ground of 
culture. Even though it was shi^t-ljvcd, (he Ch’i-Un and Sui^ model of artistic 
exchai^ later enriched Qunne culture. We do not know to what degree, howev¬ 
er. the Sung understood how the Ch'l-tan could oo the one band appropriate the 
forms of Chinese culture, whale on the other hand replace their contents witii those 
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t*n>m their u>vn nvmaiiic hreiUge. TIk Ch’i-Un nobles net«r became loullv sim- 
Lireil; on the emtrary, the .Sung accepted Ch’i-lan numadic art without being con¬ 
scious of doing so. The fate of such paintuigs a& the De# ui an .ton/nm Forta within 
Chinese art history exempliBes this phenomeooA: d^tei^ed of their ordinal coo- 
tevt, in which diey stood lor the very esaesce of nomadic ceremonial praotSce, they 
have long been misplaced and misunderstood. This paper has been an artempt to 
reconAiruct their format and meaning hy relating them to other examples ttS 
nomadic material culnire afforded bv recent archaeology, as well as by the careful 
re-reading of old texts. 
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The Eight immortoh: The Tnin^ormation t^T’ang and Sung Taoist 
Eccentrics During the Yiian Dj nastj' 

Anning Jing 


An eternal life in a mmy and canfrec vrarkl is (he Anal goa! of Taoum, and those 
who attain that goal are immortab. In traditional China, not onJv Taoiau but peo|(le 
in general were fascinated b^* stories about un mortals. Many were in coiifUnt 
search of immortals, hoping that they ttHild help them atlueve UnmoruJitv. They 
were also interested in portraits of immortals, wl^ch could both help them to iden* 
tify iminurtals and bring them gootl lucL. .Although portraits of Immortab were 
very fiopular, only a few such portraits hate survived to this day. Extant works of 
various periods present unmortals dlflcrcntlv. I’rtor u» the Tuan dynasty, immoruls 
are mostly portrayed Indivkltiab. In contrast, popular immortals from the Yuan, 
Ming, and Ch^ing periods appear mostly in groups. *Xliis phenosryenoo of indlndu* 
al» versus group retlevta a fundamental change in the Taobl praake of the search 
for immoruHty, In pre Sung times, cotuumptioo of certain plants, afumals. and 
minerals, which Individuals coukl set out on their own to attfulre, was the major 
meant to achieve Immortallo. But the cHect of such an external elixir |■ol>loai 
often proved deadly, leading practitioners (o foew mure on mental and physical 
exercise and regimens known as the Internal elixir i/ieMun). This new method 
often required decades of rigorous training under experienced masters. A dose 
relationship between masters and pupils was essential to kam this new way to par¬ 
adise, 'fhis Ird to the rise of varloua Taulst schools, such as the Ntfrtbern and 
Southern schools of the Ch’uan chen sect, the dominant Taoist orgvitraiion during 
the Yuan. Since novicea 4}epcnde<i on (heir teachers in order to become immortals, 
renowned masters had themselves to be recogiuxed a> immoriah first. This reosg* 
nition could not prevent the masters from dying, hut it could at least offer an 
explanation for death: immortals wTKjId sometimes pretend to die and abandon 
their physical bodies in order to return to (heir Taoist paradises. Unlike (hr trace* 
Icu immortally of earlier peHoeb, they often tinted (his world, uniaJly in the dte* 
gujsc of orebnarv people. Tbev loved worldh* places such as markets, wine shops, 
and restaurants. 8eii^ immortab. they were not always accustomed to established 
social norms or traditional patterns of Ufe. Therefore, their behavior at times 
would appear odd or unconventional. But it was ptxdsch* their ecccntrkitv that 
often betrayed them. Once recogniaed, some of ihccn would readily acfoiowlc*^ 
then* idcnlitv. Others might denv it; but they could still be appmached, cvmxcvI, 
observed, and documcnlcd, even io portnjts, socnetifiics without their knowledge. 

From the Yuan period unw'ards, inunortals were more d^nJv organized ia 
hierarchical groups according to the master-disople rebtKxiship of the various sec¬ 
tarian movements. Thus, immortals of the later periods are mosdv patriarchal f^- 
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urcsi and die main reason for their riae lo popularity tvas die new trend toward the 
internal elixir. 

Tliv most famous assembiage of patriarchal immortals during the Yuan. Ming, 
and Ch'ing dynasties was a group of ei^ figures. They oRcn enliven visual art, 
drama, lUeratwe, and other forms of pedlar cxihure. This ubiquitous group 1* the 
well-known ‘fight ImmoriaJs,** juniors in die society of Immortals, tbei nonethe¬ 
less overshadowed almost all the senior members, Begbining in the Ute Yuan, they 
becaoic ao ‘'important naUonal cult,** and were as popular as our Santa Claus.^ 
Even today, dieir images can be seen in temples and homes, and in public bvlidkigs. 

The Eight Immortals have attracted the attention of scholars since the Ming 
dynasty.^ Prerioua sltidtes have centered mostlv on issues concemu^ the individual 
members, such ax their origins in T'ang anil Sung litcrarv sources. Such research 
has gready increased our knowledge of the eight individuals, hut U has provided lit¬ 
tle information on the bight Immortals as a distinct group. The sum total of the 
eight figures is not equal to the whole; once an individual joins the group, that indi- 
vidiurs image is changed Hue to a new reUtkiiulup wjdiin the group. In odier 
words, the individual ix traruformed. The transformation of InHivvdual immortals 
into the group of ihc Eight fmmiM'iaU U Uie main concern of this paper 

There is uncertainty at to the dale of the first appearance of the Eight 
Immnrlalx. Some studies proptMe the Sung perkid; oUwtx, the Yuan. I he ilisagree- 
meni about the origin of the group is complicated by numerous seemingly Inconsls 
tent sources. One of the lUflkuhies In darifylng the issue is chat there Hvre several 
senior groups of F^hi Imrm^tals prior to dw fomuiim of the junior coterie, and 
each iv^uUl be ca.«ily confused with the other. The term pu*Afirn or the ‘bight 
Immurtah" emerged as early as the Eastern Han (2S-2^). In a Chinese Ruddhist 
text, in which the term mav refer in Taoist Immorlalx in general.^ 

One early group Is associated with Liu An <179 122 IkC.), a Western Han 
prince who, according to tradition, was once visited by eight mysterious elders 
who dcmonstrausl various supernatural mirac^. This clique was called the "Eight 
Worthies of lliui*nan," Another early group, known av the "Eight Immortals of 
Shu*included the reputed founder d‘Tani«m, Lao-mi, thrOlesiial Maxtor t.*hang 
Tao-ling <H I $6). and. oddly enough, the Confudan scholar Tung Chung-shu 
<179-104 B.C.>. All the members In this group were associated with die area 
either bv birth or because thev lived there. Yet anuther xeik^ iviirrie ennsisu of 

a 4 

the great T’ang poets I i l*ai (701-762) and He Oiih-chang (659-744). who were 
famous furlheir indulgence in wine. Alcohol not only aroused their poetic creatlvi* 
IV. but also earned them (bo title "Eight Immortals of Wine.” During the Sung perl 
od, po^hsteti became a fanulur term, and was often used in the names ol huiUiingB, 
tea sh<^, bridges, and nowevs. 

The proliferation of gniups of Eight ImmurlaLs has provided scholars with 
ample material lo disagree with one another. The two current views about the <ialu 
of the origui of the junior gmi^ ^ Yuan) are ibr result of speculations based 
mi such incvmclusivc sources. The difBcvlti* of resolving this issue has led at least 
one scholar to declare that a "scientiric. historical approach will be out of 
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Sine? bcatm path has led iwm4ierT, it seems sensible lu ftnd a dUTcr* 


ent way. 

’the dllTicultyr m»* be resolved by analtang the inner structure of tbc group: 
its o>^ani7>aikmal prinople, hierarcKs, members, evolution, and belief system Ir 
should be exarntned in the light of the hbtory of Taotsm, In order Co determine 
when the formation of the structure w*as posable. 

Among the several exuni s'erduns itf iJie junior group of Eight ImmorUls in 
literature, drama, and the sisual arts, the eartiest dates lo the carlv Yuan. The indi- 
I'iduals in the dilTervnt versions vary. Some appear in all venkMU, and can therefore 
be called 'Regulars*’; others ore preacnl in only some versions, and can he labeled 
'irregulars." The regulars are Chungdi Ch'iUn, Ui Tung<pin. U T'leh'hual (Iren 
Crutch U), Han Hsiang Tzu (Master Han Hsiir^. arxl Lan Ts’ai be; the irr^ulars 
Include Medan Hsien (Immorul Hedan), Hsuan hu Txu (Master Dangling Pot), 
Hsu Shen-weng (Immortal Hsu). Ts’ao Kuo'chiu (Emperor s Unde Ts'aoJ, Chang 
Kuo Lao, C’h&ng nudang, and He Hsien*ku (Immortal Lady He). The tnul numl>rr 
of indivlduoU U twelve, but the group iuelf never grows larger than eight. Tliia 
indicate* that the organiaalkmal nnuiure of the geisup (hlluws strictly the mudd of 
the senior groups of Eight Immortals, in which only eight figures from a Larger pool 
of randidates were selecicd at one time. The devdofmenl of ihe group is well dlus* 
traicd by four works of art from the Yuan dynaatv: (wo hanging scrolls in the 
Chion-lAi a Pure Larxl HuchOust temple In Kyoto (figa. I l.l, 11.2); a mural from 
the Yung le Palace, Shansi (fig. II ,)>: and a k e>wv text lie scroll, in the Palai'c 
Museum. Pofing (fig 11.4). 
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Th< Chlon^iti Atindn^.' hirmcNioo onJ function 

The two ChiOD'in scrolh (dp. M.l, 11.2), whkb apparently form a pair, arc by 
Yen Kui, who waa active from (he late Southern Sung lo the Yuan Ta'tc era 
(12P7 1307). It ia not clear vvhen and how the paintings found their way to the 
temple In Japan. Neither work is dated, but one of (Sic scrolls (fig, 11,2) bears two 
seals of the painier: Sen Hui and Ch’hi*/urh. 

The painting shown here on the right (fig 11.2) portrays li Tich kiaal or Iron 
Crutch Li, whose real name is Yueh Shou m (he Yuan play *Lj 1’'ich>kiuj.* This 
play is essential to our undcrilanding of Li and has rule in the group In (hr play, 
Yiich Shou was a typical petty clerk in a local gcwrmmcnt who abused hli powTT. 
One day he vietlmlzcd an elderly man, who turned out to be an imperial censor 
investigating abusive local officials. Li was scared literally to death, fn the nether* 
world, he was about to be thrown into a cauldron filled with hissing oil when 
Immortal Lu Tung*|M uamc tn his rrseue. He was alloArd to return lo the human 
world, but his corpse, which be would need as tbe abode for hh returning soul, had 
already been cremated by his wife. Fortunately, the corpse of a butcher, lame in 
one Ug, was found as a rubrtittfte, and Li returaed to this world in the donated 
body of the butcher. In the paintmg, hon Crutch U shx on a rock, renting his newly 
appropriated body. He looks up lo the upper left, where his incarnated soul Is 
departing on a wisp of air issued from his mouth. 
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TW other Chion-iA stroll (Fig. H.l) shows another immoru] seated ir> the 
foreground. Hb leh arm ar>d hand support a (hree-lc^ed (oad, who hugs him on 
hb ri^t shoulder and rests its third leg cn his head, bi hb left hand, d>e immoriaJ 
holds a large peach. 

The two paintif^ base not been identified as part of an E^t Immortals set or 
as derivatii’ea from such a set; rtor has the identity' cd the uomorial widt the three- 
legged toad been esiabJbhcd. In Japanese pubikations, the figure is usually called 
the 'Toad” or (he Toad Immortal.” The mbahapen toad b regarded as an evil csva- 
ture, and the immortal associated with it is conse<)ueotly suspected of "black 
magic.”^ No immortal in China b known by either cS these names. The validity of 
the modern titles rests on the deeWatkm that ibcne as no known literary source for 
the image. ^ 

Amoi^ the candsdaies who might he kJentiAed with the Toad Immorul," the 
leading contender has been Uu Hai-oh'an, became Us name means literally “Uu, 
the Sea Toad.* Thb connecnon created a new tcon^raphv for Liu. He was given a 
new symbol: a suing of coins (fig I l.S)i whkh was mbapproprialed from one ol 
the Eight Immortals, Lan Ts*ai*hc, vAto was known for dragging a string of coins 
casually on the ground when hiding in nrecls. The act symlmlintlly ihiiwi Lan's 
utter contempt for monev, which immortals do not need anyway. Once the string 
of coins changed hands, however, its significance aW> changed. It was reassigned to 
Uu Hal'ch’an to signify Uti’s enlightenment by Immortal Chung-lJ Ch’uan. who 
allegedU succeeded in stacking up ten eggs on one coin to allude to the precarious' 
ness of human existence. In later images, the load grew muv4i larger in sice than 
Liu hlnuelf, and Uu's name was also shortened to *LJu Hai” or ’’Lu, the Sea." 
When the new name became popular and the original was forgoticn. Uu Hai 
gamed independence Irom Liu Habch'an. Thenew iiKViuuon is best known as the 
subject *Llu Hai Plaving with the Toad.* But he is run* twice rerntned from the 
original Toad Immortal.* 

The mysterious Toad Inunorid,* who since Ming times has been shrouded in 
layers of innovative interpretation and im^lnative re*cTeation, is actually He'lan 
lliicA or Immortal He*lan. an almost forgotten irregular in (he group of Eight 
Immortals. His full name is He-lan Ch'bchen (also known as He Tzu*chen), A 
Taoist master of the late five Ovnastles <^7-$0> and early Northern Sung 
(960-1127), he waa a friend of a Sung prime minbier, and, in lOOS, a guest of 
Emperor Chen*tsung (r 998 1022), wdio wrote two poems for him and granted 
him a (Hie and various gifts. He died in 10)0. His biography in the official Sung his¬ 
tory. written 1^ Coofiicun historians less influenced by rumor and legemk presents 
him as a Taoist eccentric, not an immortal.” Bui in Yuan popular belief, he was 
indeed an immortal, and he achieved immortalHv by dectniring a three-Ic^cd 
golden load: 

bi While Deer Abbev on Mount U, there b a Toad Well, in which there 
was a three-le g ged toad of golden color. 'Tlw is a meal ftu^s,’ exclaimed 
Master He-lan when he saw it. He cooked and ate it, whereupon he llew 
up to the sky in bn>ad davlight.^ 
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Th^ nory of He* Ian Hucn s devouring a goMen load might have he e n a literal inter* 
prctaiion ul' a Tauiai practice in the internJ elixir, in M'hicb “golden toad* repre* 
senCs the "ruence" (chen-ehin^). *llus practice ia mentiMied by the Southern Sung 
scholar*ofhciai U Shih ( 1108 -llSt) inapoem: 

/ htrrf heard ihoi ihe JdKoty ^oid load u o dtM^ 

That <dn (vrn even gnu into goidm 6(id; 

But ivouid H 6e httitt i& rter ftiyl aiouf A and novfeh inttffiolly 

Tc rtploeejfouT {tood’if ugfy nAaaaee ood ourture (ay iiuerrw// hid. 

Aidingy^u, I sfyjtljfy le the polatt to the aioon 

And deseatd to tee the mo/hetry sea that reathes the eiovdr beyond ihe sky 

According to U Shih, the toad urae from (he Palace of CK*ang<e on Oie moon. 
Both Ch'ang e and the toad are fimJliar subjects in Han art, u seen, for example, 
in the fatnoua banner painting from the Ma WangTuI tomb no. \. The toad is a reg* 
ular member in the paradise of the Queen Mother of the West, On an Fanem Han 
carved pklnrial tile depicting life at the court of the Queen Mother of 
the West, the toad Is given a central role: it stands erect on one leg, performing a 
dance heforc the entire cuurl aMemMv 11.6). The dance is l«eing watched 
attentively by a craw, on the left, who stands on not two but three legs. Sinn three 
legs were regarded as a true ugD of the supernatural, the four-limbed load soon 
saerificed one of hit legs in order to display his divine nature. 

In the Chlondn painting, Immorul He Ian holds a large peach in his left hand, 
which is referred to In a poem by (he early Sung TaoM poet Ch’en T'ao: 

Aiding a phoertit. 7xv-<hmJtew met the ancienr lo 

Ortee ogam, Immortal Ho'hng'i /Molen«/ poaeh lotia npt. 

The mwit^ Three Pure Ones Ms placed at Sung Motmatn. 

The fm-eoiared tload docendrd h^bre the imperial getdeti ,'' 

Hc'lan s mcmberdiip in the group nf Eight Inttnorl^ is corroborated by liter¬ 
ary sources. He b Ihted with seven other immortah In a poem bi a Yuan collection 
by an anonymous Ch*dan*chen Taobl. fbgether. (hey form the eariksi known con* 
gregatlon of the Eight Immortali; 

Chung - A if lion titms a ihe leadet. 

Lan Ts’af'he ts an actor. 

DemgLrtg Pm (Hidim-ha Traf does rue Jeirdt wine. 

Iron Crutch bo<^ is tomamed lo aJin. 

Imatorial He-Ion eonretts EtBpaor'% Uncle Ts’ao 

Malta Han Hsiang Ttu can atabe iitaani mne. 

Drunken three times at the Ytkh-yang Towa, 

Lit Tung'prii converts rhe ipitii ^a green 
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Wine u the unifYing theme of the poem. Ln order to cooTarm to thu ihcme^ 
the hnmorl&l Haa Hsiang Taa is ponraved a magkian cd* wine. According to 
some T'ang and ^ung liicrarv sources, Han was a nephew of the great T'angofHcial 
and MTiter Han Yu (7^-824).*^ He had been known since dtv late T'ang period 
for his m^ical pnver of making flowers groM' and bloom instantly. During the 
T'ang» the approciadon and culdvaooo of Dowers, parbeuiarfy (be peony, were in 
vogue, e.'ptnaally bi Li>*yang, (hr raatem capital, where even Ouddhjst monks w'ere 
enthusiastic gardeners and Buddhist temfdes more famous for their peonies of rare 
colors than for their 'Hlvee jewels* (the Buddha, the clergy, and Buddhist teach¬ 
ing). Tim love of Dowers provided fertile ground for the gruwih and '^ead of 
rumors about Han Hsiang Tzu's abJlitv to conjure up "instant flowers* But In the 
Yuao poem quoted above, Han U praisetl instead for his ahility to hrew *inrtant 
wine* Whether or not (hey are directly associated with wine, all tbc Eight 
Immortals In the poem are alluded to as drunkards, as suggested by the pocUc for* 
mat chosen for the poem, known as tMt'S'ai-p'ing (“drunk with peace*). The 
poem s allusion to wine seems to infer that the direct historical model for ihr Yiian 
group of Fight Immortals is the T'ang assemMy of the Eight Immortals of Wine, 
The Chion-m scrolls, each fearurii^ a single immortal, follow the tradnionaJ 
format used for depicting immnrials as individualcsu. During ihc ^ng dynasty, 
portraits of immortals were often hung in wfaic shops and sold in palming rtores in 
markets and in rorlunctellrrs* nails In Taoist temples. Sales were particularly britJe 
on ma|er holidays. Portraits were bought and collected by people from ^1 social 
classes, Imluding HhnUr*o(ricub like Su Hsun (1009 1066), who is numbered as 
one of the Eight Great Writers of the T'ang and Sung peraods. He had two famous 
sons, Su Shih (1017-1101) and Su C'h'e (10)9-1112), like turn, both were sehol 
ar>ofTldals and were counted among the bight Great Writers. Su Hsun believed 
that his good fortune of having two extraordinary sons came from (he hlcssing of a 
portrait of an immortal: 


In the Keng'wu year of the T‘kn*shci^ rrign (10)0), on the ninth day of 
the ninth month, I went to Wu-ai Tzu's rorninetelllng stall In the Jade 
Bureau Abbey, and saw* a portrait whose brush work was pure and unusual. 

[ Wu-ai Tzu| said that K was die portrait of a certain Immortal Chang, who 
winikl alwavs answer the needs of the wurshiper. Therefore, I took a jade 
ring ofT [ow gown| and exchanged it for (he pkturr. At that time, I did 
not hai-e a son, so every momli^ I would ufler incense and pray before 
the portrait. After a few years, I go« not only Shih but aUo Oi’c, and lK>ih 
of them br nature loved books. This made me realize how helpful the 
immortal can be, and that W*u*ai Tzu's words are (rue. Therefore, I 
record mv ston* so that later worshippers will pay Hue respect (o this 

14 HtjHiOm.Chii fovMH immortal,’* 
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The compositioos of the two Uuon-in paintingi. ai^gest that the scmlls were 
originallv intendcil as a pair. One painting appears to be a reflection of die other in 
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ihc orientarion complcmcnury p<vnirc« of the rigurcc, the Hiagonallv parallel 
positions ot* the head and hands, and the placement of the foreground boulders. 
IJterarv iH^urce^. hem ever, record no special relabriAilup bcltveen (he (mu subjecu 
of the paintings, Li T'ieh*kuai and He*Ian Hskn, VVhv, then, are they paired in 
these paintings' And why m a Buddhist temple? Since (hey have been transmitted in 
the Pure Land sect, a Pure Land Buddhisi view may shed li^t on their pairing. 

The two actoJIs highlight the two most importanl a^seccs of lalvatioo in Pure 
Land Buddhism, redemption and paradise, Tpom the Rudest pomt of new. among 
the Light immortah, only Li can symbolirc retlempiion because he ainne has etpC' 
rienced Hell; and only Hr-Ian can show the way to paradise because he is the only 
one equipped with symbols of paradise, such as the umH and the pr^ch, which orig¬ 
inally were part of the paraphernalia of the Queen Mother of the West. 

It is not clear who made the match Rrst—Taoisu or Buddhists. According to 
the Taoist poem quoted above. He*lan would be snorr rravonablv paired with 
Emperor*s Uncle Ts^ao; but from the Pure Land point of vsew. He*1an and Iron 
Crutch U arv a pcrlcct pair for >aJva(ion. 1 susfwcl ikai the two immortals twre 
first appropriated by Pure Land Buddhists to serve in Buddhist funeral rites. Their 
strong Hvuidhisl alTilialion U also seen m a Ming painting, fiwr imnotial* hoftottrt^ 
Tht C«1 of UngtTfr/. by Shang Ksi (active Ind quarter of ISth century), in (he 
National Palace Museum, Taipei (fig. 11.7). Here, the iwo immortal*, at the right, 
are acconipanictl by the two Buddhist saints Han*ihatf) and Shlh te. The employ¬ 
ment of the two Immortals is a Huddhiyi contribution (o the function of the group. 
As Tanaka Usei s stmly on modem Chinese local (beater illustrates, TaolM play's fea* 
luring the Eight Immortals are often performed to help ensure salvation and 
redemption for the deceased/^ ’Ibis practice probably began from the pairuig of 
(he two jtnmortalv to symbolic salvation. But the original fuiKtkin ol the group, as 
wc shall sec below in the Yung le Palace mural, was to celebrate Immortality. 

The Xun^Jr Ai/ocr Mvn): ^arol, Drumo. hitt$af. ond Laf^ua^ 

The Yung'te Palace was the foremosl ancestral temple ol the Ch*uan*s‘hen Taojsl 
sect. Dedicated to the patr iarchal immee tal of the sect. L u Tung-pin, the temple wa^ 
originallv cotutructrt) at. Lu s reputed birthpUvv, the town of Yung*lc, in >nu(hi*m 
Shaiwi, in the late l24fK and early i2S(K, ll comuLs of three major halb: the San* 
ch'ing Hall for the Taoist triad, the Three Pure Ones; the Ch’un yang Hall for Lu 
Tung'pin; and the Cheung-yang Hall for the founder ol (he sect, Wang Che, and his 
six major disciples, known as the Seven Perfected. In front of the first ImII b a gate, 
built In 1294, which also served as a makeshift stage for theatrical performances. 
Taoist plays, inch as “Lu lung-pm Drunken Three Times at the Yucb*vang Tower" 
and “Lii Tung-pm Converts the Wilhov Spirit," were performed on (he stage, as 
depicted k) a mural, pari of an Eight [mmorlalv cvunposiUcMi, m the tnnplc. 

The Eight Immortals painting is in dir second hall (fig. II,}). Painted by pupils 
of the faroouv Sbami pamtrr Chu Hdo*ku. in 1398, it is pari of the mural program 
in the hall celebratihg Immiirtal I u Itmg pm. The pamling is (he climax of the 
entire program, and occupies a space of special s^ificaiKe on the pilgriin route— 
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the area above the rear door oT the hall. It U (he lina] scene viewed the pilgrim 
before he or she compleret worihip in the hall and exits from the rear Joor tv pro* 
eccd to the third hall. 

The sub}ect of the concluding scene of the muraf is (he Ei^t Immortals cross* 
ing a billowif^ sea. The group b ted bv Chung*li Ch'uan. who keeps hunself above 
water by gliding on a bamboo branch. TV other immvrtaH manage to stay afloat 
by converting their actnbutes or ac^uadc creatures into means of tnnspnrtaiJon: Lai 
Tung*pin stidrs on hu sword, Iron CnilcH li skates on has crutch. Emperor's Unde 
Ts'ao nangates a turtle, immortal Hsii sails on a fish. Lan Ts'ai*he drifia along on a 
drum, and Han HsaangTni treads on floating Oowers. Standing behind Lan Ts'ai*he 
is Chang Kuo Lan, Their destinaiion is the western paradise, where they will attend 
the Queen htolher of the Wert'a Banquet of Peaches. 

Beneath the mural of the Eight Intmortals are two painted hgurrs: a willow 
spirit and a pine spirit. They serve as altcndanls of Lu Tung'pin in the Eight 
Immorub gtoup above; the willow spirit b the hem in the two Taoist {days "Lii 
Tufig'pin Drunken Three Tones* and ^-u Tm^'pui Converts the Willow Spirit." 
TV mural and the plays share many similarities. In both, ihr Eight Immortals 
appear in the final scene, the grot^ leaders arc Chung* b Ch'uan and Lii Tung*pin, 
and the composition of the group is the same. 

TV inllueiKe of Ch'uan dicn plav> on the mural U partly attributable to the 
fact that the Yung lc Palace was once a center for (he perfonnance of cudt ^ay». 
Most Ch'uan then plays with the Eight Immortals ended with the presemaiivn ol 
the group, a popular theatrical ctmcluMun that 1 $ explicitly evoked in the mural. 
The liepiclioti in the painting suggests lhat in live performances acloes moved 
acTou the stage from east to west on an Icnaginarv sea. 

Why was the theme of the imcnortals crossing a sea adapted as the concluding 
scene of the rnuml program? WTiat was hs signlflcance, and why was It so popular? 
The theme b often understood as a narrative description of the immortab' display 
of their magkal powers, peflccted in the Chinese duraclers used to describe the 
scene—iue (passing), as in (he phrase "Pa^hsien kuo*kai* (the Ei^t Immortals 
crossing the sea), or p'tou (floatingy. as in *Pa*luien p'lao hai" (the Ei^ Immortals 
Doating on the sea). 

( would propose that the theme is a ritual sutement, a depiction of a ritual act, 
rather than a rurrative. Yuan Taobt plat's w*ith the E^i Immorials can be seen as a 
scries of symbolK acts lhat culminates in the ritual act of the Eight Immortals 
iToasii^ a sea. No tiucier how different their plots may be, (be plays usually end 
with the presentation of the Eight Immortals, as if it were a prescribed act. Since 
(he mural is inspired br the ritual act in the plavs, it sbouM be understood as a 
depiction of the ntoal act.*^ But what is the significance of (hb nuial act? 

The ritual act of crossing a sea a lii^btic root. The mural H a pictoriaUza- 
lion of a type of bnguirtic svmboluan ilut nuv be culled Tiomophonic svmboliim," 
It has a surface meaning and an undcHying meaning, each ciS which is eiqiressed 
vcrbillv w*lth the same sound but b written wUh different duracters. Unlike a pun, 
whose multiple meanings are intended to be appreoated all at once, in homophonic 
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symliclism Otr surface meaning is explkith pronounced while dte deeper meaning 
is subtly hidden. The surface meaning is only a camouflage, whereas the deeper 
meaning ennvo's the true message for the fixated. 

In China's elite culture, the written w<>rd is more hi^l) sallied than tlse ipo 
ken word, as etidenced by the fact that the Chinese wriring system is idc(igra|^ic, 
as opposed tn alphal>etic systems of writing wiiich are transcriptions of sound. Bur 
in homophonic symbolism, the sotmd, w'hich can be undcrslood eten hv the illilcr* 
ale, is given precedence over the written word. The phonoeenlric nature of the 
<vmbolism, or its emphasis on sound, indicaces that its usage should be identified 
with popiibr culture. 

Homophonic svmbolisni can be enacted in speech, in prescribed ritual, m 
ilrama. and in vfvual arc. Among ihexc forms, ssmbollsm m speech and in drama is 
easier to observe, since both use language, the foundation of the symbohsm. In 
visual arl, it is more nebulous because langu<^ is withdrawn. 

A homophonic symbol that was pariicularK popular durir^ the Yuan Is m. In 
surface meaning is “crossing w'ater,” while hs hidden message b "calvallon ihrm^ 
conversion.* The expression of (h« stmbol in speech, ritual, and drama is best 
illustrated in the pia) entitled "Ch'en Clu*ch*ing is Intrigued to Embark on a 
Bamlmodesf Boal.^bv the late Yuan ptaywrlghc Fan Tr«i*an. Jn the pUv, Lu Tung* 
pin converts the failed scholar Cfa'en Chi ch'Ing fcn helping him across a body of 
water. The word ferry (;u) is used in a commaiion between the iwo: 

Ch 'cn Chi • rh’ ii^; Nuncjerty m ocress the rim 
InimoTtai Lii: Khe erryuu vhe asks me x«jaiy} fQw dunV lefA / avn'i 

The word <« used bv the immortal b a homoplwmic symbol; his act of ferrying 
js also symbedkc, and the whole play Is an rliboratran of the symbol up until the last 
scene, when ImpcriaJ Lord Tung>hua prunouiicvs the fade Emperors order (liat (h«* 

Eight ImmcriaU and ChVn Chi ch'ing go lo the West lo attend the Queen 
Mother's Bacicjoet of Peaches. 

The symbolic act of ferrvii^ abo appears in (he plav “Lu Tung*pin Drunken 
Three Times,* in which Lii persuades his prospective convert to embark on a boat: 

"You and \ vow the boat and heust the sails/Till wr reach the P'eng*Ui Palace and 
Fang'ihang .Mountain."*^ The symbolism Is dearly revealed in Lu's soi^. although 
the word tu is not used. 

The symbol lu occurs in hoth speech and ritual in the play *Lu Tung*pin 
Converts the Willow Spirit,* in which the neophyte asks Lu Tui^>ptti to ferry him 
across a river: 

The Convert says; Hnts<Jfr// m ocm» tht nvtr. 

Lu Tung-pin answers: Tq Jmyjoa o eu^. fiuiyoii mutt /ml enrr^idi Oh Fik 
fgfv>raac« inyoB’ hmri. Thm I mlljnrrjou aaca *'* 19 Km LuTiin| pm wn. 

In normal situation cme docs not have to extinguish ones *Rre of Ignorafice* in Y«Uf>.di'ai8ijiA.Tn/ ip im 
order to cross a river; oboYOUsly the word “ferry* (iv) is used here symbolicallv^ 
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Since tbe im? pl^'s are direct tcKtua] sources for die Eight bnmoruU mural in 
the Oi’ung'jrang Hall, their mnbolic use of the t^ord iu helps us to under»Und the 
cnural. Tbe image oT the group cra«Mg the sea is a pictorial rendition of die homo- 
phonic rymbol lu, whose real meaning is to offer the proselyte the to die Taoist 
paradise. Tbe comnwwi (ingubtic root gives die same meaning to die mural, tbe 
spoken word, tbe rittul act, and the draruaoc perfarinancr, anti makes the difTerent 
forms of expression compaiiMc. 

Tbe Eight ImmonaJs mural, which is located on the pi^rim route at the rear 
of' the hall, creates a rAual space dial invoKev the wtirshipcr in the symbolic act of 
tu before he or she leates the hall. The treatment of allows the worshiper to 
become a part of the action. This effect is achieved bv limiting the depiction of the 
shore io the turn exlrvme comers of the forugnmnd, dicrrbv blockijig the horizon* 
tal cncnsion of die space to stress the d^xh of die seascape, which encompasses 
both the immortals and ihe worshiper. In other words, width is sacriHccd for 
depth, so that the pictorial space in the mural opens up, Inviting the wvirshiper io 
become, w rflect, a witneu or men a member of the group. 

Fur ihoae unaware of its cxisueakd me^^r, the picture may seem only amus* 
Ing. But for the Initiated, the painting olTers a promise If one b devoted to the 
immortals, one will someday he able to join diem on P'eng-lai Island: 

KuirMg xAe iewa hrfx i ed. 

I iMtef re ihe hfund; 

Mlo»i/t0 ih< Etghi Irnmonolt, 

I UK f‘tng‘iai hie.^ 

Tht TtMtiU Sentl tn xhe ftrlure .IfureiMn. fktftng: rhe f-ight Immortoh and tht 
Ch'iian-then Saa 

The sub)eci of the EigM Immortals on die paradwaeal island of P’cng-lai is por* 
irayed in a beautiful It'e-sau textile scroll in die Enlace Museum, Beijmg (fig 11.4). 
Once rcgardeil as a Sung work, it is now believed lo be a product of the late Yuan, 
based upon the weaving technKjue.^' The reappranal of die date aeemii rcawmahic 
fmm (be standpoint of the konogra p hy, as the selection of the immortals U typical 
Ilf the late Yuan and early Ming 

The immortals’ island is strewn with flowers, plants, and garden rocks, all 
stybsed to suggest their rarity and olhcrwvridliness. A spottrd deer watches with 
curiosity as the immoriab gather lo greel (he God of Longevity, w ho descends on a 
crane from the Jouds above. The unmorlals stand io two groups: on the !ef^ are Lii 
Tung'pin, carrying a sword; Han Haang Tzu, holding a flower; and Lan Ts'u*hc, 
with a clapper. On (bo ri^t b Hru Shen wn^. with an iron fhitr, and hehinii him 
are Immortal Lady He, Chung-li Ch’nan, Chang Kuo Lao. and Iron Crutch Li. The 
group hi identical to the one portrayed In the Yiian play ’’A Bamboo-Leaf Boat.” 

The combination of irregulars in this third ver^mn of the ilevclopmcnt of the 
Eight Immortals group—Lao, Hsu Shen-weng, and Ladv He is dltfercnt 
from that in either tbe second version, the Yung-le Palace mural Chang Kuo Lao. 
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Hsii SKen weng, aod Emperors Uncle Ts’«n—or in ihc first version—Dangling 
Hnt, Immorial He-Un. and Emperor s Uncle Ts*ao. Their presence or absence in 
ihe ilifTcrcnt %rr«imis of the juniur group of Eight Immortals does not simplv 
refiect a waxing and waning of their fortunes, hut more importantly, the expres* 
«ions of religious tlunhlng that constantlt ro<)c(ined the function and purpose of the 
group. The vvokiion from the early to the late versions can be generalized as the 
continuous reinibrcement of the leadership and prestige of two core memben, 
Chung'fi Ch’uan and LuTung>pin. 

Emperor’s Uncle Ts’ao, who in the lirst rersioo is the disc^c of Immortal 
Hc lan, becomes ihr convert of ImnuKlal Lu in the second venion, as depicted in a 
Yurg'k PaUcc mural. He*Ian as consequently rolcaacd froni the second versioni 
Dangling I'd, w ho i« not associalrd with the two con* members, is also discharged. 
They are replaced by Chang Kuo Lao and Hsu Shen weng, who are more fretfuemk 
mentioned In Sung sources, and thus more popular. 

Chang Kuo Lao was known as a Tamsi recluse actite m smithcm Shansi during 
the reign of the T'ang emperor Hsiian'tsung (r. 7I2-S6). During a visit to the 
court in 7)3, he daviried the emperor and bafTled court m^lciaiu with hU mJracu* 
lous feats. He Is customajily identified with his white donkey, which could travel 
thousands of miles a dav and, when not In use, could he folded up tike a piece of 
paper and stored in a box. Chang's \ld( to Hstian* bung's court was recounted In 
several T'ang period bonks, imlwling one by Prime MinUler li Tc*yu (787**$S0), 
and is file subject of Kvcral recorded Sung and Yuan art worka. An cxUni painting 
by the Yuan scholar•olTtcMl Jen )cn*fa <t2SS-l 327) Jmws a meelli^ between the 
emperor, seated on a throne in the center, and the Taom. seated on a stoed on the 
right (fig. 11,S). During the meeting, the ilonkey unezpeiledlv escapes from the 
box and runs toward the emperoe. who Is more startled than amused. The Inccrpo* 
raiioci of the magkian into the Tight Immortals brought much charm, prestige, and 
popularity to the group. 

H;4{i Sheci'Weng, or Immortal Hsii, whose original name was Hsu .Shou>hsin 
(1033-1108). was probably the most famous laic Northern Sung prophet. 
According to his Southern bung hagiography, in iOSI. at die age of nlnctcm. he 
become o temple sweeper at a local Taoist temple in Hai>Un. T'ai-cliou (modern 
T'al-chou, Klangsu Province). When he was about fortv. he became a divcv^ of a 
Taoist master in the temple and began rortunelcllin|, but he declined to be 
ordained as a Taoist priest and continued to sw-eep the floor for the temple, 
However, his job waa then viewed symbobeally as one of spiritual purification, and 
he was believed to he a true profdtet. Emperor Lite Tsung (r. 1086-1100) consult 
cd him about the choice of an imperial heir, and. as reported by the Hanlin 
Academiciu) Ts’ai T'ao, he predicted Hui-bung (r. 1101-2$).^* He wa.s given a 
Taoist title by Hui*tsung in 1103; he was l^quently summoned to the court, ^ aiwl 
wav kuuw n as one of the emperor’s dosevt Taoist advisors.^^ His admirers included 
Ch’ln Kuan 11049-1100), a great Sung lituran* genius, and Ch’ins even more 
famous friends, Su Shih and Su Ch'c. Cb'in Kuan and Su Shih vtulcd him personaT 
ly, as wc arc toW by Su Ch’e.^ 
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In Sw^ .<nurc««, Inunoru} K5U is nfVTT Mid to have any reUnonship with Lu 
Tung'pin. Howei'er, in the Yuan plav “Lu Tung^pin Drunken Three TlEnea,” he 
becomes Lu^s assbuat, and in a mural in the Ch'im-vang Hall at the Yung*le Palace» 
he U portrmH as 1 us disciple. His indusion in die Ei^t Immortals, like the exeJu* 
sioo of He-lan, strengthens Lu s leaderslup role in the group. 

The third version of the E^ht Immortals Group k based on the secce^d ver¬ 
sion, uilb the replacement of Emperor's Uncle Ts'ao, a shadowy ligure xinrecordcil 
in Sung legend, by the Immortal Lady He. who w'as well loiown as a prophet in 
YuDg-chou CB* Heng-chou (southern Hunan Province) during the Stuig In her child¬ 
hood she was believed to have met a nrrsde with a peach, a taste of i^ich gave her 
the insight to tell people's fortune. Villagers IniUc a lemplr for her and called her 
Immortal Lath' He.^^ She was active probably tn the seowd <|uarcer of the eles'enlli 
century, and attracted the atienlioii of many scholars and oHidala, induding the 
prominem siatesnun. historian, and writer Ou-yang Hsiu (1007-1072). Writing 
someiijne between I0S4 and 107?, Ou-vang Ksiu recounted that he had recently 
seen a report from her nadi'e prefecture, Heng*chou, informing the ixiurt that she 
had died without anv supemaiural sign. His gums from Hertg*chou also told him 
that in her last years she looked thin, dark, and fragile, with many wrinkles. She 
and another so-called immortal had been closely observed bv the local author!* 
ties.^^ About a century later. It was rTported that her porirail still hung in a lempie 
dedicated to bcr.^ 

lr> ihe laic Northern Sung, Lady He was known as an acquaintance of Lit Tung* 
pin, but in the Yuan she became Lu's pupil. The mystic whu rnlightoncd her in her 
childhood was tdentified with Lu in Ch*0aji*chcn sources, indudJng one of the 
murals m the Ch'un yang Mall of the Yung le Palace. 1*.wn though she is depicted in 
one of (he paintings in tlie ball, she is not Included in the second vcralon, the Eight 
Immortals mural. Mcr fmal elevation into the third tersum was prohahly to make 
the group more balanced tn terms of the /In attd/wif principle. 

Among the five regulars. Cbui^ li Ch'uan and Lu Tung pin arc the maKlersi 
the other three, like the irregulars in the second and thfrd versions, are their M 
lowers: Iron Crutch U is saved from flell by Lu; Han Hsiang Tru is enlightened by 
Lu, according to Han's "autohiography." which u no doubt an early Yuan work;^ 
and Lan Ts'al-bc becomes a convert of Chung ll Ch’iian. in a Yuan play.” The 
belief system and hierarchy of the group from the early to the late versions belong 
atricOy in the Ch'uan-chen sect. Therefore, the group was no doubt created and 
developed by Gt*uan*chen foUow-ers. 

The groups association with the Ch’uan chtm sect i» supp<»'(e<l by another 
fact; while in all the Yuan v'ersions the group leaders are always Chung*li Ch'uan 
and Lu 'J'ui^pin. in the Sui^ sources, there is no group, to sav nothing of group 
leaders. Lu Tung-pin is bt* far the most p^MjIac hgure in Sung souixcs, but there he 
is associated with only two of the other figure to be Ibund in the later group: 
Chung-li Ch’uan and Immortal l^r He. Omng-li Ch'uan is occasionally said to be 
his leM'her, bul (her arc rarely mentioned together; Lady He is described a.< his 
acquaintance, but becomes a member of his drde only aficr the formauun of the 
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group. In Sung $ourcc9, al) other immortals operate independently from each 
other, except Iron Crutch Li and Emperor’s Unde Ts'au. whose legends Itad yet to 
he crealet] or retiHifed, Esulendv, the group could not hnc been formed during 
the Sung. All clues stem to point to Yuan drama as the sourre of its creation. 

The ascendance of Chung*U Ch’uan and Lu Tuf^-pin began when the founder 
of the Ch'uan-chen sect. Wang Che (1112 1170), claimed Lu Tung-pin as his 
teacher and Chui^*Ii Ch'uan as his anaxstral teaciier, fWang and his ma^ disciples 
never mention the group io their WTitings, hcM’ever}. As the sect became increas* 
ingly influential, its two patriarchs consequentir became the leading immortals. 
They werv promoted particuUiiy in Yuan dranu, which Ch’uan ohen Tsmsis used 
ingeniously and successfully for mass proselytizing. Since drama was the national 
pastime, the Ch’uan-chen immoruls rapidly gained promineoce throughout the 
country. 


The evolution of the group can he described as an approprSalion and transfor* 
mailon of papular T’ang and Sung immortals into a vernacular Ch'uan cben Taoist 
pantheon. Compared with the formal Ch'iUft*t'hrn panthmn <lrp<cted In the first 
Hall of the Yungde Palace, the popular pantheon tn the second hall Is colorful, 
humcimus, and cnleruinlng. While the formal pantheon was used in ritual and 
medication by the clergv; the popular pantheon hos painted for the masses to show 
them die road to the P'eng'Ui paradUv. 

The popular and entertaining nature of the group finalIv led to the seculanza- 
tion of the pantheon, as >ecn in the Ivntlle scroti in the Palace Museum. Oeipng (fig. 
11.4). In Yuan Taoist plan's, the popular pantheon takes Its orders from the Jade 
fimperor. Imperial Lord Tung^htia, and the Queen Mother nf the West, who are 
parr of the formal CK^iian chen pantheon. In the textile scroll, the immortals hall 
the God uf Longerilv as their new chief, although he has no place in the CSi'uan* 
chen thearchy. With the appearance of ihb presiding deltv tram popular odcure, 
the Eight Immortals have been reshaped into a group of comic enterliioers whose 
new role is to celebrate birthdays and longevity. 

.Since the Ming dynasty, the Fight Immortals havr be^ so Umroi^tly absorbed 
into popular culture that the groups ordinal «lalus as a Ch’uan-chen pantheon has 
been completely forgotten. It b even asserted that ihcir gatheruig a entirely ran* 
dom (ivan Utn). and has nothing to do with Taoism. On the otiier hand, it is pre* 
ciaely because of their rcintegntion into the popular culture that they have been 
ensured true immortality, outlasting the <lec4ine of the <.'h'uan*chen sect at the end 
of the Yuan dynasty. 
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Buddhist Monuments of Yunnan: EcUciic Art oja FrorHier Kingdom 


AngeU F. Howard 


The selection of Chang SKeog-wen's A long ifnll ^ BuJJhm iuoga as one of the 
paintings in this cvhihition ofTrn the opportunity of bf utinuing the celebrated 
masterpiece of the twelfth cenlurv Ta*]i Kingdom tntodern Yunnan province). 
With its one hundred thirly-onv mnaining rvpmenUlMins of Buddhm deities, the 
painting is a staggering visuaJ inveniorv of dexoiiort^ icons based on the different 
doctrines which Ibund favor in Yuiman.’ In Chang Sheng* wen's grand synthesis, 
(juiic a few of the images resemble those venerated in the Stmg empire, hut several 
du^lay s disquieting '‘otherness* both In content and style. They are Yunnanesc 
creatuins. I argue that ihw border state under the Nan-chao artd Ta ll local monar* 
chy. during approximately six centuries {bSO-I^SO). was wide open to not only 
the Influence of China, but chat of its peripheral SouUicast Aslan and Himalayan 
cultures. Espcaaliy In matters of Buddhiwn and Buddhist art, Yuntiati appropriated 
from these cultures elements chat wtrv then transformed to h»k indigenous. 

Using the evidence aJTnnkd by the lang S<iofl and that present in other equally 
important Buddhist monuments of Viinnan. chtefly sculpture, f will explore the 
origin and mechanism of transmission of a number of icons, and the political impU 
cations of adopting foreign cfTigies. I am also interested m throwing light on the 
special content of Yunnanesc Esoteric Buddhism, called .A*cha*li Esoteric 
Buddhism, and its imagery. This arpret of the insrstlgallon will point to Tibet as a 
possible model, but also reveal how the foreign teaching was grafted onto native 
beliefs predating the spread of Buddhism. 

1 will conclude by introducing a (ri*dirueiisionai monument, the Dharani Pillar 
of Kunming, another complex work uf smtbesis conletnporarv with (he iMg Scroil. 
In the pillar, ike u«e of fjoteric deilim (ocbetl In a mandalic achema strencs once 
more the Tibetan link. The organiratlon of the deiliea in a vertical progression with 
cosmological overtones reveals, however, possible connections with the nsonumen- 
ta] complexes (Buddhist and Hindu) created by Soudieasl .Asian roy'al patrons, and 
suggests that Yunrvan may Ittve shared similar concerns m its mumunenbi. 

A comparative study of the Saoll aswJ of (be other extant BudtUust monu* 
ments of the Nao*chao and Ta*li kingdoms reveals a pattern of development in 
which certain factors arc constsimdy present. Then; £#<iors> are the focus of my 
investigation,^ 

Btddhist Falladjo und the Legiiimoer ^Power 

In Yunnan, concepts involving the rv>lc of BufkBnsnv in empowerh^ a sovereign, 
and in legitimizing and guaranteeing the emtirmirv of his rule, surfaced at the very 
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inccpUofi of the Nan-chao monarch)*. In Yunnanese art, these grounding principles 
are manifcsled in dilTercnt wavs. First, in the nujor Budtfiiist monumenti (painting 
and sculpture), the rulers and his coun are always portra\ed. The royal presence 
s^iuHrs not merely the faith of the patrons, Imt ea p re ases , above aJ), d>e rccogni* 
lion by the monarch that Buddhism was the source of his political power. Thus, the 
opening uf the U>f>g SftoH displays agamst the Ta*1i landscape of the holy Tten*tsang 
Mountains the grand processioo of warriors, high dignitaries, minor ofBcials, and 
clergy led by the Emperor Tuan Chih-hsing (r. 1172-200) (fig. 12.1). At Shih- 
chung’ihan, the Buddhist site 100 km. north of Ta*U opened by the Nan*chao 
dynasty in the ninth centun’, there are three reprvsenUUiins of Nan^c'hao kings. As i 

one example, King Ko'loTei^ {r, 749-7^) Is shown in full regalia and wearing a 
naii>c ‘'dragon-cage" ceremomal headdreu as he pre^ddos over the coun from his 
dragon throne 12.2). How Hnif^ that Kodo-fengs posture and demeanor are 
nol dillcrvnt from ihoae of a Buddha. Inirihermore, the prcaeiuc In die group of 
two oJBcials in T'ang court costume, on either dde of the niche, recalls a umllar 
arrai^’mml in a ButIUhisi paradUr vlUng, where the seated lateral Hgurt^ are ^ 

Bodhiuttvas. Second, from the Nan chao outpost of Po-shen*wa*hei (now in south¬ 
ern Szechwanj originates the royal pageant of King bhih*lung (r. 8S9-77) and his 
retinue tUg 12.1). As in cv-ery other Buddhist site of YuMian, the cavalcade Is one 
among a majurilv of rcligvous representations incised on large boulders.* In all 
three groups, the proximity of the bi^ to the denies and the fact that his portrayal, 

In some instances, ia reminiscent of a Rudilhitl gathering, may even allude to the 
coexbuiicc in the king's persona of his temporal and dlvmc nature. alih<iugh this 
inferenre i> not supported by textual sources. 

The legitimation of roval power by Buddhism took shape far hcytxid the inelu* 
sion of royalty in BuihOuAt monumenls. While the Chinese emperor baaed his legit • 
imacy on the Mandate of Heaven, the Yunnan monairlu, insicail, grounded theirs 
on the will of Avalokiteavara <ht Chinese. KiMn*//n). The posMcsslon of a special i 

image, a palladia, conTerred legitimate power on the ruler. At h b narrated In the 
scroll NaD'chde r’u'rhvanlllluslrated History of Nanahao), elated 947 (but actually a 
copy of a lost original painted in 899), an old nwmk, none other than Kuan .yin 
incarnate, arrived among the Meng trihe In the mtH-iieventh century, pirdirted 
their rise to the status of monarchs. and bcstowxvj a speeial effigy <sS Kuafi~/in as 
their tutelary deity.* 

The A-u^yth "All Victorious* AMn-tln. fashioned in gold during the Nan-ebao 
periotl and found in 1978 inside the Cb'icn.hsiin Pagoda of the Ch’tmg'Rhcng 
Temple, Ta-U, is the most pronunml example of the tutelary deilv of the Nan-ihao 
and Tadi kingdoms (Ag 12.4). As the enduring objecufualion of sanclionod power, 
this cfTigy* of AvaMutesvara was replicated thmt^h the successive dynasties (as late 
as the dvnastv). alw'ays retaining its distmetive stylistic traits. Examples arc 
carved on Yunnan s mountainside, for inslancv. at Shih-rhung-shan, and painted on 
the S<w!l, in the frames 99 and 89 (a seated example),* Indeed, wbat mattered 
must w*a> the continuiri' of that original ir^th. 

A talismank image as the srmbol of roval empimermunt, the deiHcation of 
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kingb, and (he divine nalun; of poner an LuAcepla «ide^oad among (he cuUurei 
of ^uthca5( Asian cuniinrni and archipelago. These beliefs and (he wairship of 
porent images. Hindu and BuddhHt, were practiced {cnntemporancnu4v wj(h (he 
Kingdoms of Nan-chao and Ta-Ii) in ihc Khmer Ungdom of Cambodia, in the 
Champa kingdom of Vie(najn. and in (be kif^dono of Indonesia, to single out (he 
major (TuUures of (he area.* 

In (he pre-Khmer period of Cambodia, under king Ku^'a^a^man (I {r. mid* 
scvenlh cenlurr), (he palladia of lokesvara or Avatobiiesvara. (he Ijjnl of the 
World, w'as se( up as (he fang’s deity from which his power derived. Several stone 
and bronae of (his deity originated in Chen La. In (he Khmer period, (he 

king, after his death, became one with his rutelarj' Hindu deity. There enists a 
splendid group of sculptures portraying lndras*arman with hts twn wives, from the 
great mountain temple of Bakong, built in 8SI The Khmer king has now become 
Shiva with hU wives Uma and Ganga. 

In the Champa kingdom of south Vietnam, (he wtirship of Aialokitesvara was 
particularly intense under the Indrapura kings (ca. B7S-920>. In B7S. King 
Indraiarman II sel up a vihara in honor of this deity, most likelv his personal pro* 
lector, since ihc building was called Sri laksmindralokcmara. hlendmg the long’s 
name with ilui of the dciiy.^ This practice became widespread «n Yunnan duruig 
the Ta*U monarchy; Pai people, the ethnic mayorUv of Yuiwan, inserted a Buddhist 
appellaUtin betwven their given name and suriume. TV merging uf temporal with 
divine power wa« also taking place in tenth*cenlury |ava. There are numerous 
examples, su^^rted by* textual sources, of kings turning mto an avaur of VHhnu 
upon their death, ^milarly, there are inalance* of members of the roval house 
becoming one with Buddhist deities. For instance, according to oral tradition, 
Frajnaparamita. (he Bodhisatlva of TranMeiulcntal Wisdom, aju.Tjhed to 1300. is 


the first queen of Singasari.^ TV kin^ of Yunnan, c^r to enhance (heir political 
status, appear in have imported from SuulhrM Asia these attitude* and praettra 
towards kingship. 

The style adopted by Yuonanese cTaflamen for (he A-uo-fth Kmn-vln points 
also to Southeast Asia. TV pervasiveness of (he cull of Avalokstexvara In this 
region, and (he sharing of formal Lharacterisikt by several L-uhure.s. have nude It 
harder to distinguish which one of (here mies Yunnan appropriated, Helen Chapui, 
who began the investigation of Yunnanesc art about half a century ago. (avored 
Srivjjava as the source of this image. Other scholars believe in (he prevailing influ¬ 
ence of the Dvaravati culture nf Thailand, Indeed, there .seem to he pomxf of con¬ 
tact with more than one culture, hnw'ever, ^ indicated by Nandana Chutivvong, the 
similarities betwxen the Yunnanesc A~uojith Kuan~vin and the AvalokJtesvara exe¬ 
cuted in Champa during the eighth to ninth centun* are the most frequent and con¬ 
vincing I believe that the stviistu* transmiujon happened brluxcn (his culture of 
Vietnam and Yunr^ 

fhe compariaoo of the aforementioned Yunnanese ninth century Xiazn*yi». 
executed m gold, with a number of vsxH-known Cham Avalokitcsvara bronzes, 
dated to the seventh to ninth centurv and puMished by Botisellrr, tnnv'iminglv 
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points to Champa as the chie^ source of inspiratioo. The bronzes share the same 
slender, complete!) frontal, and rigid stance, the same arrangement of cloihiog 
(the dhoti gathered to form a median fold, the girdle tied in two knoia at the sides), 
and the same ornaments {diadem, earrings, necklace, armlets, and udarabandha or 
stomaeh band). Tbe transmiasion likelv ocnirred during ibe ninth centurv, which 
was marked b) the most foreeful political expansion of Nanchao towards the 
Southeast Asian region.* * 

A~(ha~h fjtattK Buddhism and ihe Link la TAei 

The prominence of Esoteric deities bi the Sffoil (for instance, the Vidyarajas In 
frames I IB-21) alerts the viewer 10 the prominence of Esoteric leaching in 
Yunnan, The origins of Esoteric Buddhism in this region are soil unciear; neverlhe* 
less, it may have spreail from neighboring Tibet. Furthermore, the Esoteric 
Buddhism that developed in Yunnao uas a local brand called A-ch^h. due to the 
prominent role plai'cd hv the athoiya. a Sanskrit term for a ipiritual leacber The 
key role pUyed by these figures stror^ly points to a Tibetan transmission. 

Such spiritual teachers wTre not required to respect fundamental monastic 
rules, such as cellbact: thus, they evrsed ofi with their family Ufc alongside their 
rcligitius activity. Endciwed with extraordinary powers, they often performed 
m^k feats, suidi as deUvenfig people artd places frum the litre ai of dragons or dry* 
ing up bodies of water that had overiViwn cultavaled Helds. All these mlr«ries, and 
more, were performed by the a<haiya Candragupu, the fountainhead of Nan-ckao 
Esoteric Buildhiim. In 8)9, this native of M^adha, India, came to Yunnan from 
Tibet. Candragupu is shem’ii in frame $6 of the Ung ScralC in Po (hen* wa-hei. an 
,4*clui*fi master klentiHed as C'andragupla bv Chinese Mhulars Is Incised on a large 

bouklcrffig. I2.S>. 

Yunnancse d*dw*/i maalcra ylvidlv recall the personality of PtehaitJJhas, or 
great adepts, who, with their unconventional mvrtlcWn, have prominently con* 
tributed to the dcsTtopmcnl of Tibetan Bwkffiism, Representing all social classes aa 
well as genders, some beir^ htotork^ personages and others legendary, and origi* 
nating frum India as well as from other HimaUvan countries, these perfected 
beings, allugether eighly*fuor, are essentially a Tibetan product. Some of the carli* 
est extant Tibetan reprrscntatknu of awhusiAAes are those in the Alehi frescoe* 
frum lJu* niid*elevenlh century Sumtsek Temple. The figures are inventively paint* 
ed on Manpisri's garment: some are shown as monks, others as ascetics, and still 
others with thetr female partners un ihcir lap. * ^ 

Buddhist A-iha-li masters became influential in Yunnan because of their com* 
patibility W'ith iodigenous Shamanism, which w'as widespread among the Pal and 
other local tribes. When spiritual teachers, such as Candragupu, became active >n 
Yunnan, it was neither their txigic skilb nor their Tanlrk* knowledge that impressed 
the local people, hut (heir magic skills, which were so similar to those of the 
indigenous shamans. Thus, the Yunnancse aceeptance of Esoteric teaching came 
about bv graftii^ (he fbmign onto ihc ind^iuHis rvligujus belieCi. TTie Yunnancse 
.l-chd*/? het'ame a $ui version of the Tibetan auhunddhd. Forming lineages 
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mil TraiiixiiitUng iheir religious role from gcrter4l>on to gcner<uion. these spiritual 
frusters (some dre stjll aetiiv in the area of Ta-lij leaif uncorn'cnticoal liws <n (he 
mitbl of their communitv, iihirh they leri v m iih w ni(<*n speIJs m hen administering 
burial riles, or with (heir supernatural poHcr when communiiaiing with native 
gods, or by pert'orming irutiaTionceremomw.''* 

Tibetan Esuterk* Buddhism also provided Yunnan with devocioiul icons, such 
ai the demome Mahakala, seen in another mid*elevxmh*cenlurv Freato from the 
nhukang Ihnpic of Akhl (D2S). In the wmem Himalayan lui^dom ol Urlakli, 
Mahakala was mosr likelv the tulelarN god of (he morurchv. It may not be a mere 
chance that the Cireal Black God (in Ch<ih**e, Xi-her>rW). was also a major tutelary 
deity of Nan-i'hao and Ta-U, second only in importance to Kuan-tvi. According to 
the local pseudo*historv Chj iv Tien shoo, the King Sheng ln*p’i (r. 7l2-2Sj had an 
effigy of Mahakala made as tutelary deity of the eastern capital, modern 
Kunming^’ Tlic record suggests that Mahakala* cull orlginaleil in Ta*Ii, (he mam 
capita) ofNan'chao, and then spread m Kunming. 

Mahakala is the Hindu god Bhairava. the angrv manifesiarioo Sica, lord of 
the crmetrrics. 'I hu>. at ^ha*ieng<i:h’ing. in ihc .Shi-chung nwyntains nf Chlcn* 
ch'uan. a snarling triplc*eve(l .Mahakala, prohaldv rxeoited during (hr ninth cenlu* 
ry, i« shown wearing garlamh of skulls ami chopjird heads, with a crowt) of skulls 
and snakes tighrlv coiled around his uppe^ arms arxl ankles (fig, 12.6). With his 
many hands, he grasps nunwrovs implements appropriate for a Vajrasana dcilt (a 
sword, a three*pronged spear, ami a la«o). It is wsirthwhlle to draw atlenilon to 
the tcchnc([ue used al Sha*tcng*4h'mg a lomhlnaiton of Intaglio and incision, 
which Is similar to that employcif In early Tibcun dlff reliefs, for example, the 
allegedly eighth•evniurv NteChang Huddha outside of Lhasa.Aildickmal Maliakala 
examples are in frame 1 24 of the / nog in frame 118 the same dcltv is shown 

with a plurality of lieaiU aixl lindis. The tips* is repealnl tn (he iweirih'ieiilurv gilt 
bronac orkginaltv from Yunnan and now m the Brtush Museum.’* This horrific 
emliodintenl ol urKiunmon aggresMsmess Ik* nine heads, eighteen arms, and three 
leg*. Resides (he Tantm implements, he also hol<H an oticstrelihcd hodv on hi\ 
.thoulifcrs, spirris the skin i/a na\e<l heail a( the wain, aiul trample* three 4.ulls. 

The geographic transmisalon favors Tibet <nvr other areas, since MahakalaV 

presence i« sjmradk. in the art of Central Asia, and nonrxisleni in northern China, 

leaving Tibei as (he nnlv other alternative. The existence of acliv'c Tibetan- 

Yurmancse exchanges sv supported bv the historical fact that, during the eighth cen* 

tury, the vea around Chiei) eh’uan (about 100 km. ni>rdi ufTa-U), wlicrc ihi* Sha- 

teng-ch'lng Mahakala i* located, wa* tmder the administration of the Shih lang 

prinii|>altlv. who paid alleglamv to (hi* Tibetans. Similariv, the alreadv mcntmnrd 

pD*dicn-w*a hel site on the Liang inounlaiiu, where another mi^c nl Mahakala wa* 

etched on a boulder, remained also under Tibetan influence* until the ninth ivnlurv. 

• 

Finallv, a verv important factor in pros mg the erisscrosang of isilluenccx between 
the two countries is the ivHJie (viill in usv> lhai links northwest Yunnan to ccntml 
Tibet via Li chiang. The dangers it poses (<» (ravefers an* vivhIIv ilestnbcd in the 
ninth century .Ifunshuor tvot iheBarborioni.*^ 
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In unir|ue (a^hiim, Yuftfune^c BwUhism paired the image of MahakaU to that 
of Vaisrarajia. as oi the inUgl^ relkf on San*t’aj*shtfi, Wu*tuig. about I SO km, 
northwest of Kmuning.^^ According to the accompanying inscription, these impos- 
is^ images (Uh* Vaisravana. 2.) meiem In height, and die Mahakala, 4 meters In 
height) tsere executed during the Ta-li administration. As to why the two are rep- 
resrnu.'tl (ngether, the hypothesis is offcrcii that Vaisravana, the guardian pot etu)~ 
knee of the North, was transmitted to Yunnan from China, while Mahalcala, a> 
argued ahose, reached Yunnan from Tibet. Bv combining the two deities, the 
Yunnanese stressed their diamerrically opposed provenamr, thereby expressing 
their dc.tire to receive the gods' protection From dangers stemming f^m either 
direction. 
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The Dharoni Pilhf Kimering 

Made of red sandstorw and over eight meters tall, this burial monument, which 
richly combines architecture and sculpture ()00 im^es). Is the most importanv 
vrorfc of ihcTi'li period (lig 12,7). Acicnr<lnig lu the historical record inscribed on 
the pillar, the establishmeni of the monument involved rhe M'tiest ofnciaU and 
clergy of the Ta*li administration in (he years 1200-20. 'fhe name *l^arani pillar" 
derives from the magic spells urctsed on the pillar's surface. One of the most pow¬ 
erful is the spell included in (he "Sutra of (he Huoorctl and Victorious Dharani of 
Bwklha’s Uaoisa.* which is alw carved on the pillar The same scripture explains 
that the building of such a pillar enables one to be saved from evil roncarnanoni.^ 
The |>j|lar is rumparaUe in (he &rd// In the sv)m]dexicy of ib> theological 
content and the excellence of Its art. The thcol^kaJ content of the two worki li. 
howesrr, dilTcrcnt. even (hough the Stnil arul the pillar were execuled lr«s 
than fifty years apart. The divergence leads to the conclurlon that they were 
inspired by the teaching of dsfrerenl Eaoteric schools. The combined wealth of 
Imagery of the Long Scroll and of (he monument rvs'cals the extent to which 
Buddhism (louriahrd in this frontier kingdom. 

Since 1 have dbetused elsew here the konogra|ddc program and patronage of 
the pillar. I forus In (his presentation on the cross-cultural character of tome of its 
tomponenl parts, fhe nine levels of the jullar are organized according to three 
mafor schemes (Rg 12.9). The lowest, comprising ticrx 1, II, and III, interprets 
notions of cosmology within Esotcrk Buddhism, for example, the {^enomcnal 
world, with Mount Sumeru at Its center, rise* from the waters of (he Great Ocean, 
wluch is inhabited bv (he Nagas. On the slopes of Mount Sumeru are placed the 
four LokapaUs or guardiaiw of the four directkms. 

The second scheme, comprising tiers TV, V and VT, as a nundala {fig, 12,9), To 
express the drastic break with the phenomenal world below, these three tiers are 
set up as a truncated pyramid whose corner figures (Vajrapani, Devas. and 
Bodhisittvas) arc not alignnl w ith (he t ^ Tiers IV, V, and VI undoubtedly 

form a mandala. because their numerous deities respond (o specific canonical rules 
governing their place in space. .Most of the Buddhas and BodheulUas arc idenUG- 
aUc. A.V members of Esoteric "families,’* diey arc all boiuid by a comf^ex systein, 
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working both on a vertital and horuunlal direction, and, morv^yver. an: assigned a 
specific cardinal point. Fcpt mstance, bi tier IV arc shown the four Jina Duddhai: 
Akiobva in the East, Ramaaambha^a in the South, Amitayias in the West, and 
Amoghasiddhi bi the North, As iDetnbvrs of a laaitdala. all the deities of the three 
tieiM are emanations of VainicaDa, not shown, but alluded to in (he central axis of 
the pillar. 

’fhe third scheme of the pillar comprises the remaining tiers and interprets 
local burial practices of (he Pai people, viho were so Innuenlia] in the administra- 
lion. U b revealing that in this monument, as in the lan^ Sentl. the Yuniuncsc 
patrons mingled their local deities with '‘ortbodoK* Buddhist deities, thereby 
proudly acknowledging their pools and proclaiming unaha«J>cdlv their sense of self* 

Identity. 

'lb indicate precisely the SLTipture ur combinalsun of scriptures that served as 
soums of the verlscal mandala shown in the pillar is dose to impossihle, ancx we 
are unable lo reconstruct the work of eaegesu of local ecdesiastks. One can, bow* 
ever, postulate that Yunnaneae Esoteric teachings were in this, at in previous 
instances, responding to Tibetan developnienn. The doth Vajradhaiu mandala, 
<late<l to the twelfth centurv, with a depiction of the Atuinment of Buddhahood 
Assembly (a portion of the Diamosid .Mandala of the Two Wsrids), found In the 
Treasury of the OiVn^lMun l^agiida of the Ch'iing*;dieiig Temple, h an additional 
proof of Yuntian ties to Hinialavan cultures. Instead of udiig die canonical thirty* 
sever) images, this mandala refers to them by using btfo or *acttl* letters and the 
<leiilps' name. More importanlly, these symbols are idaied Hi a space shaped like 
the mandalic scheme used in the frescoes of the Alchi temples m the Western 
Himalayas. I have not fouiwl this peculiarity in the nuiwlalas used in northern 
China, nor In those exported from Chna to |apan.^^ 

Although one cannot deiermirw a spccilW Tiheiasi source for the pilUr s man* 
dais or the cfFigy of the Yunnan Mahakals, or awel that a lineage transmission 
existed between Tibet and Yurman, it is nevertheless correct to stale that Yunnan 
was part of a wider geographic area surnmnding Tthei. Tihec s <kxtr|naf and artis- 
tic achievements had a great mflucme on (hr ctillurrs within lh» arra. As one of 
lhc!«r culturcn, Yunnan manipulated and rrrrcated the rrceimi inllumcr. Thus, In 
the doctrine and the art of the two countries, wt Rnd common but not identical 


factors. 

Pinal remarks arc offered on the type of spatial organi/alion of (he pillar ami its 
possible link t<> the Southeast Asian building TwcNn” tradition, in |ava. In particular. 
The ingenious and well-knil consiructioo of the pillar is made dear by the overhead 
view (fig 12.10). The craftsmen used an interesting alternatton of superimposed 
shapes, chiefly variations cl an octagon and circle, with the exception of the dou¬ 
ble-cross layout of uer VI], This intricate arrangement, and the fact that the monu • 
ment is a compendhim ongoing Buddhist beliefs, recalls the sophisticated spatial 
conception and theological concerns of Borobodur (about 800). sponsiired hy the 
Sailendraa of Java.^^ Yunnan appears to hase had Imow'ledge of this grand protect, 
since the Kunming Dharaiu pillar does embody, as al EU?n>buHiir, a nKmurDcnlal 
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iconograpluc 5Viil)Ksb organiied in a spalul verticaJ progression. (1 is undeniable 
i)ui Sung China did not oiTer a comparable mudel. 

Ln the tiOc of the present essav, I used the adjective ^eclectic* to cxprc&s the 
idea that the art and practice of the Ekiddhisi reUpon of this frontier state, becaiw* 
of gcogr^diic and histoncal circumstances, were influenced in varying degrees by 
several neighboring countries. Of course, C1\ina, as the most ponerful neighbor, 
exercized a very strong influence, but the role of Tibet, which we arc now begin* 
ning to gfasp, should not be underestimated, especially in the transmission of 
Eaormc Buddhism. Sinularlr, we have become aware that several major Southeast 
Assan cultures (those of Java, the Makv peninsula. Vietnam, and Cambodia) enter* 
tained active cultural exchanges with Yunnan. The cxvhai^es are tangiUv manifest, 
for instance, in (be shaping of the Avalohitesvara icon and in the role of palladia It 
assumed lor the \an*chan and Ta*li monarchy. 

It is now clear that this frontier kingdom was able to take advantage of what 
each civUiaalioci had to olTer In order bi enrich its own heritage and ^hapv its own 
aesthetic. There is also no doubt that die Kingdoms of Nao*chao and Ta*li exer* 
cUed an intense process of atvMhurataon on the doctrines, rituals, tconogr^>hy, and 
style they had appropriated from abroad. It U Interesting to note that while the 
style of the l^ng Stmil Is alined with the Sung aesthetic, in the Dharani pillar the 
transformation of tniluences. h so radical In the style of the •culprure as to hinder 
reiognilion of (he onginaJ model. Yhcre ia no doubt that the sculpture does not 
look likv contemporary &ung works, yet one is equally unable to link It stylirUvally 
to the sculpture of any one of the neigjihoring culturea. The formal spproprislions 
have indeed become a purely V^innanese style. 

The richly textured process of acculturation includeil the merging of indige* 
nous prr Buddhisi beliefs. In the fau^ Strott and in the Dharani pillar two sum* 
miU of artistic creation^ one hehokb a diftinctly Vunnanese synliiesu, which hat* 
come into a complete maturity of form and content. 
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•VII. BiHMKa pentads m pavilions 

Vase w/lour Qanjdas 

V. Corners: four BodhisaUvas 
Inches: four BuOdha groups 


Corners: four kneeling oUerers 
Nches; four Bod^sativa groups 

Corners; four Vajrapenis 
^fches: tour Buddha groups 


Pour Lokapalas 


I. Drum wrdragons 

Octagonal base 


Ciniamani on lotus 

Vn. Honored. Victorious 
Buddha Mother images 
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.Hf I and Imperial Images at the iate Southern Sung Court 


Hui'&hu Lee 


According to historKal record». long before imperul portrwnirc wa« c>uHi«)K*d w 
» genre of paintic^ ai the Northern Sung ivurt, Chinese en^erors had been cast In 
Images that defined ihnr positions as the ultimate seoibr ruler>. These were 
imsgri that were iittcntionalU borrowed from evuting religious and historical era- 
diuons. In 452. for example^ the Wei emperor Vfrn ch'eng (r. 452-65^ « said to 
have had his (mage carved a* a Budtiha. * Three sears later, the project was expand* 
ed lu the five ancestral emperors of >^i cast as five images of the historical 
Buddha Sahyamuni.^ A longstanding tradition presumes that ihcT'ang empress 
Wu*Ue*t'icn <624- or 627-705) had her Ilkenci* serve as a model for the main 
Vairocana Ruddha image at the Feng>hsien Temple, at Luf^*men. The association is 
erwtiuraged ixnh by ihc fcmimne eVgamv of ibe numumenial image and the fact 
that Empreu Wu attempted to esiahlish herself as a rcmcarnaiion of Maaireva, the 
Buddha of tik' future, iniinler to IcgiUmiAr her status as female ruler.* 

During ihe Northern Sung, in addition in spunsoring a specialued practice of 
painting imperial portraits,* to whkh the set In the National Palace Museum, 
Taipei nohly attests, emperors occasinnativ had chcmscKcs portrayed as Tanist 
deiiin, Accordh^ to the Northern Sui^ rniperial catalogue Nr<wn*he hve-p'v. f«ir 
example, NVu 1’wi^*vuaA once painted the thirty•«> deities of heaven in the Taoist 
temple ^ang ch'ing hung am) included the visage ofUieT'wg emperor T'ai uung 
(r. 976*97) Oft two of thrift.' Fmperor Hui tsung (r. 1101 TSt had hU favorite 
imperial concubine, An-fei, portraved as a Icmalc Taoist dell).* Li Hsln.ciruan 
(1167-1244) records that thts practice conunued during the Southern Sung. 
During Lmperor Mst»«i*tsungh reign (I I6V-H^, with the aimpletion of the Tauisi 
temple Yu*shrng*huan. in 1176, the Southern Sung guardian deit) Yu shei^ chen* 
wu ling ying chcn-chun tThc Almighty Eflkacious Deitv who Blesses the Sagely 
[Rcsinil) was niotkled after llw iniagi*of Hsjai> tsuitg.' 

Considering thi^ background, we should not he surprised to discover that an 
im;^c irtnlimgly vimdar to the late Southern Sung emperor Li tsung (r. 1225-64) 
app<>ar.« a»i the face of the k^iulary eulture-berv Fu Mi, in a painting From a series 
illu»lraiing Chirva v .vage kii^5 spinMure<l by li tsur^ (fig. I ).l). Pu hsi sits clothed 
in rough animal skum, barefoot, unkempt, cxcredingK* hairv and with lung nails on 
both feel and handv- characteristics, wc assume, (hat were associated with Chinas 
pre*hL«iory at the late Southern Sung vtiurl and in contrast to U.tsungs formal 
pc>ruiit of a properly groomed suverrign (fig, 13.2). Yet, there is no mUtaking the 
shared faciol features: square face, broad forehead, guatec. arul. most divtinctivTlv. 
I j-i>iuri|’.< limg “jihoeniic* cye^. What mav he surprioj^ Is that tSiese same features 
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can be seen on (be face of the nobk scholar soared under a windblown pwe tree in 
Ma lin s well-known le the Wn\d ta the of 1 246 (fig. 13.3). Imperial 

im^ca, in fact, appear much more <^ten and m cnanv more giuces in covrt-spon- 
sored f>ung paincing (ban has generally been recognized. 

It is to be expected that the products of the court- ^Miisored Painting Academy' 
would reflect imperial taste and requirements: the painters would have been 
attuned to the likes and dislikes of their imperial patrons, and, conversely, their 
patrons couH freelv utilize the services of the Academyr. However, it is easy to over¬ 
look the fact that the imperial court at any given time was (Icflned by individual 
personalities, and that these individual emperors and em|ve8tes, if so inclined, 
m^hi utilize the Academy to produuv paintings that wr»uld express ideas and con¬ 
vey messages meaningful to them. This paper examines two such imperial art 
patrons of the late Southern Sung. The first Is Empress Yang (1162-1233), consort 
to Emperor Nii^-tsung <r. II9S- 1224); the second Is Ning-csui^s successor, U- 
tsun^ These two imperial patrons were particularly (killed at using an to promote 
personal ^ndas. and (hey helped to define the nature and I'ontenl of Southern 
Sung imperial art for three quarters of a century. 

There is much that ties Empress Yang to Emperor U*tsung They sharc^l the 
same envirenment. the beautiful, cultured city of Hangchow and Wen lake, and to 
a eeruin degree the same painters: E m pre s s Yang worked primarily with the noted 
Academy master Ms Yuan (active ea. I IbO-after I22S>. U-tsung with Ma Yiian a 
son, Ma Lin (ca. 1180 after 12$6). Morvover. Li*tMng largely owed his ascension 
to (he Imperial throne to Fmpms Yang's patronage. In this regard, the study of 
theae two imperial patrons Is really the studv of two parallel collaboratiNe tcants 
from one generation to the next. Bceauac of their ties ami cuniinuiiy. hmpres* Yang 
and Lhtiung present an Ideal contrast, as the gender difference of empress and 
emperor ruturally led to the edition of dlfTcreni irttages. models, and votccs in 
the collaborative works they produced w Ith their chosen painters. Another parame¬ 
ter of imperlallv sponsored art that should be kept m mind is function! were the 
un^es ovenlv pubik In nature, or were they more private and personal? Broadly 
spcakit^v the former lend to hr poltUcal and didactic, while (he laltcr are more 
scU-expeessivc. Yet, in these paintings there i« often a mii^lii^ of these two scem- 
inglv dhlinci spheres. We then must ask, what U the nattire of this duality? How 
can boundaries be determined? To answer these <pirsik>os, we will look closely at 
the poetic inscriptions that these hn> imperul patrons added tu the paintings they 
sponsored, and consider tliecn in the context of thor public and private lives, 

Empress Kir^ 

Empress Yaf^ w-35 a remarkable woman who managed to rise from humble origins 
to the throne by reiving on beauty*, talent, and political savvy (fig, 13.4). In con* 
trast, her husband, Nlf^ *3ung. is dcsc-nbcd by historical sourcea a.< luiih physically 
and mentally w*eak. Empress Yang was always careful to position herself in the 
proper, cDnv*entional role as the nation's supreme lady and the emperor s subordi¬ 
nate. Yet a careful study of Empress Tail's role at the Southern Sung court reveals 
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thu &hc' was a formidable force behind the curtain, one who helped dctrrmuie the 
major events at ihc court for more than a quarrer of a centurv^^ 

bmprcoi Yang’s orpins are ubacure, and no official records exist concerning 
the car^y incidcnti cpf her life. Unufficial (through reliable) souren stale that aa a 
youth she was brought as an entertainer otto the palace of benpresa Wu, omsurL In 
tlmperor Kao-isui^ (r. 1127-62). because (he empress had once fatored the youf^ 
girl’s mother, a fomier court muddaii. Bmprev name is never men¬ 

tioned; shr u commonU known as Yang Mei-im, which Jiterallv means “Little 
Sister Yang." In all iik;eUhood. this is a pet name chat she kept from her early days in 
the palace, where she was greatly faviired by ibc en^iress. Impress W'u, the most 
influenlial and cultured lady of the court, must hare provided Yang Mehtrai with a 
remarkable role mrMlel. She nurtur’d Yang Mei-uu into a palace lady “accom¬ 
plished in hUtory and call^raphy, familiar with the past and present * as her offictal 
biography rcads.^ Actively paipont/cd bv Empress Wu, Yang Mehtn hccame one of 
Nlng-uung’s concubines. She eventually worked her way to the posltioii of supreme 
lady of the empire. 

Evaluatittn of Empress Yang's art Is largely reliant oei her exuni poetic irucrip 
tiona, many of which still accompanv paintings Although only three such InsiTip* 
(ions are dated. It Is pussible to suggest a chronotoglcal order based upon the stylis* 
tic dcsel^meni of her calligraphy aral the content of the inscrlpliuns.*^ A progres¬ 
sive chmnnloglcal sequrnce nf theme and Tuna km m these c^laborative works it 
also 8Uggv8te<l- a <lisccrnible pattern of image casting that cuorJlnales Empress 
Yang's art w ith the facts of her life as w« undentand them. These prmlde a clear 
pinurc of how an imperial figure could utilise art aa bosh private and public modes 
of com mun ication. 

One of the prevailing patterns In Empress Yai^s extant work b the dominant 
role playcil by “obicvlv* as subject matter. These consist primarily of Howerv. Iwjl 
ineltuic vvilluw branches anil water as wcU. Empress Yang’s focus on ^>ccific, Isolat¬ 
ed objects corresjumds to a genre known in Chinese literalure m jufy-nv, “ede* 
bratlng objccu.* Three of Empress Yang’s poetii inscriptions on objects arc doscly 
related: Ct»knK ^ the Ifeepinj) hv an anonymous Academy painter, 

dpricer hloswms LfQntng Agatnst Clewb, by Ma Yuan tfig I k.S), and fvoch Uo^tom, 
which is umigned hut attrihuted to Ma Yuan, in ctimparistm w*ilh Empren Yai^'s 
iaie dated imuTiptions, the c3lligraphy on these alburn leaies Is less assertUr, 
almost fragile. All three paintings describe blooms of the second lunar month 
{spring). As the content of the mscripbons is particularly suited to the concerns of 
a younger woman, wc are prompted to rrcognize the three album leaves as pepre> 
renting an early in Empiw Yang'« collabnration w ith the Aeailemv painters.^ * 

7110 willow catkins are dcscrS>ed an graceful and winvomo -the image of llect* 
log youth. 
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*llus cTHjplet reads like an insiUTioR to a husband icmpccd bv other beauties in the 
palace. For Yang Mei tzu, the primary meam to securing her position in the palace 
^sclu)d ha>e been to bear a s«an. and it is pevdsely her tcrtilirv that is advertised in 
fVorh BhisHMiu; 

lot a (AMOdnJ^eitf} she spmk/t ^ setJ. 

in (he erond leomh ihr oiiru (o hAaofli. 

The couplet’s allusion to a poem from ibc Shi thin^ leaves little doubt that the 
Implint message for the floner lover Ning-tsung is to cheridi this time when the 
Rower blooms, m that an imperial heir can be born. * * Certainly, the most explicit 
of the three, however, Is HprirM h/eueaf, which stretches Ui thr limit the subtlety (d 
suggestion that chanclerires the an of “celebrating objects*: 

(he •t/xf. ihr /eewmt her omwposanq heeei/; 

.hertf enrJ irNh tint, she reregh her red chornL 

Fkmcn arc commonly aseouaied with women, ami wind and dew can be consjd* 
ered symbols of male favor and sexual love, so there Is iHde <|ue»iSon concerning 
the ctmcenc of the under!) iiig meuagr. Yang Md uus expikit couplet is mauhed 
hy an equally pruvoraiivc image; Ma YtuAs aprkot ^ireads its arms In erotic wel¬ 
come* a thinly veiled invilalion to the one pcruin lor whom this could have hern 
intended, tmperor Ning tsung CoincidentalIv. the only extant u'u poem by Ning- 
Uung is tilled “Apprccialing AprIcol Hlossomv* and it reads like a rctiponv to Yang 
Mei 'tm's coupfet, especially thr following lines: 

f/rr hkwnu err /ike u drvnlxo^inh mo /ude*Mh(icyiesh, 

hui n n tme^ divuauM ^<usftiu «i^irs. so f t^me ny caiuertr. 

Thr placement of Empress Yang’s seals between her couplet ami iJvc splayed cnd« ul 
thr blossoming apricot branch accentuates the mggcstlvmrss of this particular 
album leaf. Such artinrv, on the part of both Empress Yang and Ms Ytiiii, must 
surely hei'e tested Ning>ljung’s resolve to address the luisinvss of the court. 

There are precedents of palace ladles uiiliring literary uJent as a meam of 
regaining the wayward heart of a husband.’^ but dicy dhfday none of the subtlety 
rxhihitcH in these coHaborati^'C woHu by Empress Yang and Ma Yiiao. What l.c 
most striking about the works is the manner in w'hkh tlie/ur^-uu mode is made to 
correspond so bcautifullv to the perscmal circtamstanevs of Empress Yang’s Lfc. This 
pattero cun be discerned in a taler phase of her life, in fans with poems that ihc 
inscribed on the subjects of crab*apple Mossoms and autumn cassia (presumably, 
these were unce paired with pamtings).*^ The poem on the autumn cassia was com* 
posed by' the slightly earlier poet Han Chu (ca. 1086—1IH), but it takes on added 
signiBcance when trunscrihed b>* the empms. The pnrm evirates the virtue of 
ihc cassia, standing aiofw in the fall with fragrant dignicv, rather than competing in 
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show'y color »ith ihc crowd of spring’s nowrrs, and rnjoving ibc fas-or of ihc 
moon, whkh in this conleM can be understood as representing the emperor. In 
another poem on the same su^ect, w'hich Empress Yaf^ coenposed to be paired 
with a painting by Ma Yuan, the same theme of enjoying Impena) favor appears 
^in: 


17 rcM-i/M, Kci^ 

laucb<b« 

sa-zOt, •) Sai^i'adt'Mfi-vhu 
tiK£it<Sk«ytict Cu^Jrt Ca’V'pofK 
M i*vi. 


Golden millethke btffspms Uoca in c/iism oa the fwttraU itee; 

Untkr iht btigt^ atom, Jfw eetreas rhe fOiie nop urrau. 

Still losie trooa of lingttinjjhgnnte nmiin 

trem tb< prrrious uate he tome eaking ihe K'ttn-oift^ ^laee.*^ 

The K’un-ning Palace refers to the residence of Empress Yang, who is likened to 
the cassia hsthing in the light of the moun. The moon dampens the fragraai cassU 
with his nourishmg dew. 

Both caMia poems suggest the winning of imperial favor, as opposed to inviting 
it. and, unlike the coi^lels and poems described earlier that celebrate the sensuous 
beauty of spring flowers, (he poem on the autumn cassia shirts the entphasls to the 
(lowers virtue, These poems pcHups reflect a stage In Empress Yang's life when 
her status and power had stabihaed. The traiwtlon of her projected im^ It teen in 
the description of the lighlly fr^rant cralwapple blrmoma, whu4) are pormved as 
bearing only a Hght dusthig of rouge. The image accords wsth the lines of another 
poem by Empress Yang: "Since assuming the proper scat. I man^e literary 
alTairs.... To transform ihr palace ladles. (apjily osilv ll^t nnige.*'*^ (n her accom* 
panylng po* m to a paintii^ of plum hlutsoms by Ma Un. written rather lair In her 
life <12 Id). Empreu Yang describes the winlry Uosaoms chaste aixl rrsolule (fig. 
13,6), confirming that throughout her life she was cunstuttly seeking the proper 
image for sclf*presentacion. 

Empress Yang also spoke as a public r^[urc, following the notable pnxvdrni 
established by her pation. Empress Wu.^^ Empress Yang performed the traditional 
Imperial role of trarvKTibii^ repretentathr dawal irxtt i rlehratii^ female virnie. 
such as Pan CbaoV (ca. 49-12(1) VuchirA (Precepts fur Women) and Vu hileo thing 
(lilies’ Classic of Filial Piety), whkh were then illustrated by Ma Un.^ She also 
Inscribed small'Scalc fans and album leaves whose subfects celebrated secular festiv. 
idea, and her inscriptions arc found on religious paintings that reflect the court’s 
involvement with important Buddhist insUtulmns around Vn.'St l,ake.^^ A number 
of tliese paintings <lcsignatc specific recipients an act that marks the public nature 
of the Empress’s inscriptions. 

It is with some of these paintings designated for indiv iduals that we ftnd the 
line between Empress Yang’s public and private voices to be undcar. Perhaps it is 
more accurate (o sa> that while the paintings are ostensibly puUic forms of commu* 
rucation. il is still possible to rec^mre EmprcNS YangV private voice and image 
behind the public facade. This arises from knowledge of who the recipient was and 
the rvalurc of the individual’s relationship w'tlh Empress Yang Among Emjvess 
Yang’s extant works for designated redpients. all but one were mlendcd (or mem* 
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hers of her adopted ramilv. the Yug dan, Theae induded her foster brother, Yang 
T'zu shan (1139—1213), and her two nephews, Yang Ku and Yang Shih, Empress 
Yai^ had entered the paJace of Empress Wu as a viriuaJIv anonymoos young girl; 
years later, when it was a|^>arent that her fanuly badeground would be a factor in 
her attempts to better her posibon, it was convenienily found that the well-crtab' 
lished Yai^ T'?ii*shan was in fact a long-lost older brotber.^^ Predictahly, Yang 
T’zu-shan became one of Emprea Vang’s most trusted allies, helping her win the 
empress's crown in 1702 aod eliminate Empress Yang’s primary political rival, Han 
T’ou rbou <1137-1207) 1 q 1207. Conversely, the Yang dan rnioycd a constant 
series of promotions and honors at Empress Yang soUdiTted her power. In addition 
to titles and promotions, favor was cvscomanly drtnonslrale«l in the form of imper* 
iai gifts, includii^ paintings and calligraphy, and invitatiocts to imperial bam^uett.^^ 
Ma Yuan s Twdrr Senes tVosei. of 1227 (Og 13.9). prrsrnied to Yang ICu Is one 
example. But before looking it this extraordinary set of paintings, wc will contider 
a hanging scroll reliably aitrihuled to Ma Yuan, lilted Ben^ust by Lanurn iJghi, in 
the National Palace Museum. Taipei (fig 13.7). 

The calligraphy of the poetic Inseription b in Ning'tsung's style but nut by 
Ning'iaung I believe M was written by Empress Yang, acting as Nlng uung’s ghost¬ 
writer:^ 


^ittQtnin^fram she iooniii^ uudiaire, rhe Isapertal Ceirmtvtenet 
pfotlafm the ^tesal utmmoitv 

fatbet and uttts it) 0 rther onr (e the honor ^essendin^ the (en^uei. 

A sotsa is (^hvd *trh smoU itior goMets so preyJw greet bUstir^: 

Mwk o heard fa rAe ffsn HaU. irMA feyful toassds. 

like pAClocit riah^phm htossom Audi, one ttuatanJ iMitrher hloctung; 
file yedr onJ eoml— • spkndid UtHems, ten shoasasid bslghify lit. 
hopk s^ thos so arge o poessiJonarJ one muM omsit ihe tain; 

,4 pWre of eJoad, a cheedwr m the talsi, and she poem ii altaady mifnen. 

Ma Yuan's subtle palntii^ draws ui deeply into (he tomposhloA, where we dlscovTr 
female musicuns in the cnurlyard. servants, and six central Agures framed by the 
raised ciirtaitts nf the central bay of the lit palace hall. 11iese are three men and 
three women. Tbe men wear oflical lobes and hais; the women, deeper Inside the 
hall, are dressed in red. One of the three men, slightly larger ami more prominent, 
stands in front and offers a toast. The two hrhirHl him erho with salutations of their 
own. Ever since Emperur Ch'ien-lung (r. 1736 93) collected this painting, and 
another (hat is almost idenlicaJ m cofnpoalbtm, it has been assumed that the term 
Jo uo in (be second line c»r the inscription refers to a father and his single son (con- 
venirntly explaining whv there were two paining: one prcsonlcd to eachl).^^ But 
it is almost certain that tbe figures represented are Yang T*zu-shan and his two 
sons. Yai^ Ku and Yang Shih, crpeci^ly as these throe were celebrated for their lit¬ 
erary talents, which is the si^iject of the Last lines of the painting’s poetic mscrip- 
non. 
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The painting carries on a little kitimti iradiiioo of the Sotidteiti Sung, lo the 
previous generation. Empress Wu s lalenteH brother Wu 1(1124—117l) was a fre¬ 
quent guest at KaO'tsungs banquets and the redpient of paintings with imperial 
inscriptinn^. Wis f’s son. Wu Chu, equaJIv talented in literanire and cajbgr^}hvi was 
similarly feted, thl-* time by Emperors Hsiao-tsung (r. I and Kuang-tning 

(r. 1190-94). The close relatkuuhip between the Wu familv and ^ inq>eria1 fami 
ly muAt have e>itablis)u;ri a noc^de model for Empress Yai^ and her adopted clan, 
who regenerate this pattern of bestowal of impertal favor, banqueting, and the 
appn’Ciation of hterary and calligraphic talent. This it precisely dte subject of 
tantfuei by lantern light. 

ficn^urt by Loniftn hght idealizes its sid>fect. It is a public image intended to 
present the sagacity of imperial rule and honor the mipefits, whta partake in i|« 
benevolence. Pautcing and inscription eppear cooh' obfective. Tlie poem, probably 
lomposctl by a writer in artemlanre to the ctHiri, speaLs in the public voice the 
emperor, )uat as tbc calligraphy presents the public appearance of the emperor’s 
hand. Underneath, however, we recognise the personal directing efforts of 
Empress Yang, who probeMy played the role of ghostwriter herself Together with 
her favorite painter, Ma Yuan, she resurrreu for her adopted famdy the selhcun* 
Arming pattern inherited from role models of the previous generation, lo this 
regard, hy Linttrn fight implicitiy prr^ectA the image of Empress Yang 

Tse/<e kcM ^ h^rr, the last dated collaborathx) betw’een Ma Yuan (to whom 
the album is reliably atinbutcil) and Empress Yang, Is dedicated lo the "elder of the 
two adcnini<trators,’‘ who can be kIrntUWd as Yang T'zu-shan s son Yai^ Ku (fig 
11,8),^^ (*.ach of the twelve scenes evrtes a fuur*c'haraLter descTt|itl\e title written 
by Empress Ya;ig and her date seal of the foi-wu year (1222). TV idb^fci of the 
sli>um, a.* Empresa Yai^'s titles rrveaJ, Is the rarrmg mooda of water seen in diiTer* 
ent conditions; and Ma Yuan’s superb brushwork. as commeniators have long 
pcinic<l out, is unparalleled fur its ahilUy to present "true lifli^ water,"^ 11ut b a 
paramount example of what $ti iliih (1037-1101) called a subject of iisconsunt 
form but constant principle.^ 0\ir inleresis extend bevoitd the subtleties of Ma 
yuan's painting tu the reasons w hy Empress Yang chose tills partktilar subfeci, 

Water, as Su Shih wrote, could serve as a metaphor for the creabvc act, spun* 
lanrously erupting, like Su Shih s own writing^ Hut water could also serv'e as a 
self-image, and as records of relevant paintings by Ma Yuan's predecessors reveal, 
when combined with the dr^on, it could sene as an imperial image, ^ As staled in 
Hul'tsoiig's Hruari’he haa-p'v, (hv dragon represents unboundeti Iransrtirmations, a 
suitable mcUf^ior for the great person. This would not have been an appropriate 
i mage lor an empress. but water alone could suggest a simdar concept, and in a wav 
that perfectly suKed a powerful female figure. This i$ apparent In Yu Yen-wen's 
inscription to this album: 
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Water's nature is rooted in pliabihb*. and for this reason w is ab(e to mote 
or halt w ith the things (it encinintm|, lb physical substaner b nxwed in 
quietude, and for this reason it b aUe to grow* and dtmmuh wilb time. 
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Cdm and bland, cfnplY and yielding, soft and weak, dear and pure...it 
powesses the \irrue of ultimate benevolence, venerated under beaven,*^ 

Yii Ycn*>aen s description u derived from Lao-Gu's Ibo-ae-drin^, udiere water U 
likened to the Tao Uself: 
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Highest good b Like wafer. Because water excels in brnefiKo^ the myriad 
creatures without conterxiing with them and settles whore none would 
like to be, it comes dose to the Way. 

In the w^ld there ht nothing more sidxnisswe and weak than water. Yet, 
for attacking that which U hard and sotn^ nothing can surpass it. IbU is 
because there is nntlu>^ that tan take It* place.’^ 

Water on thus serve as the ultlnute female image —-yirt and the perfect self* 
mage for a powerhil but discreet woman at the court like Empress Yang Our 
understanding of how these paintings mav have functioned, however, only comes 
into focus with a closer look at the empress and her family, especially the redplent 
of the set of paintings, Yang Ku. 

In his oJTicUl biography, Yang T'au shan Is praised as '’wise, able to avr»td strug* 
glcB For power, one who would not inicrfere with the affairB of the natim 
Concrete examples are recorded concerning how Yang repeatedly peiiiloncd to 
decline imperial honors, thus prekcntii^ himself in a pose urhumility. Vang Te'u* 
shan’s younger son. Yang Shih, Is recorded as being by nature calm and unassuming. 
forcibK declining promotions and honors w’hencver they w e r e olTercd. Yang Shih 
was (be one whn encotu^ed Empress Yang to retire from tlie position of regent to 
L i'tsung, and he even forcefiilh’ admonished Im older brother when Yang Ku hesi* 
uted In declining the tcmplir^ award of a high position.^ The wise and virtuous 
brother Yang Shih rvveab tumaelT to be a true practitioner of the philosophy of 
yielding Perhaps Empress Yang's presentatloei of this album to Yang Ku, ceie who 
seems by nature less inclined (o biliitl the wisdom of waters principle, was intend* 
cd to serve as a subtle reminder that the greatest pemrr lx rralired by the sohrsi 
material, and that their clan couM only aurvivc and prosper by adaptbig to dreum* 
stances, just as water adapts to the terrain it covers. 

Ma Yilans Tirrhv Sana «f ftbur is an object that is at once public by virtue of 
(he fact (hat It is an honorary* gift, dedicated to an individual, yel personal because 
of the subtle intentions it conveys. Water, the ultimate image of femiiune power 
and lirtue, was (be perfect correspondent to the remarkable Empress Yang 


Emperor f i-oun^ 

In Contrast (ti the rigorous, if largely hidden, activism of Empress Yang, Emperor 
Li't&ung was known as a H'ithdrawti nder. In 1224, when Ning-imng tiied, there 
was 1)0 ofFiciallv dcsignaleil emw'D prmcc, and this gave rise Co a conCroversv at the 
court. To the surprise of many, Chao Hung (also known as Prince Chi), Ning* 
tsung s assumed successor, was nos supported by Empress Yai^, ami another impe* 
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rial nephew, Chao Yun { 120S—1264), was ehoMrii to succeed the throne as Li'Csung. 
Choo Hung was removed From the capital and died under mysu*tious cirLUimuiKes 
in 122 S. Most historical sources suggest that these were prerneditated tnodenls 
arranged bv the ducFcouncilor, Shih Mi yuan (1164—12S3), but, as Rkhard Davis 
points out, it is inconceivable that such actions could have taken place without the 
approval of impress Yai^ The youdiTuJ Li-tsui^. nutete^ v«an old in 1224, must 
have been exmmely dependent on his two able patrons. Roth Rmpress Tai^ and 
ithih Mi-y iian were power broken behind the throne und I their deaths m 1233,^^ 
Emperor Li*tsung is descrihed hr histmicil sources as being csccptionally 
scriouh, mild-mannered, even wise before becoming emperor, but his reputation 
did not remain so exemplary. There are signs of lasity early in bus teoure aa 
emperori U tsung Is criticued for beginnif^ court audiences later than hia prede¬ 
cessors, For heing too enamored wKh fancy dress and food, and for excessive inter¬ 
est in eniertaimneni and tex all while he was supposedly in mourrung for his 
father. As Davis WThes, the implicatiun is that I i*tsung had alreadv liegun m lose 
his former discipline and was rapidly sinking into dissipation. In addition, the first 
two decades of Li'tsui^ s ret^ were beset with every natural calamuy imagirtshlc, 
and there was an ever-grnwmg threat presented by the htongols to tbe norili. For 
much of his rcigrt, L(*txung b reported to have grofish’ neglected adminiilratmn of 
empire in his pursuit of lechery. In fairness to him, however, it is understand¬ 
able huw so yviung a ruler'^irvcxprriemnl, 'hnild* mannered * arnl ilominated by 
Empress Yang and Shlh MJ-yuan*-would seek solace in w Ithdraw}. 

Probably (he earliest examples uf exlarvl paintings with Li*tsung*s iiiMTlptiun* 
is the set of Co^urieo end hWrhia. of which (he aforementtoned Fu-hsI Is a 
prominent example (fi^ 13.1), iJ*lAing is known to have evunpused his ihiricen 
encomia on "lYte Orthodox lineage of the Tao* (Too t'ui^) In 1230.^^ This was an 
Important, well •publicised event, and it is natural lo assume that these paintings by 
Ma Lin that carry Ll-tsungs encv*mia were done around the same time (five are 
now extant, all In the National l^lace Museum colleetion).^^ The portraits begin 
with Fu-hsl, the legendary culture-hero, who is credited with mealing the eight 
trigrams (seen at hu feet), and eoodnue with other »agc eulm and philosophers, 
down to Mencius. The Idea was to establish a serin that promoted tradition and 
orthodoxy, reachU^ back to (he begHvungs of Chinese culture. Such publk display's 
were not uncommon during the Southern Sur^- -Kao-taung’s transcriptinn of the 
Conlucian classics h a iwvtaMe example—but it n important to consider how- this 
parUcviUr project ht into the context of L<-Inna's life. This was only Rv? years 
after his succession to (he throne, and (here had been continued criUctsm by 
ConFudan sdiolars concerning (he Icgitinuo of his rule, tbe mystenous death of 
Prince Chi, and Shih Mi-yuan s extended ptrwcr at the court. There was, in addi¬ 
tion, a growing threat from (be Mce^ok, who wero ci^aged in a cultural pn^- 
gando war with (he Southero Sung in the earU 1230s.*' The Tao-l’ung project 
should be recognized as a political strategy formulated, in all likelihood, by 
Emprcis Yang, Shih Mi-yuan, and Emperor U*(sung (o counter the moundi^ aiti- 
cism. 
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As ibe first of the hik^ of portnuts, the hn^e of Fu*hs( indudes Li-tsucg’s 
preface for the entire set, as welt se the encomium for this specific image. Hie first 
part of the fge fo ce» written ui four-duracter lines, reads: 

I succeed the tradition of mv ancestors in promocit^ dvil virtues {see ).ln 
order to follow this marvelous plan, 1 daily follow the lesMing of my ulti¬ 
mate bcDcvolenl mother (Empress Yan^. During the leisure moments 
away from mv numemua obligations, 1 widely search through the recorded 
words of the past hi order to tract the iransmissioo oT the lineage of Tao. 

We note how Li*t5ung repeatedly draws attention to himself in the preface, 
which is centered directh over the image of Fu*ha, thus pushing the encomium for 
Fu'hei to the side. We are left wilh a virid image of U'tsung yaking about him* 
self, the leghimacy of his position, and the grandeur of hh project with re<pccl to 
previous Sung emperors right above an image that bean a ctrikuig resemblance to 
li'laung hiimelf. Ihe TTsetnblarwe could hardly be coirKsdental. In fact, ah of the 
surviving images of the series, while cenainK idealised, bear some of U tcung's 
distinctive features, especially the long *phoemx eyes," but there U nu question that 
the Pti'hii portrait occupies a distinct postUun in the series. As we note from Lb 
tsungs encomium to the portrait, ihcs initial Image makes a parthularly suitable 
counterpart to the emperor: 

Inhcritu^ from I leas en to establish the ulrunace | model |, 

He becomes the ancestor to the Hundj^ Kin^. 

Rules and measures are thus eKlahlished, 

Vu*iue and moralUy are pure and eomplrte 
The eight irigrams arc revealed, 

The ancient texts arc no longer scen/^ 

Without words, the people are still transf^med, 

The perfect rule Is to be natural (without aciion|. 

Fu hsi h cast as the urtginal laoisi, one who teaches without words or actions 
and thus leads the people in perfect governance. It is an image that would fr«inatc 
wHh Li'tsuf^s own tendency to follow tbe Taoul way and withdraw from active rule. 

The portraits are monumental in scale, 2SO cm. or about ei^t fret in height, 
and by virtue of their size alone they make a vory puNic staicmeni. Hie same can 
be said of Ma I in's Ihtetiing to the Ifjnd in the Pme. whidi a 22S on. tall. As we 
noted earlier, (ha painting, coo. stron^y suggests the presence of Li*tsung, this 
Qme cast aa the ronuntic scholar, chest bared to the wind, seated under a pine arul 
inlcnselv lelening to the refined sounds of the whistlir^ wind. Ma Ian's signature is 
seen at the lower Mt; Li-tsui^ titled the painDi^ at tbe upper ri^t and added two 
seals, one of which establishes the painting’s date as 1246. The painting also hears 
tbe seal of the Oii-hsi Palace <Chi*Asinen pmj, si^grsting that it may have been dis¬ 
played in this particular hall. Il is, in any case, remarkable as a public image. 
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Lj Lm-ts’an lus identified the figure In the |utntii^ as dw uith-venturv Taout 
T’ao Hung-ching, ho was kno^«n to delight in the &ound of (he wind whistling 
among the pines To this wo add the obsers'ation that, si the Sur^ thikaar, afxuhrr 
earl^ rale model, T'ao Yuan-oung (d6S'-427), Vp^s aho commonly portr^vd admiring 
the wind in dw pinrs,*^ In any c»c. (he figure’s Iteai^ear. chu-»a (w^iuk), and relaxed 
attitude clearly signify' the idealized world of (he Six [dynasties period, with Us aanda- 
tions of Taoist naturalness, A'mg-i’aa (pure taUc), and^^e^-hu (elan) spirit. note 
how the posture of the figure is ahnosi ideiuiva] to that of Ini-ha. U-tamg, tt wxlU 
appear, has now full}’ «hip(ed the Tjuhsi wn, casting himsetf puhUdv as the uodisci- 
plined and unTamellcd individualist who conununcs vi*ith the invstcncs of nature. 

There it one last mierasung ome conos'ning liaatiag to (hr Hind m (hr Ane. 
Chou Ml records that there was an evtraordinarv pine tree planted by a brook near 
the Tc'shou Palace in the imperial precincts, At’qulred fmm Wu (Soochow), It was 
huge and twined, like a winding dragon.*^ Perhap chit red-liTe pine tree served as 
Ma Lin’s modeii he ctrtamlv would have been familiar wiUi n. 

According to historical records. Li (sung was heavily involved with both Ch'an 
Buddhism and Taoitm, patronlzii^ numerous pclrgtuui Inslitutsons and individuals, 
and often presenting hu calligraphy (lonvetlmes with paintings) as gifu. It Is thus 
not surprixing (o discover among U*(sung’s extant smalLscale fan and album leave* 
many whose contents reflect Ch’an ideals and Taont withdrawl. For example, one 
LI*(sung fan in The Metropolitan Museum of .Art rewrites the Mcng Haa*jan 
poem "Passing the Meditation Hall of Master /ung**: 

In iht mrdlcatieo huff dtop the mounum hongs« pricK's i«be 
Se fine outsiJt the •rindaw; mfy htrds ffytythe atram. 

As erroing stouAioin polh heW 

I hfor chc hell sounding met the mdlm grrerwrv.^ 

Typically, li*lsung alters slightly Met^ Hao'jans poem. In Jus tase hU editif^ 
(four changed characters) emphasizes the stillness and Oi'an flavor of Meng Hao- 
jan's srene.^^ li*tning also ch^ged iw« charaiTees in a Ch’ai) flavored poem by 
Huang FU'fan (714-767) on a fan in the Museum of Rne Arts, Boston. "Sent to 
Master Chen at his Residence of Non>Attachment.” The famous Wang W^i couplet 
on watching cloudi similarly possesses a qualiti nf Buddhist detachment. 1 i-tsung's 
transcription, together with Ma bn’s illitstratiun, arc on fans in the Cleveland 
Museum of Art. More sprciflcallv Taoist are two matching album leaves, a poem 
with Ma Lin’s painting, in the Museum of Fine Arts collection (Hg 13.9). Again, 
Li'tsung alters slightly an earlter p<iem—thb time by swstchu^ die order of two 
characters In the first line. The original verse is one of the “Small Roaming 
Immortal Poems" oTTs’aoT’ang (acti'T B47-73). Here Is U*t5ungs rewiitteo vw- 
sir>n, as based cm a translalxm by Edward Schafer: 

u Anvrad «irh joJe, I pus stnaa's sovrte. 

Hed leo*es hare reverted to spring, ortd the green trater Jkms, 
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Li'tsung alters the pocro to Tit his circumstances: a jade'layered person 
emerges (Li-tsungj while far-away jade Spring becomes the environs of 
Hangdiow—all by aimplr moving iJie character for jade. It is, in any case, v'ery 
much a mundane ^if roval) immortal who wanders thrui^ this West Lake scene; 
Li'tsung’s dragon is an antlered deer, who ambles through the landscape slowly 
eniM^h a> (he emperor can a|^>rrciate the apnng blossoms and a servant can attend 
with a Urge fan. The message of Ts*ao T*ang*s poem, and one that Li-utmg no 
doubt could appreciate, is that a paradise—eternal spring—can exist if one only 
knoHs bow to look. According n> historic^ records. U-isui^ looked by frequently 
sneaking out of the palace in search of wirw and wxunrn fifuiudiog, on at least one 
occasioA. a Taoist nun).*^ 

A new aeMbetk* in Sung painting emerges in IJ*lsung*s collahoration with Ma 
Un, His interest in Taoism and Ch*an Buddhism is expressed ihrov^ an awareness 
of the transience of the human worhi. He Umenu the pasung of spring, the low of 
ytHith. the ephemeeahty of beautv> In one poem celebrating spring that LMsung 
prusentr<l to hu favorite conoihlne. he writes of how the (lowvrs (and his conru* 
bine) have no iniention of biddu^ farewell to the god of spring ^ In another, he 
laments the lou of spring, and in so doii^ manages to repeat the characier ch'vtt 
fspring) in every linc.^* Li'tsung and Ma Lsn made an art of exploring that 
ephemeral moment of mystery and beauty i» things come to an end. No belter 
example cxmss than the pair of album leaves, tilled The Ctetiin^ 5mi. in the Neru 
Museum, that <lcsrribc an autumn sunset over Vi^ Lake and the late trosilng of 
Hitting swallows. 

A Iasi example of the ccdlaboralion between Li'tsung and Ma Lin is the fan in 
the National Palace Museum titled i^'aiiingjM (jt/€Ut bji landfe/tghi <Hg 11.10), 
There is no mauhing poetk* inscription by Li'tsung extant, but Ma Lin's signature 
InrltHlrs the character rh*m (servHor), implyin| (hat it was palntetl for the eni|ier' 
or. Aa Li Un'ts'an's research has determined, this was almost certainly an iHustra* 
tson of a poem, one that we can assume was once paired with the painting. The 
poem was cumposed by 5u Shih on the sid^ect of crab'apple blossoms. The key 
lines read '. 

(hu anfyJean, uhen the Aighr ruro* ^eep. thefiontn moAtldJail two Jeep: 

The silnr rdnd/o, dxo. orr bfightfy lit te ihiot mi these red hedutm. 

The sub|ect of poem and paantii^ is the ddlcacy of (he spring crab-appple 
blossoms, and their cphrmeralitv. A seated figure witiun the hall u surrounded by 
servants, marking his elev'ated status. He gaacs out at the blossoming trees, which 
are lit by candles and moon. 1 Ic is rcluctanl to let the Uossoms go, fearful that by 
morning they viill have fallen From (he trees. Kis central position attracts our atten- 
don. He is too small for facial features to be clariTied, but dre ss ed in a loose w hite 
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robe and learung shghilv lo his left wfth one leg «lr^n up. the Rgure cefmes the 
inugc» we have seen of Li-tsung as Fu hsi, and cspcculK tbc Sv DNiaastics 
listening to ihe wind in the pines. There should be bnlo doubt that wc are lookJi^ 
at brnperoc Li-tsung; nHnaniicand scU-indulgestc- an emperor who prcfeired the 
night to dav, and the pursuit of ephemcrai pleasures to the responsibilUn <il the 
court, 

Conf/usioft 

The convast between the self*images of Empress Yang ar>d Emperor Li trung are in 
part deltrmmed hy gender. We note Empreu Yangs prefereme for the tangible, 
sensuous ob}ecu of ftoutrs. and her uiiliraiion of the/tM^>i*u tradiliun to present 
herself indirectly through buth poem and un^. In coiiirasi, U taung rtsminooly 
presents himself as a figure in landscape, enjovii^ seasonal felicilies and the pixdun* 
dltie» of nature. Empress Yang did not Lvmpose poems eaeJudveK for objects, ami 
emperors did r>ut shy away from the subject of (hneers, hui the male imperial 
paimnclid not tdentify wHh Rowers as a self lnugc wlien he wrote ilbom them, and 
Empress Yang, simiharly. remained aloof when writing on sul^ectv outside the 
woman'll a(;tc^>ie<l domain. As long a» the im^ is pfv»efited Mflf reflectiveK. the 
gender distinction is mainiame*!, 

There U irony in the fact that a woman as strong and intelligent as Empress 
Yang could only speak indirectly through metaphor and assoiialion, while an 
emperor as dbunteresic«l in aciite gmcrnance as the dt*eailent U*tsung inherits a 
tradition in which he can be shewn more ur less as he Is m any number of guises ur 
roles. But both imperial figures manage over time to adjust ihclr respective iradi* 
dons of Ima^-castmg to suit ibckr own partktiUr needs. Empress Yang repeatedly 
shows how tlu* yuAg'HV tradition, if used with skill, could cnmmunk’ale specific 
ideas reficctivc other changing position. Similarly, U tsui^ finds In the persona of 
the Taoist ruler a model Rcxible enough to suit ibe interests dial drvvUip from his 
natural attraction to withdrawal. 

It is often hard lu detect the private ur perwirul siilex of Chinese imperial fig¬ 
ures, and for the most part we do nut expect tu find tbcni in llic art that (hey spon* 
sored. As these two imperial patrons rcieal, huweier, imperial art w*as not neces* 
sariiy restricted in a fi>rmal pnunniion of public values, in fact, rvm the ostensibly 
public imagev can prove to be complicated and person J once wc piece together the 
circumstoocci under which (bey were produced. Art jirotided the means bv which 
talented figures such as Empress Yang and Empemr li^tMing could revr^ the indl* 
viduab behind the imperial images. 
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From Spring Fragrance, Clearing After Rain to Listenir^ to the 
Wind in the Pines: Some hoposahjor the Couitty CcmlcJit ^Fainiin^ 
by Ma Lin in the Colleciicn ^ihe National Faloce Museum, Taipei 

W*ng Vao-t’ing 


Wordi» unlike painlij)g» arc inadequate to dc$<nbc mcritoriout behavior 
or rrct)r<i cvenu of great si^Ukance. Therefore, portraits of worthy offi* 
cUdi and miliury heroes were painted and displayed as in the famous 
halU and pavillotu of the Han dynasty (20b B.C.-A.D.?20|. rainting^ 
depicting evemplaxv behavior served as enhorlatloos lo viewers, and 
paintings of ctU actions served as warnings. * 

One of the main functions of the Imperial Pamdog .Academv in the Sur^ dvnaslv 
(960-1279) was to espouse the odVtal views of the imperial faenliy and the court. 
Didactic themes abound among the surviving works associated w'lib the Sung 
court, such as Dufr ^ Chin Arrare/mg hit ^refr by U T'ang (ca. lOTOs-va. 

1150s), In The Metropolitan Museum oi Art. Although court artists certainly were 
involved in producii^ offiiial works wKh didaiiic functions, they also executed 
paintings to fulfill the murt mIormaJ dcinands of the mval lanUly and court. In this 
paper, I would like to take the works of the Southern Sung (1127-U79) court 
painter Ma Un in the Naltonal Palace Museum. Taipei, as examples of bow such an 
artist worked within the context and surroundings of the court. 

Ma Lin (ca. 1 ISfUafter 1256) ser«c<l a» a cuurt painter dunug the reigns of 
emperors Nlng tsung (r. 1195-1224) and U twingfr. 1225-64). Like many other 
court artists, little biographical material about Ha Lin was retxirded, truing art 
historians and connolsKurs to karn more about him through study of his painting 
style and (he inscriptions and seals on his works added bt members of the imperial 
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Afhum Uavtsiy Ma l*ti 

The first painting by Ma Ltn that I would like to dismss Is Sprit^ Ftagmntr. Ckaring 
Aain, the (hie of which b derived frocn a four •character inscriptson allrihthed 
to Emperor Ning-tsung (fig. 14.1), Next to (hr calligraphy* b Use k'wi-kuu seal of 
Empress Yang (1162 * 1232; empress from 1202). The caihgrafdiy here is unlike 
that attributed to Ning-lsung on Ma Yuan s (active 1190-1225) On a Motimattt ftuh 
rn .spring, in the National Palace Museum. Taipei. The horrsontal brushstrokes. Hav¬ 
ing been apphe<l w’ilh a heavy hand which was then lifted quit'kly, produce a con* 
rrast between heavy ami light. The slanted brushwork suggests the hand of an older 
calligrapher who no loiter had complete control over wristwork. Although it b 
slated In Marttn Calhjfraphjr chat the calligraphy of Empeess Vang w*as *$jmjlar to 
that of Ning-tsung,'*^ the appearance of an authentic fr'un-luM seal berv would si^* 
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ge«l, raiher, that (his is a ojupemive mirk. 1 believe The call^ap^) is froTTi the 
hand of the Fklerl^ Cmpcmr Njng*isung, Co whtch Empress Yang applied her seal. 

This painting b a \i&ual rendering of a spring rainstorm ac daun, which has 
suddcidv cleaird, «*Uh ra>^ of sunli^t nhering tJirou^; the ^dearir^ after rain” in 
the title is evoked by the slow’lv ruing mist and (be view of the distant m<ninUins 
through the haae. Ibe first two words of the title, ‘spring fragrance'* ifor^ cA'un), 
also appear to be simply a strai^tforw'ard description of the blossoming trees. 
Mowever, an inrestiganon into Southern Sung court life reveals another lavcr of 
meaning to these two chancters. for the siihfect matter here possibly refers to the 
pavilion of the same name within the palace grounds (Fang*ch'un r'ang) mentioned 
in the *Halb and Palaces of the Imperial City* section of Old Maueti af Ub-/in. ’ In 
another pan of this text, ‘Viewing Blossoms * the author, Chou Mi < 1212-1308), 
slatvs that designated dies existed for viewing particular kinds of blossoms, and 
that "One views...apricot blossoms fram the Spring Fragrance Pavilion.*^ As I 
believv: this panning to represent a view from this pavilion. 1 think it la not coined* 
dental ihai all the flowers depicted Ui the painting arc bloasonting apricots. 

Another work bv Ma Lin, the round fan painting entitled H^tur>gjdt GucAi 
CanJftiighi. can he similariv situated within the ^utbern Sung imperial anti poetic 
ccmiexT (f^ 14.2). In the previous passage a^uoted, Chou Ml goes on ro say that 
one views *crah*applc Mossoms from the Pavilion of Reflections (CAaC'cAucng 
t'/ng) The character for "refiectloAs* hhoe) here acts as a meiaplior for viewing 
cralKappie bkrssema, since ii seems likely that a couplet by Su Shah (1037-110!) 
served as inspiration for ihe name of the pavilloit; 

Fto^aJ thai lAr ftowtn wlH hr unaetkfJ m ibt dspih of nigfii. 

Teff eanJks or* bt to i^Utt ibr t*d Uoaotat.^ 

In this work, tight radiates from the doorway of the pavilion, wherv a scholar, or 
pcriiaps evrn the emperor hinwlf, is sealrd on a large chair inside. Outside, ser* 
vanes are In attendance, and two rows of tall candies ftank the path. Contrary to the 
imagery implied by the title of (he palming, nobody is holdit^ a candle, nor h any* 
bodv seen walking. Rather, (hr static scene serins to reflect the mood suggested by 
Chou Mi In the passage im ‘Viewing BloMoms* mentioned above, wliich continues: 


Within the palace, there are many* otrasions For view'll^ HilTcrrnt kindx of 
Wossoms. At the beginnii^ of the season, preparations are made in the 
palace gardeov, and the work it divided up. Every pav ilion and hall is 

* cSoirMi. Wu lin cbiuoiWi. refurbished... Servants are stationed everywhere. * 

cbiHo r TNuriflua 6/ 

Om C T Chitf 

Although the bustling setirHy implied by (Jus text does not accord with the image, 
the elegant setting and serenity of die scene certainlv do. Thus, the pavilion in this 
paintuig bv Ma Lin could very well be the same Pavilion of Reflections found at the 
Southern Sung court. 

At (be upper left of H'okiogjat Cuots if CaadMighi is the partial impression of a 
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veal, M'hich the editorv of ihc Caohgve ^ tin C^koion ^<fw Ch'ttti~lun^ ijopeier 
(Shih'Ch'ii pao-chi) have read a5 Jv.^ Since Ma Lin’s vignanire is jM'eceded by the 
character for servitor (cA’m) and the paindi^ w'as undoubtedly done Rir the court, 
the character Ja would appear u> be pari of one of the Southern Sung imperial seals 
in which the character Is found, such as oei^v ttti-Jit I’v-sha, lutji/ itm-htM. 

and /ii^/u I’u-^Au. Of these four seals, onlv the first can be ruled out with any cer¬ 
tainty, due to the diHerence in sue and (he last stroke in the Ju character. In addi* 
tion to the remaining three seals, fwo other possdnUties exist. If U h not frotn the 
Southern Sung, the seal bear sontc similarity to (be rhM^u (’tf-shu Ming unper* 
lal seal of Chu Kang <?-l )9d) and lhc/v^ I’u rhu seal of the Hsvvi'isiuig emperor 
(r 1426-SS). However, these las( two may be ruled out on the basis of differences 
in the impression of the seal p as te, the strokes, and the size of the characters. 

If it Is ati imperial seal, as it plainly appears to be. whidi one is it? The answer 
is suggested b)' a fan of cursive style caU^raphe from .{ftuta femes ^ she Svng and 
Yu6n. in the National Palace .Museum, Taipei, which bears a poem by Su Shlh, 
“Presented to U\i CMng wen,* and the Tr-iSov seal associated with Emperor Kao* 
tsungfr, n27-^>( 

Hl/(ed ioitfi It alnod/ virhMw witrfiwii pehin^ mm. 

Med chrjiwuhemams vitl bmv beamhe that tm amitt the n/defiosii 

Of 0 peer 's beamtful sterm, jfp**. ijr, shevld ttmewdvr 

ksp<clal|)’ the itmt '•hen etoogtt and tonga ma •rrreytfbw end ripe.* 

The style of the calligraphy here is closer to that of Emperor Kao>tsu(igs wccchsor, 
Hsiau tiung (r. 1161^9). which may indicate that the Te-shots val refers to Kao 
laung's retirement palace or that rl was uscil interchangeaMv by Ixrth emperort,^^ 
Accompanying this fan on the right is a painting attributed to Chao Llng jang 
factive 107(^1100) entitled Omnpr ond Tu^^eriAV Ctofit. Overlapping (he upper 
middle portion of both painting and ealllgraphy, the seal neija thv hva appears 
prominently displayed on the mounting. Considerii^ that the mounting paper is 
one often associated with Sung wurfcs. that there is no difterence between the 
impression on the mounting ami the painting, and that the subject maner of the 
two fans matches, it scctm reasonable to ssmtinr that we have an example of an 
original Sung dynasty mountir^ of attum kmes. In addinon. the partial Impression 
of this seal is also found, In the same location, on the anosivniouv Sung painting 
^rro'»f. iamhoo. and f!um in The MelrnpnfiUo Muwum of Art. This work 

perhaps was produced during the reign of Emperor Hsiao'tsung. and then later in 
the Sung (perhapv as late as the reign of Emperor Ningtsung).’’ was. for reasons to 
he diKojMcd shortly, mounted as an alhum leaf to which the above sral was alTixcd, 
These examples suggest how imperial scaU were used in (be mounting of fens in 
albums. Furthermore, even though particular seals m^( be associated with a spe¬ 
cific emperor, they could be handed dmvn to and used by the succeeding emperor. 

Return irg to the fv seal mentioned prevsousfe; (be lower right comer of this 
seal that appears at the upper left of Corns iy ConJUfight is also Rnind in 


S. S«9rih.d'i9 pao-dik dk'u'pitn 
S^jonaJ P^ta Mu/fuw, 

7J6, Ad Ku ^ luu 

K Nrf 241 
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exacthr ihc 5aine place on thirc other round ran5 of dK Southern Sung mounted as 
album leaves: Arteuttt Ptntt aitJ iullJlngs (f^ I4,3> and Adreer ly o Laknhorc. both 
anonymous HXirks from ibe Miag-hsien pao-hui album in the Osaka Municipal 
Museum of Art, and Ma Lina (?) Mocn-vifwing Tertace, in the Shan^ai Museum In 
tbe case of Atoo and Biuldic^ we are indeed forUinatc (hat iJie a^xompany* 

ii^ leaf of calligraphy survives fhg 14.4). This leaf, which bears the calligraphy and 
Ch’f-hst-r(en ahu seal relating it to the hand of Emperor Li*isung. displays (he lower 
left comer of a seal at the upper right. The partial reading here. thi. is. I belies'o, 
pari of the character tha. (udgii^ from scripts associaced with seals. In terms of its 
position, the seal on this leaf forms a mirror image with that on the leaf of painting. 
What appears to be the idenikal partial impres&iM is fciund in the same location on 
a fan of calligraphr by Emperor U-tsung, entitled Quotra/o m tuie Spring, in the col¬ 
lection of the Metropolitan .Museum, along with the 9 e^ yu~fhv'cbih-pM. In the 
same collection is another leaf of calligraphy bv Emperor U-isuf^, iy M<7\g 

Hoo-jo/u wrth the same partial impression in the same position. Based on our obser* 
vations of (he ahose pair of |>aincing ami call^r^ihv leaves m the National Palace 
Museum, wt moy assume that the partial impressions we have been examinmg in 
the upper left and upper right ixjrnert of diesc fam are frotn the same seal. If su, It 
is evident that the second and fourth characters of (his partial impression road Ju 
and chu. a hypothesis borne nut by ihe appearance of the lower half of ihc>*e two 
characters in the seal Impression on o Iw re Tm e frtend. an anonymous 
square album leaf in the Shan^tai Mukeum. Judging from the similariliai between 
(he features of this impression and that on the National Palace Museum pair. 1 
believe that the partial impressions ptwnt to the late Southern Sung custom of 
mounting paintings as albiun leaves and then impressing (hem w ith imperial scab. 

Judging from my* experience in reading seals, I believe thi* partial impresidun is 
from (he ^onnolsseurihip Kiiyi/Jit r u*sh« cpf Emperor Li-tsung The three exam¬ 
ples uf this seal tiiat I have fouiKl so far include the impressinni on the tipper right 
corners of the first leaf of Wang Hsi-chih s £a^ an Genera? lueh / and the fan-t'in^ 
Hilton from 5uf^ ^ 1“attg Engtaringi oj fight Kittdf aj Ttin ani Vang ^sgviat 

Script tt'rtiin^ in the Metropolitan Museum, » well ss that on the seam Iselween 
the mounting and Ch'u Suldiar^s (S46-6SB) Copy ^thing Hththth't’'Lan-t'tng t'Kh” 
from The hUart of rhe ian’t'iog r’lrh (second version), in the PaUce Museum, 
Beijing (fig 14.S). .Althoi^ I have not personaliv viewed these works, they appear 
tv have impressoAs f r om the same seal. Bui huw do wv know (hat this seal wa>: 
Used during the reign of Emperor L>lsung? Given the fact that we can atvibutc the 
aforementioned fans of calligraphy to Li^tsung, wo can start by analvTing the rub* 
bingsofthc Lan*t’if^ engraving. 

T’ai>Tsung-i (ca. 1316-1402). in chinm6of hisChe-heng lu, stated; 

There are 117 er^avings of the Lan-l'ing Pavilion (pirfaccl bound mto 10 

vidumes from the imperial ctdlecoon of Emperor Li-tsung. Each impres¬ 
sion bears the rtetju c'v-diu sc^ at the boguining (yu-ch'/A). 


12 TwtfK k. 
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In tliis case, even though ihc first character of ibe impel ul sea} mentioned bs' T'ao 
and that of the ju-fv I'u sfiu sral is difTrrenC. die meanings of the l«ro seals are 
almost the same. To find out if this is a tTanscriptinn errnr nn the part of the author 
or publisher, we R)a> consult another catalogue entry** In hts ha^haa chi. 

under the entry 'Reduced Version of ihc Ting*w*ii Lan-l*ing* Sun Ch’eng-fre 
(1592-1 €76) records; 


I once saw an allnun of works hy the ano«ntU that was in die imperial cul- 
lecQon of Emperor U-tsung of the Sung. The workmanship was esCTcmcly 
refined and each rubbing had the^u^ r*u*ihu seal Impressed at ihe begin* 
ning (jii-eh'ih}. Altogether, there were (17 engravings in diis complete 
edition. 

T'ao Tsung i and Sun Ch'cng*tze both were wTidng presumably about the same set 
of rubbings, and both mention the presence of Imperial seals impressed on the to* 
called yU'Ch'ih. or the opening of the work. When wy examiise the Beijing Palace 
Museum vrurk mentiorted earlier, we r>n|« that thv^*/u r*u*shu seal (like that men* 
tinned by Sun Ch'cng-tac) simddles the work and the mounting at the b^lnnlngof 
the work in much the same wav ilefirtcd hv these tests, the onlv obvious HifTcrence 

* 4 ♦ 

being diat the svork In ilw Beiiing Palace .Museum is a wTitlen serslon and the other 
Isvu. in the Metropolitan Museum collrttion. are rubbings. The pwitaun of theyv* 
/u I 'u'shu i«al on the Metropolitan rubbings would suggest that they seerv once 
mounted as a handscroll. 

Even though *n<ient Finn orj tit the Osaka Municipal Museum 

Art, hears no signature, it still retains the airumpaiiying leaf of calligraphy by 
Emperor Ll*tsung ** On the other hand, lleirtn^ f*r Gua/s CaoJklighi has the slg* 
nature of Ma lin, hui has been separated from its aivumpanylng leaf, which almost 
certainly was a calligraphic couplet from Su Shlhs'Cherry'Apple ^lem” (Fhi-i'mg 
f:hlh) from the hand of l.i*tsung The other iwrs leaves. AerrMJ fy u laiotMt arwl 
dfecn* Hewing rrrnut. based nn the presence of their partial seal impre&uoAS, pmba* 
bly also once had accompam'tng leaves of caJIrgraphy by Li-tsung. Taken as a whole, 
these four leaves, althirugh of vUlTrrvnl but approximatc size, perhaps imce formed 
part of an album that wa« «idHcquently separated and rcmouncctl. Just as the calllg* 
raphy by Li tsung on the leaves is consistent, so arc the seals. Thus, to take my 
analysis one step further, I would suggest tlut the sercfi album leaves nf paintings 
and calligraphy diicusxrd above ince formed part nf an album composed on order 
of Err^jeror Li tsuf^. who chose and wrote out the llrtes of poctn' to be illustrated 
by court artists using familsar sites ui the Imperial palace or the surrounding area. 
Concerning specific sites in the palace and around Hangchow; we loiow that 
the subject matter ol Anctent ftnet onJ tuiUingf (nrrr^ponrls to the imagery in the 
Po Chii-i poem transcribed bv Emperor Li-tsung, encided 'Hall of Crape* Mvrlie 
Blossoms." The poem reads: 

Aradjng {jujoA in the S$u-lnn /rAr<edr*^*I<dmu^/ AndiOA. 

/ hear the echoes i^be^Jrcto (he clock tuwer bectwie lender infn ni^t. 
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hae alone, who is to keep toe cowpat^, 

Bta iho Tzu-wfi Sia ahorr anJ aape-m^le (itu- wet) hhaoets bah**^ 


Here, it «*ouM be interesting lo Icvn if die S$u*1ud Pavilioo mentioned in the 
poem can be idcDiiTied with (he building depicted in the matching palming. 
Ahhough an eaamuuUon of Southern Sung texts has yet turned up a budding by 
su^ a name, die following “Poem on Crape-Myrtle Blossoms* mav he related to It: 

lo irat of (he Hsii pai Hall in the prefecuiml compomtH |in Hangchow | 
durii^the |Norlheni| Sung grew two crape’msTtle trees, which, accord¬ 
ing to tradition, had been planted bv Chud. When Su Shih was guver* 
nor there, Emperor Shen 'taung |r, 1| once wrote “l^m on Crape- 
Myrtle Bloaaunu,* and prrsenird it to him. Su Shth. likewise, composed a 
poem which read; 


fi $N 

(hlh’vlt, WvUb rhani'kw u'wg' 
picn, e»il»tt\m!0(1etigehf lintyj 
at>«tV haghett^. ;W»>.<hwwv.'a 

li IN>I .chiuero.r 


hjfont ^jhe Mu-pui HaO ore fohij empe* turtle (rcer. 

They shine lo iht slanting 1199 ^ en o irlfit^ autumn duy. 

TTiei^ ow^peiydr hknr^/rhehedury 0^ JiupliKe. 

Their euaefict u hmHnJ while this will U^eonJ^ 

Furthermore, thrre la mention of a Crape*Myrile Pavilnn f1Vu*wej l*ing) 
and a Crape'Myrtle Abode Built in the T*ang in the West Uke area.^^ 
These two sites vrouM seem to accord with the imagery suggested in the 
last line of ^ Oiud's poem, espcdallv that of a anhtarv figure fitting In a 
pavilhm: but the muhistAriful hulhling deptiled in the aHnim leafii dighliy 
difrerent. making an exact match difFlculc. 


<— C—rVi^.L .1 l.ypA, 
icM. IIm Mo yiet. Ku kotf «ta 
•Mfwhk'M.w Pifckwefriee/;. 


Although I haiY yet Keen able to locate the mtes depicted In kctreai fy 0 
lahtthote and .tfowcriortt^ l^nfre. thm both describe evening scenes wldi buildings 
that have shades similar to those sent in the building in .Me Xiton'i Bon^uer Lantcro 
Light, in the Natkmal Palacv Museum, This suggests lo me lJul the scenes repre* 
scnicd in these two leaves are based on the type architecture found in dir palatial 
compound or on actual scenes contained (herein. Perhaps further research will 
reveal mure about such sites in Sung Imperial painting. 

Another t^uescion related to these lour album leaves is. Did Ma lin paint them 
all? If, as I suggest aboii:, they once belonged to the same album, perhaps these 
WTirka should ako be related styHsticaUy. bderd, the atbum leaves favor the onc- 
(ornrr cumpovbon awu'iated w'ilb late Southern Sung imperial Undwrape painting. 
In terms of the use of brush and ink. there is a noticeable consistency; this, when 
combined with the similar in* in construction of space and forms, such as the high* 
roofed padhon and the moon in dmiau Pins and Gildings, and Ousu hy 

Candkiighi, implies Ma Lin as the imifvmg painter behind (be works. Furthermore, 
the twisDi^ yet ultra'lefuied 'liaroquc'''^ treatment of the almost ornamental pine 
tree in dnnsK Pines and Buildings in n hidi the trunk and branches rig'vag and slant 
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in the so-c&lleii Ma Yuui Pine'^ manner often foiiod ui gardens, ts wxll os the tech* 
nique of depicting disunt nuwotains in ilArM ty a Lakeshore bv first outlining and 
then filling them jn with light Uuc wash, an; dbtinctise features ol Ma Lin's stvle. 

Finally, with regard to these album leaves, we should note chat the C&'i-hn seal 
on Li'Csuiig's “HoJ} of Crapc*MyrtJe Blossoms* was associated with the court hall of 
the same name huHt in 1234,^^ su^esiing the earliest date that this could have been 
executed. The inlegratioo of poetry and pointing at the Suf^ cotvt through mscrib* 
ing works apprars to hav'e been the premgaiive of the imperial fanuly. The album 
that I propose once existed undoubtedly contained more than the four works 
described here, of which only Ktuin^J^r Cvem iy CanJIrh^ was signed, as it may 
have been the Ust leaf in the set. 

The Iraptria} Vis<igt 

In the cuilection of the National Palace Museum, Taipei, are two mayor works piv* 
duced by Ma Un as a court artist under Fmperor t i*tsui^. Thuicm Saga anJ hukn 
of (he Orthodn Ltrifage.^ a set of thirteen polmings. Ave of whkh are exunt there, I 
will discuss the Portrait of hi'hii), and le rftr fFinJ in the htut (fig. I4.S), 

The former is a formal woii espousing the ideology of the state for didactic pur¬ 
poses, while the latter convm the poetic feeling of redvsion from court Ide, In 
this par I of my paper. 1 w ould like to address the question of the real Idem itv of the 
figurea depicted in these works. When I’umparing the vluges of the figures In these 
two works with the Seured hmmi ^ fmperer ij*isung (Hg. 14.6) in the Naiioiul 
Palavv Museum cnileciion. I come awsy with the dwtinct Impmsion that the for 
mer two present the Hualistlr nature of Li*tsung'« pcrsoiulitv-* public and pri* 
vatc—ds ideal reed represrntatkms of a revTred ruler (fig. 14.7). on the one 
hand, and an untrammelled recluse (fig 14.8), o» the ulhee.'' 

Concerning the >Hage of Li tsung, Hu Ching wrote in his notes for *Seat«d 
Portrait of U-tsung,* in JUieord) an fotirahs fmn iha San-hnin Halt, riting Maiun ^ 
TTirce Sung Rtigm, that U-tsung 'liod a grand fore and was mcknomed 'The Dork 
Grand Guardian (Wu T'ai'pao).'*^^ Furthermore, in AdJuiant ta the Wai lake 
Gciotttr. it is recorded that "Ij-Lwing KkJ a drogonlike complexion,.. When seated 
at ivurt, he bad the stern appearance of a detly.*^ ^ These lezlual drMJsptknis of the 
emperor match the appearance in the porcraK and the two paintings. 

In his 5err<n ^hrttattwt. Wong I of the Tuan dvnostv <1274 1368) mode it 
clear that "In doing any portrait, one must understand (the laws of| physkignoniy,*^ 
With regard to the appeonrKe of Fu^hsi, the Ai(*htf t'uo^ (shen^f ym) stain. *Ki-hsl 
had a forehead os expanavc os the sun, bony protube r ances, large eves, and a high 
nose with a visage like that of a dragon Ma Lsi. in dci^'ing the figure oTli taing 
as Fu*h«i. has departed frnm the tradition dadng bock to the Hon dynasty of reyn* 
senting the bottom half of ihb nvthoJogkal figure ox a serpent, MofcovTr, ever 
since Ssu*ma Cb'kn s description of Emperor Kao*tiu of the Han dvnaaty in .<nika/> 
ojthe Hroorren as having a'Ti^ nose and prominent cie-sockets* such facial quali¬ 
ties have become a convention for dcsiaihing the visage of the emperor. Ma Lin, 
based upon the actual features of Li* tsung matebii^ the troditiona) otlributes of a 
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ruler, has applied them to the representation ct Fu'hsi (as well as other porD^ts in 
the series, such as that of Yao. Yu. T*ai^ and Wu), And perhaps it is not a coind- 
dence that the sage-rulers represented in this set of porcralts also bear a marked 
resemblance to Li*t5iing (lig. (4.9). Further research may bear dui out, but die 
iraportaoce of physH^notm in Ounese ponrasture stands without <{urshon. 

Regardif^ the importance and associations of the ^imperial visage,*’ there eklsts 
a long htslory bi China. Of (he three examples that I would like to present from the 
Sung (Koasc>; the first reads; 


Ji. ram Ju tin kunt i,« 
fill W«gi.pUit 1m mu k’u 

«« tiM, /•« fp. 2H 77 


The deportment of Sung T'al*tsu |r. 960'76] was m grand as that of a 
deity. People dared not look at his darkened fare and expansive chin. 
When U Yu |r. 96I-7S) was king of the Southern T'ang. a portrait of 
T’al'UU was sent U> him. He took one look at ii and with each passing day 
grew incrrasuigly despondent, for he saw that T'ai*tsu (looked like) a real 
emperor.^ 

Another text reads: 


27 Honin Stuo-tKlk Wn 
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In ihr Autufnn 4)f lOUi the rukT of the kjn||ii<}fn M) pmitruc when 
he saw the portrait of Emperor jeu esung fr. I023'6j). telling his subordi¬ 
nates, '*Thh is truly a aigr*ru1er. If 1 had h<H*n liura in the male of Sung, I 
would be no more than a servant worthy nf holding hit bridle ev parasol 


These two records, although perhaps sMncwhai exaggerated, serve to lllunrate the 
importance of imperial phyMognomy as an aspect of legitimacy. Yet asiothrr rrex^rd 
mentions how Emperor T'al tsung (r. 976-97) was a firm helkver in the art of 
physiognomy. He asked an expert. Ch'cnTuan (^-9$9>. to advise him on which of 
ht» sons »hnuld be ebosm m prince. Ch’en reported that *T1 k guanh of |lhe fuTure| 
Chen tsur^ |r 99g-102?| all have the cnuntenances of great gcnrrals and tninis* 
ters, so I did not even need to go ut and sec him to know that he will one day be a 

2! $iWe h, SUft diih W«md)kn ruler.*^* 

rk’lco-lUi Ml h’<hi Afiw (Sm 
>«; it, «e 1 . chiMf) 7 ,p lot 

The Thineen Seges end fiulers ty the Onho4m Uoea^e 

Concerning the backgruuixl of Ma Lin s Thi/ram Sagn and Au/ers of the Orihodex 
Untt^ and (be paintuigs* inscripttons, Hu Ching, in his Acteerck on Nnraiafioot ihe 
Sen-knn Hall, drew from the bio^aphy of U (sung in the Hiaor/ ^the 5c/rig as well 
as the Yti-hai to make the foUowing observations: 


In the first lunar month of 1241. U-taung went (o the Natioiial University 
(T'ai'hsueh) and made sacrifices to Confucius by having the ‘Thirteen 
Eulogies of (he Orthodox Uneagt*” done and presented to the Kuo-tnj* 
chicn to serve as a model for students there. In the ‘Narrative to the 
Hilrtccn Eulogies of S^es (Done in] the Ch’un-yu (IVriod],*' from Yu-hai, 
it v^.s: 
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when Li'Mung was not busy with raactera of sute, he poured 
over ancient teKt5 to try to determine the lineage of ortbodoxy. 

[The thirteen hguresf from Fu'hsi to Mencius had all served as 
either kings or officials and put thetr ideals into practtcc, or they 
nere commoners who were able U» tnAuence others with their 
studies; they all merit being eulogized and depicted 
he re... Particularly worth noting are Fu-hsi, Yao, Yu, T'ang, 

Wen, Wu, Cbou. Confucius. Yen*izu, Tseng*tzu. Tru*ssu, and 
Mencius. 

AcconlUig to this Ust. the eulogies were composed by Li tsung. He also 
ordered thsi the portraits be painted again arxl that a corresponding luim* 
ber of eulogies be written on them. Only hve survive today.^ 

This provides some idea of when the set of portraits was produced, but what 
was the specific date) lr> his discussion of thr portrait of Pti*hsi, Shih Shou*ch'ien 
relied on the wrltinp of Pi Yuan (17)0< |797> and others to arrive ai the date of 
1230.^ Before considering why the portraits were made, perhap wv ought ArNt to 
examine the reason why Emperor U tsung received sueh a posthumous name. 
Aceordingto the "Annals of l,i*laung*in the Hutoty pf tht Sm^: 

prom I the begintung of the 13ih rrnfury). the proper and Uic improper 
could no longer be disainguislied. and the policies of state fell Into disar* 
ray. As a result. U tsung asnimed the portion of "bmperor Inheriting the 
Orthodox.* Ke First removetl the sacriFicial tablets of Wang An •shih 
[1021 -10961 friun the Temple of C'onfuciiB and ihcn elevated the position 
of icboLara such as Chou Tun i [1017-107)) and exalted die Aw Booh by 
Chu |l 130-1200). Subsetjuenllv. the spirit of the land changed greatly 
a.v the proscription of rop>hsurh waa lifted. Unfortunately, it was already late 
In the dynasty and hb ambitwns couM not be RJIy achle^'ed. When later 
scholars discuss the it^val of (he admifibtraiKMi of state, (hrt begin with 
Emperor Li'tsung s legitimizing, upholding, and glorifying li-tmUb. It is 
thus only natural that he should have receiveil the puaihuRiuts title of h. ’ ^ 

Sung Neo'Confudanbm (h-hikh) was not ofBdalh reeogiuzed by the court as 
the “Orthotiox Lineage* until the laic Southern Sung. Howrvee, prior to this, the 
history of /i-hiuVA. which ioxoJved oducatioo and the selectiun of scholars in gteier* 
al, was fraught with intcmal stmgle. This is evident isi the "Rise and Fall ofTao- 
hsueh * a term found in the annah of the Soutiwrn Sui^^ .Althot^ this subject has 
been treated in detail elsewhere, let me summari/e some ma)or events whikh led 
up to the production of Ma Lin s set of portraits. In 1197, Han T’n-chou 
(I IS I—1207) was in power as prime minister and iostrumental in blacklisting the 
Ch'ing-yilan Party, which was associated w ith h~hsitd>. ThcofBrUJ texts associated 
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wi(h (hb parijr gnJually fell into 4i^9voT* Tim dcvclopoient proved co be a poliTi- 
cal Mtback for cbo Chu Hsi School (abo linked wich /r-hsi^>. In iKc Ule years of 
Ning'tnings K'ai-hsi reign. Han fell out of power, amj, in 1207, was a^asrinatcci, 
leacfing to die pardoning of die members of die Ch'if^-yuan Party. The derogatory 
tern) tao-hsikh was changed to /i-hsiub, and, m 1212, 0)U Hal's Annatiaed tditim of 
the F«B iooks was esuhlidied as an olBcial text. In 1224| prime minister Shih Mi- 
yuan revised the imperia] order of Li-tsung ro rmuDe die Ordiodnxv and mrrr 
ConTucian studies as a means to (Vacate die Neo-Confudans, who, as members of 
the Tao-hrisch Party, had aireadr grown quite powerful. Thus, in the first year of 
U-tsung's Tuan-p’ing rein, 12 H, the Five Masters of die Northern Sung (Shao 
Yung [1011-1077], Chou Twi i j 1017-1073], Chang Tsai (1020 1077], Ch'eng I 
jl032-10SSj, and Ch'eng Yin ] 1033-1107]> were hoixirtd. Their places, along 
with that of Chu Ksi. were established u the leinple of Confucius, And, In 124], 
U-tMog visited die National Univerairv to perform sacriPKes in Confut ius, signal* 
ing the oflicUl recognition of die Thirteen Sigtt and Rulers of the Orthodox 
Lineage as the state ideology and the esublidimcnl of the Chu Hsi srheol as the 
Lineage of the Wav, 

Following an orthodox lineage is one nf the niltural patterns found in Chinese 
history. And. in this case. Southern Sui^ theorists, keeping in mind the centenOon 
for legitimac’y with the 'barbarian” LTiin toi the north, naturally looked back to the 
Northern Sung as the true inherit<ws of Han ov jllaation, thought, and legitimacy. 

In the late Southern Sung, Wen Chhweng ((hln-thlh I2S3) wrote hii 
'ColophoQ to (he Portraits of Orthodox lancagr 

Wlulc living In the taplial and studying at the National University! some* 
one did [a copyl of the] “E^traits of Orthodox Line^* and sent it to the 
emperor. The portraits of riders rxteodetl from that of Fu*hM to Wu, with 
Emperor T'ai tsu Inheriting this lineage in the Sung, Portraits of sages 
extended from that of ConAidus to Mcttdus. with Chou Tun I inhciitlrig 
the tradition in (he Sung [The latter iwo| truly were able to achievx! die 
wonders of die I raditiun of sages. ^ ^ 
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With his oflicial sanctiofling and cstabUshment of (he Orthodox Lineage, it should 
not he aurpeising dial U'Ltung not only asstuialed himself with these legendary 
rulers, but (more imporlantlv, from the point of view of legitimacy) presented 
himself as a manifestation, even a reinevnation. of them as a sage'ruler. 

In Chinese hagiography, the tradition of emperors atsuming in their portraits 
dir features and powers of Buddhist or Taoist deities is not uncommon. For exam¬ 
ple. sculptural representationa of the Buddha in the Northern Wei (424—S 34) were 
often patterned after the (anal features of the coipemrs, ^ And in the Sung dynasty, 
Emperor T’al-tsu was consadcrevl a manifestation of the Dipamkara Buddha, 
.According to theorists of the Five Elements, the Sung dynasrv was established ou 
the basis of the Fire clement,^ Thus, in Anwiii <>f Etpertaxts /n Nirtfin^. bv Kuo 
Juo-hsii, there ^^pcars the Mkm ing passage concerning Wu Tsui^-yuao (?-l 050): 
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|Wu Tsiing-^uaD) ooce painted t}>e Tkurtj>s*x HeavenK Deities at the 
Shang-i'h'ing AhWt in Lo-fang. He depicted (he ‘Clear and Bright 
Emperor of the Fire Hlesncnt* as ^iung T'ai-tsung, hecaiise the Out* family 
(of the Sung) had conquered all under heaven throu^ the fSre element. 
When Emperor Cben*tsuf^.. .stopped by Lo-yang and went to the Shang* 
ch'iiig Abbey, he viewed (be painlings (here. Suddenly he saw tbe grand 
visage of or\c of them and said, *Tliis iruly loiiks like the late Emperor 
T'ai-isung. Immediatelv prepare tables and ineense for sacrifices!* He 
9(00(1 ama»d in front uf the painted nn^e for quite a while. As it rums 
out, the Shang’ch'ing Abber was an imperial tctnjde dedicated in the 
T’ang dyn«4ty to the sage-ruler Lao-Uu and once contained Tortraits of 
the Five Sages* by Wo Tao«izu.” 

The Five Sages here refer to the Rve emperors of (he T'ang dvnasty (Kao-isu, T*ai- 
isung, KaV'tMing, Chung-Oung, and Hslen-tsung), whose portraiis were painted 
on the temple vvalls to receive sacrifices,^ Another omen regarding physiognomy 
goes as follows: 

Belore T’ai'tsu became e mperor, he passed through ihe town of Ching*wu, 

In Chin chou, one day. In a temple, a Buddhist rnoiA by the name of Shou* 
yen was intrigued by tlw physingnnmy of T'ai*tsu and had someone record 
hU image on the wall: an tanposing man vriih a green cap and plain clodw^s. 
Now that he has hrenme emperor, new altirv has been painted on.^ 

Becatise U taung was not in direct lirtc to become emperor, the Mandate of Heaven 
had to be great tr emphasized in order to confer legitimacy to his succruion a/i 
emperor. For example: 

The moment before Li*(sung was bom. his mother wished to return to 
her home. At that time it was not yet dayl^l, and the servant left and 
saw an armored guard standing at the gate. He went ba^ to tell U-lsung t 
father, who went out, but saw* nothir^ Just as they wivrr about to board 
the boat, a large black serpent leapt into the boat, forrir^ ihcm to aban* 
don the trip. Not long afterwards, Li'Iau^ wv bom and his nickname as 
a youtli was thus '‘ibo Dark Son.*^ 

And in the ''Annals of Li-tsuog,* il is recorded: 

Li-tsung was born in 120$ in the Hung* ch* iao precinct of Shao* hsing. The 
night before. Li-uung’s father dreamt that a Rgurr dteoed in gold visited 
Kim. NS'hen he awoke, the room was filled with daj^mg lights, and red 
shining as if it were sunrise. For three dats after the btf th. household 
members often heard (he sound of horses and evriages outside, but rKxte 
were to he found upon further inspection. As a youth, Ls-tsui^ was said 
CO sometimes take on the appearance of a dragon w ith scales.^* 
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Hw purpose of these stories W4S to >UustT4tc Li*tiung s position in the direct 
iino of descent within the orthodox lineage» and provide a popular loundauon for 
the legitimacy c^ his rule. From our point of view, ilie\' might read like siipenU- 
tioiB nonsense, but the frT<)uent appearance of such stories tn Sung dynasty writ¬ 
he, especially in connection n 1 lh impenal figurca. suggests that they pbved an 
important role. For e.^ample, all the Sui^ emperors, with the exception of jrn* 
tsung (r. 1023*6)), Hui*tsui^(r. 1101*25), Cb'in*tsung (r, 1126—27), and Kuartg* 
tsung (r. 1190*94), had auspicious omens or spirits assotiiatetl with their births in 
their biographies recorded m the /firmly ^ the iun^ as a means of proving that they 
had been ‘chosen* to inherit Ou* hUndale of Heaven/’ Representing Li'tsung a> 
Fu'hsi, or, in other words, using a *figural mode of expression,* h urtdcrstandable 
in the context of thb tradition. 

La Ma Uns painting of him, Fu'ha is shown seated on a rock, which is ren* 
dcred in the axe*cut texture strokes associated with the Ma>family style <f^ 14.7). 
Because k is a large pamting. (he brudiwork appears rather coarse and the washes 
somewhat w«t. Fu*hii appears with long hair, seated nn a deerskui. Below him are 
a turtle and the eight trigrams,*^ the pictorial meaning of which is rather easy to 
understaiwJ, for it ts said that Fi> hd was the Inventor of the eight trigrams and that 
he derived the prognostication charts frum the back of a divine turtle.*^ 

In Max Weber's typology of the estaUlshment and conOnuatioa of political eon* 
trol, hr mentionni three kinds of central authority; ratkmal, irailitsonal, and eharis* 
matic/^ The most problematic aspt'Ci of Cbnese poJltkal history it the lac'k of a 
*falii>nal*aulhorily. Fnr example, iradkinnal authority achieved control thnnjgh the 
use of UbeU, such as ’’orthodox* or hlamUti* of Heaven. Accounts of the rirc ele* 
ment would be considered ''charismatic,*' because the transnu«>ii»n of pilillcal power 
is an idea based on personal or group brlkf. thereby plaring the center of authorliy 
into a form that can be unhefuallv revered. Thus, on the surface. Li •tsung wanted to 
appear to r e ver e h-hfue/i in order to win the support of the scholar•ofTidaU. In the 
name of the vclmlar*oiric4ah who promoted the cjibc of O-hsMi. he formally pro* 
nounced the learning of the Ch’eng brothers of the Northern Sung as the 
'OTthodox Luieage.* However, has dtabon of famous Conhician scholars did not 
entail awardii^ them any power or authorny to enact changes, and, as such, created 
only (he appearance of reverence, which he exploited for his own polilical ends.*^ 
As a result, the so calkd Rational One (U* tsung) turns out to be not so rational 
after all. 

It is not possible nowadays to determine whether Ma Lin, like Wu Tsung* 
Tiian, in the example mentioned earlier, was acting on his own to present a deity in 
(be appearance of an emperor, or merely palntu^ on the order of court. It is not 
mconceivablr (hat hU Un wthsM have known th^ story of Wu Tsung*yuan, or that 
he would have bi:en working on imperial order, Rv example, in 1116, Empertir 
Hui*(8Uf^ personally instructed the Hall of Documents to record that *As Son of 
f leaven, 1 am the T’af*bviao sage*ruicr. and I am to he known as the Rraperor of the 
Taoist Faith In (ho same fashion, Li*t&ung ofTiciallv espoused the Orthodox 
Lineage as a state religion, but, for all intents and purposes, the dciTication of his 
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im^gc tr> 

for ihe €mperor. 

Lisiewng to the m the Proe 

’fbe lilie of Ma Lin’s Listaur^ lo the Wiod tn ihf fum b o fransUrioii of the fouT'chv- 
acter title wHtten hy Ll-($ung in the upper right corner. Below the title are two 
seals, p'iag~*u and^u-f6u. The editors of poa-ohi ch'u'pwD bcllevnJ iJui (be 

tide tvas written by Emperor Nlng tsur^. Kowe\ er. the editors of heronf ^ 
flftd l*e//i^reph/ in the Nalional Pelace Museum, wrote; 

Two p)B^wu years occurred in the Southern Sung, one during the reign of 
HiieO'tsung. in 11B6, and the other in that uf Li'taung, in 1246. The pri^ 
wu seal that appears here apparmtiy is that associated with U>i5iing, for if 
the calligraphy had been wrinen hy Hstao tiur^, Ma Un would have been 
only a youth at the time.** 

The editors thus chose 1246 as the year in which the painting was executed. 
Moreover, the appearance of Ihe Ch’i'An*nm pee seal in the lower left <‘orner not 
only alHrma the attribution of the calligraphv to Li*tsiing s band, but seta the earli' 
ert poMihIv date for the execulion of (hr painting to 12)3, when ihc Ch'i'htf Hall 
wiu hull t. At that t ime, Li*lsung was forty*onc years old, and if we examine closely 
the physiognoiny of the figure iti (his painting, we will note the reaeniblance to (be 
figurci In the portraits of Ll tsung and Fu hsi. Perhaps this resemblance may be 
used as a means of dating the “Orthodox Lineage* porlrails lo arouml 1230, 
rinaily, I believe that the figure ilepictcd here b an idcaNfeH feprrseniatinn of lj* 
tiung w a recluse, for reasons I will dIscum shortly. 

With regard lo Li'lMing’s fondness for pines, we have a record slating thal hr 
enjoyed visiting the ’fr’u-ching Temple, on the grounds of which was planted hit 
“Pine of Imperial Favor (Yu ai aung).**^ Alihou^ we do not have a description of 
(his tree, I.Utsung was not the first Sung emperor to express a fondnesa for pines. 
An account in An<knt ItMes ^ ihc Seuthrm citing (he “PjUcts Seciion* of (be 

lUitory of itx 5ui^. mentiom a "Coiling Pine (R’an-sungl* in the imperial com* 
pound: “In the northern part of the Te-shou Garden b a twining pine tree, also 
known as 'Bend*ovcr Pine.' It was personallv planted bv Emperor Kao-uimg, and 
in the Ch'eng-hua era |I46$-87| it was still there.*^ Unfortunate)y. ibc lack of 
other textual descripiiotis prevents exact KtcntifKationor (he site in Ma Un’s paint¬ 
ing It might be that (he “Coibng Pine* of the Te*shuu Palace was similar to the otic 
shown in Ma Linb painting, for both are noted for their unusually twisicd brandies 
and the "S* shi^ of their tnmks. Indeed, it » not inconceii^de that Ma Un. as a 
court artbt, would hme based hts inlerprctatiom of architecture and trees on actual 
examples found within the inner citx. 

The Chi'ch’ii^ Temple, according lo (he Gn/rrrevr ^ Toa/ing Luke, "was 
hull I in 1241 and still has (wo haring scrolls of Lhtsung, Inprrul httran and At 
Irfn/re,*^' The subject manor of the latter es not spetified, hut it could very well 
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have portrajrcH ibc emperor «t leisure, iS in Usuniag lo the Wrod io the hues. The 
punting slwws a ligiire seated on a pane trunk, listening and looking inomtiv. That 
be r v pfTs c nta the idea) of a recluse ts Rrst mdkated by the Trani|>arent 'T^ao Yuan- 
ming* gauze Headdress vritk inner cap, recalling T’au’s line from *Ode on ihe 
Abode of Leisure,* vtduch reads, ^Concealed m the deep shade of an evergreen,'’ 
Kmilar in subject matter, and of the same period as Ma Lin, is the portrait of T'ao 
Yuan>nuf^. attributed to Liang K’ai (active first half of Dth cencun') and rntill<‘d 
iVoWr ihr £na<m ftner. where T'ao is also shown wearing a similar gauze 

headdress, chrou^ which the inner cap is viable. This was commonplace attire in 
the Sung d)nasty, the headdress having evedved from the type associated with T'au 
Yuan-ming Judging from the eapoKcd chest and the light clothing of the casually 
attired figure cooling off bv a stream, the flv* whisk on the ground, and the fan held 
by the servant, this uould appear to be an early autumn scene.Among Sung 
literatf. the type of clothing depicted here was rommonlv known as Informa) rustic 
attire. The coloring in this painting b exceptionally refined, as seen, for example, 
In the flesh tones, clothing, rocks, pine needles, leaves, and trees. The disunt 
mountains have b e en outlined with washes of light blue, to which Ms Lin has addcil 
his distinctive touches of mineral blues and greens. Indeed, the poetic, but difficult, 
represenutioo of the act of bMeiung to a sound has been succeisfiilly captured In 
this painting 

.kbo in the National fUace Museum is an album leaf alcributed to Ms Yiian 
that ts similar in rumpotition and theme to Ma Lin's painting. In this work, fmu. 
Urttim. end firir ^ Mtigpm (figure 14.10>, a xholar Is dressed in typical Sung ai ll re 
and holds a f1v*whwk. A servant stands ncarhv, in a scene reminiscent of Ms I in’s 
Lmemn^ m rhe bW fn the hnn, except Ibr the Uik of wind and dw pair of bird«. 
Thu <|uk;k, loose brush work and abbreviated depletion of forms (such as the bam* 
boo leaven) Indicate that ihai album leaf datea later than the Oespite the 

presence of a Ming dynasty avyia seal, which wouh) suggrxi that this pslntlng came 
from the Yiian imperial collection. It nt^ be a later copv or a paatkhe based on an 
earlier work.^ The magpies, for example, are suiiilar to those found in Ma Yuan's 
On o .tfeunruiA AirA in In anv case, the custom among court artists ol prepar- 

tngdrafts and making copies u a topic worth pursuing in anutber paper,The gen* 
era] similarity of the figure depicted In this album leaf and the portraits of b tsung 
that wx have been studying is wiirlh remarking. Kowevor, whether this work repre* 
sents a copy of a pakitii^ from the tune of Li*tsuflg is an issue that awaits further 
research. 
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Conclusion 

in tKr tjcld of art ^4ioUx5 have in reirnl wars •dclre&sed nc«i onlv i»im 

relating xo the physical feature* of *«wks of art, bui abo factors associated with the 
background of their production, such as politics, economics, and culture. It goes 
>s'ithout saving that art, especUJK* painting, has often been stimulated bs' such 
external inRuenevs. This is all the more true for prufesskwul artists, who served 
and performed duties for the court aitd the imperial familv. Although such artists 
have often gone unrecorded, or have been underrated, their relationship with the 
court provides an imporlani understanding of how to appreebte their works in a 
new light. My propouls for the study of the works bv Ma Lin suggest that these 
works can be analy 2 ed w ithin the physical and i^ciaJ conteit <4 the Southern Sui^ 
court at Hangchow, 

Translated by Donald E, Elrix 
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The Painting ^flowers and Birds in Sung- y^o C hino 


Maggie Bickford 


Chao T 2 ii ang asked Ch*ien Shun vhu. *What sort vf thing is scholar 
painting (ih/h ju hmyT $him<hu replied, 'll is the painting of the L ehm 
(amateurs) * Tzu-ang said. *That is so. hut I have inspevtrd (works Wf 
Wang Wei uf the T'ang, U Ch’ei^. Kim Hsi, U f^ shih |Kung-liii| of the 
Sung; ail were painted bv high •minded scholars. ar>d tiunsmU the spirit oT 
the thing [depicted], exhausting lu subtleties. As lor people of recent 
times who do scholar painting, how very misguided ibev are!** 

Much repeated and reviewed in traditional and moiiem iMcraiurr on Chinese schol* 
ar paintit^;, this apoiT)phal rxebange between Chao Meirg Fu <I2S4-1)22) and 
Ch'icn Haiian (ca, l2)S-’berorc 1)07) Is a blunt analytical inslrumcnl.^ It has, 
hoNvever. the virtue of stating what obaervabh* u the situation during the late Sung 
early Yuan peri<»d: scholar painting is what sckolar'painlers paint. If we survey (he 
extant corpus, we sec that ^ung Vijan scholars painted a wide range of subjecu and 
did so through a wide range of sivics. Moreover, the enniempnrary textual record 
attests to (he stylistic heterogeneity of works that wvre esteemed by their peers. 

The material and textual record, then. lelU ui that scholar painting is as much 
i matter of '‘who made it* as it U of *what It looks like* (although the former 
Inevitably influences the impression of the latter). Asked whal is the nalure of 
scholar painting, Ch'lcn Hsuan. as James Cahill ohserv’ed long ago. "avoids any 
characterization which would distinguish it st/lutka/^ from other painting; he 
defines it only as that painting which is done by amateurs,*^ We have yvt to get 
much beyond this tautological chestnut. And nowkerc is this more apparent than in 
the case of the painting of flowers and birds, cipec tally rme> style works. We 
acknowledge and coiilexliulue the Ibiwer painting of «iich masters as Oi’aem Hsuan 
and Chau Meng*chicn (1199-beforc I ?67) (Isgs. IS.2, l$.3, and )$.$), but. 
despite the Rndings of many sprcsall/ed studies.* we ody are bcglnnii^ to assimi* 
late them into the general history of scholar painting. 

Consider, for instance. Rower pamtir^s (l%s. I vl and I ^.7) by the contempo¬ 
raries Cheng Ssu-kiiao (1239-1316) and Ch'ien Hsiian. Cheng's /nk Onrhid (fig 
1S. 1) is an abbreviated nxmochronutk work that evokes iu subject through a few 
sw'ift brushstrokes. His subject—orchid—is associated with the culture'hero Ch'u 
Yuan (343-278 B.C), the sUndcird and exiled minister, who wwderrd the South 
disconsolately and drowned himself in the Mi-io Rrvrr. 8v Cheng’s time. Ch’u 
Yuan and his orchids were well-established svmbols of the (scin-)r^hteou$ sholar 
unjustly scorned by a corrupt world. (Chci^ would add his own loyabst (ink to this 
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lofFT orvhirl chain, as it was daimeti that he painted rootless orchids because the 
MoT^I cceiqucrcrs had stolen the earth of China. Cb'ien Hsiian's sub^tnn (fig, 
15.2) is feat Bfaaoias, a motif «hose literary ixaditinns <lc> not conspicuously bear 
asuiMiiiins comparaMc to Ch’u Yuans orchids. Here, the painter depicts his sub¬ 
ject by cIcAfiing each element with hrm, pale oudine that be fills in with opaque 
white and with grrm, grav, and browii dilute color washes. 

If our operative caiegory is '^ung loyalist painting * each of these painOngs 
stands as a primary monument Both scholar* painters lived through the fall of 
Southern Suf^. an event that profoundly sh^ied the remamder of life during the 
aFicrmath that is the early Yuan. Both are entered in the i-min annals, their creden¬ 


tials as Sung loyalist wirvirors attrsted to by the facts of biography, bv anecdotal 
apochrvpha, and by the colophons added to their works bv contemporaries and 
later men,* Tbe Atxed status of these works in ihu conleal, then, is granted by 
virtue of the status of the maker. But w'hat about (he works themselves^ If we 
change the operative category to *schaUr painting.* Oieng's Orehtd remams secure 
in iu niche, but Ch’ien’s feae ihitom demands explanation—or, if we judge from 
the Kholarly literature, U attracts special pleading. VVhv shouM this be sol 

The self'Cvkleni '‘righinesa* of (Mild as a srhoUr*pimling monument arises 
from (he degree to which it conforms to a comblttatioft of subjev*t maiter. mvdla, 
and technique that, together with observable and altrihuied qualities or values, has 
come to be conskiered as the definitive categorial condition of scholar painting. 
Here we see fragrant virtue, emhiAltrd as on hul, presented in an image of extreme 
pkiorlal economy, cxenfled In ink on p^p^r, emploving ralligraphiv brushwork that 
cxhibils spontaneitY and tran&parencr of process, and that is strikingly displavod 
against a blank ground. Cheng's combined artistic choices announce his arriliaiicm 
with the literati ink*painling lineage: they refer to a parlii^lar categniy—me-fen 
(ink urchki) that Chengs contemporaries (and later men) recognise as belonging 
Co the excluise <lomain of ihe Hbolars, and w'hkh they define. In large part, 
through vonlra<lislinvlK>n to other subject ntallcr ami odter ariittK* modes, ^ 

Ch'icn Hwian s hoe B^oumh. in cirntraat, b rseither sketchy nor spontanmus. 
His broshw-ork per >c b unassertive. His pleasure in craft Is conspicuous. He applies 
outline ami color with evident cve and with cool tenderiKss. His image is Anisbed 
and self*<00(410041; it extends no invitation to participate In the rc .creation of the 
processrs through which it was made It makes rerettnee to the art of professional 
painters, in panitular to tbe imperiillv sponntred flower painting of (he Southern 
Sung Academy. 

Ch'ien's choices here, and his uiunisukable allegiance to features of prvifes* 
siooal and courtly llowTr painting, havx proved embaraaring ?(omctuncs to contem* 
porary and modern admirers. They wish to save the artist for >ichuUr-pa{nUng 
holography, hut they have (roohle accomnvodaling hw work withm a system whose 
ethos conllales spontaneity w ith sancerity. harbors a deep distrust of craft, despises 
pcoft^onahon, and expects its hiyalet .w.4>c>lar-painteri lu affirm Chinese cultural 
values uoder emditions of alien conquest through acts of considered ardiaism that, 
in their return to the past, stylisticuily repudiate the imperial art of Southern Sung 
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v>hich Unt Chiiu,^ Ch’ien was, in Tael, a pfoT^ssunaJ, albeit of a pccuUar bind. He 
a scholar and a painter but nut an amaleur: be depended upon paindf^ to make 
his living.^ And if he had repudUled S<nitbern Sung painting, that would have 
amounted to an act of artisne self-anniMlaiion If be stands as an cxemplarv loyalist 
surviNor oF the early Yuan period, he aUo is a late Sung s^ioUr*painter. He was a 
midHlc*agrd man be the time the Sung fell. His world was formed by late*SiBig 
visual and literar) culture. And in that world he w'as not a cftruervaiivc artist, but 
one of a late* Sung literati avant-garde that included scholars who painted in fine 
styles, for mstance Chao Meng-chien (figs. IS.) and IS.S).*^ 

If we wish to construct a hubnical narraciw of Chinese scholar-painting that 
can accoinmodate Ch’ien Ksiian aa w’ell as Cheng Ssu*hsiao, wo need to Improve 
our understanding of late Sung Utmci culture. Despite the art-historical blearing 
that that culture is r^sw urtrccoverablc, wc know quite a lot ^>out Southern Sung 
scholar painting and iu visual context. Much of wlut we know is from fine nyle 
flower painting And the story that t)u< evidence telU is, in significant ways, a story 
that la ddl'etcnt From that told by Wang T’lng-yun's (I0$2-1102) Secluded Ikiaihno 
and Wiihtted a wonderful work that fulfills every clesur of the dream of 

scholar painting, but one that, regretablv, reinforces the oM line that considers 
ChincHc st'holars under the furrhen Chin to be the keepers of the (lame of North* 
ern Sung scholar painUng culture and that relegates their Southern coMemportei 
to the role of cfTcminale aesthetes. A review of the visual evidence U in order, 

5cuihcrn 5ung ffewrr tyr Schifhfs and Othm 
t. Chao Metig ckkn 

let U9 turn first to Chao Mcng*chlcn, wIkwc wrhular-amateur credentiais are 
impeccable. He was an cloenth generaUon deKendaiu of the bui^ Founder (Chao 
K'uang’/ln^ T'ai tsu^ r. 96(h-76>. He pamcA the chio-fhiA cxaminaiiom in 1226 and 
served in a number oF posts in and around the Southern Sung capital. K« was a 
pcKt. calligrapher, and painter, a culledor and cvnnobwcur. Slia cunlempoHes char¬ 
acterize him as • Free spirit, absorbed In the arts, (n friendship, and In wine, 
Indulging in outrageous behavior, with sultablv* refined panache. Mis successors 
(unaware or forgetting that he died before the Mongol corxpien) improved upon 
his life and estabbshed him ap«rYphally as a staunch Sung hnalisl survivor.*^ 

As a llworist and critic, it was Chau who Rrsl codiTied the iirthndcn lineage 
and technical repertory' of the scholars' (then) modem art of talk plum painting 
(ne*mr{>.*^ Yet his survivif^ works (figs. IS.3 and IS.S) conform neither to the 
convention.< he enumerates in hU ink-plum Irratiscs nor to rhe conventional 
detiiderata of M:holar painting that were current in his own lime and that have been 
outlined above. The w'orks themseli'es stubbomlv remain myslerious. Nothing in 
the surviving corpus oF scholar* uruteux or Acodemy flower pauiting cau accouoi 
for them,*^ 

Chao Meng cluen w'as famous lur his ink paintings of unhid, plum, bamboo, 
and narcissi (the scholars' favorite botanical subyects). His Sarevam hassdsatill (Fig. 
IS,3) brings the viewer clove up lo a dense bed of flowers, leading him through 
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mtoifs of peul» and leaves dut shimmer and stream acros s the long scroll. Chao 
achieves here a comhinaCkn c^ free, sweeping movemeni and exquisite discipline of 
struclure and cxeculkm ihal makes of the twisting, turning, mtertwined leaves a 
rhtihmic, lucid, pnigrcs^nn that slmplv is ujinervn^ And this he sustains with 
unbroken coosrstenc) across some twelve feet of paper ground. 

The nominally rtatural disarray Is, in (act, ei^uicercd and patiently constructed 
with outstanding control, fmeise, and skill. .Masterv t^brudi and ink here does not 
refer to the outcome of practice interruliaed and then released in a qMoianeous 
burst of calligraphic brushsookes,'^ Masterv here is design and inqdrmentaUon. 
Technique is right up front. Whatever else K mav he. Chaos creative act is one of 
techoKal tour de force and his pleasure in naft is candid. 

Traditional and modern writers eharacteriTe Chao s painting as poi'iuMO (plain 
drawing) oarcissi,^* But, if we judge from this painting, chat is a misnomer. 
Asaociaied with the HhoUr-amaieur exemplar U Kungdin (ca. 1041-1106). pm- 
Moe was the only fuiC'iivle paintu^ mode approved for llterau use. I suspect that 
this is why the term U applied to the fine .style munochrumes of Chao Men|*chien 
and others: its invocation was the onlv available wrf to gather such works into the 
categorical fold of Hholar painting But the esaence nf pgi.BM«ie painting is the prl* 
macy of line, and that is not what is going on here. In ^i-miao painting (for 
instance U Kung.lms fin Heno),^^ Kik docs the work and wash asstsu it. In Chao 
Meng'chiens Ahrtuiw the roles of ink wash and line are reversed. This painting 
(literally j turns i>n tonal contrasts bet ween light and darker washes, which form 
the inrtrr and outer surfaces of the kn^, twUtmg leaves that arc its baec formal 
unit, arul hclveccn tHc«e waidtes and the reserved paper, which form Utelr ribs, 
Chao applies fine, sharp lines to guide the laying down of these smooth washes. 
These lines are not Laliigraphii;: they are sirinlv bound U) the segment they out* 
linri (hey are not developed InternalI) as beginning, middle, and end: the brush* 
strokes do r>vt iwiat. turn, or flare .~ihe washed foems do. Sontetimn he returns 
to sharpem edges with contour stnd:es. Most of the leaf tips arc gently blunted; 
where they are sharp, thesr points are not formed by the play of the flexible tip of 
the brush fas Cheng Ssu*hsian«singlc'Strokc orchids (Rg. IS. 11 are) htil, rather, are 
achieved through Omo s patJcnl honing of the forsn with repeated appluwions of 
<lark ink. If the viewer is propelled through thb long scroll through wave on wave 
of a dominani impulse of rhrthmk linearity, that is the effect of the long, ivvhUng, 
turning, sireaming leaves, not of the guide lines that help to construct them. 

Chao .Meng-clden s dininctive ink narcissi are reflected by many imitations and 
homages in later literad art. Thev rrmain, how'ever, unprecedented in the history 
of Chinese llowrr painting A proximate currrlaliTe may be found in fidi painting, a 
genre that also <leveU>ps an im pre saon of pliant, rhythmic linearity throu^ tonal 
Lonmsls among ink w ashes and between them and (he reserved ground. 

Consider, for instance, Fisft o P(a* (f^. 15.4). attributed to Chao K'o.Kuung 
(K ca. 10)0). A military ofhcial, C3uo K'o hssung was one of a number o( mem* 
bers of the Sung imperial clan who painted fish in their spare tunc. More than the 
waving water 


plants, the swimmu^ foh evoke formal afRnities with Chso Meng* 
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chirn’s flower painting; ihc bmoolh. <krk wuhes along iheir doTMl omtours, the 
dispia}' of their fluttering and flexing ink-wash Hns and tails as the\' turn and move 
through the water. Like the windswept narcissi, these fidi are m ^ir dement: the 
image again simullaneoudy etokes free, natural movement and exhibits exquisite 
artistic control. If we grant a general morphological analogy between K*o*hsiung*s 
fish and Mcng-chicn's leaves and ob^ve similar relationships m the wori: nf wash 
and line m making forms, we can locate .Vivrunu decelopmentallv at the late end of 
a fine-style ink wash tradition aMocialed with ^ng imperial amateurs and with 
Sung court painting Cbao Meng*chien develops this Rne'style tradition toward 
K'holar-amateur preferences by vhcRnang paper rather than silk, by eliminaling 
color, and by porsuii^ structural danty ihrou^ rigorous stvlitation and drafts- 
mani^hip. Whal he does not do is abandon the imperial amateur's pleasure in ele¬ 
gance, refinement, and craft. 

We do not know Chao Meng-chien's intention in choosing to pauu lurcisa in 
ink.^ A .1 a motif of scholar painting, narcissus was a latecomer, and Sung m'IuiUts 
were only beginning to pull together a body of enhancing allusions, to develop 
ilescriptives and themes, and to Cishion an arslhetk' for narciasus alung the lines of 
plum blosaonis and other flowers of pale purity. Whatewr the artist's intentions 
and whatever the «ute of the motif during the late Sung, by the eaHy Yuan. Chao's 
N'orcinv provoked in Sung loyalist survivors passionate regret and longing for the 
fallen dvnastv. Thus, it was not Chao Meng*chien who math' ink narciMi into an 
enduring emblem of loyalty and purity; that, rather, was the tnniributhui to literati 
iconography ol loyalist survivors like Chou Ml (1 ? and Ch'iu Yuan (1247— 

after I ^27), who mourned the low of Sung in their colophons to this painting. 
Provoked hj this fine*stylc flower painting, their lamentaiinns are ai Intense and 
moving as ant of the colophons inscribed after Cheng Ssu^hslao's calligraphic 
Orchid.^* 

blgnifitantiv, Chou and Ch‘iu chose the form ofyuni/ mi ir'v (song lyrks on 
objects^ to make (heir responses to Chao's h^uui* scroll. Like Chao s painting, 
thh poetic form is cUIxsrMcly irafted; ii exults in viriuosh' displav of technique, 
(la»llng image, and in the generation of complex elTrct. Vigorouslv developed dor 
tng the late Sung. U is a form In whkh writers focus on a single object (in this case 
narcissus), and use it as a location for constructing senusal, emotkuial, and symbol¬ 
ic situations of rich ambiguity through their manipulation of langu^. image, aiul 
allusiun,^^ Thu eapaoty of^ung-wu snng lyrks to display and to conceal, to yield 
gradually new- layers of interprruhvc possibilitY to those who can pccogniae recon 
dite allusioiu and make connections proved (o be useful to lovalist survivors who 
lodged passionate teclijigs io highK wrought forms. That is whal Chou Mi and 
Ch'iu Yuan did in 1279. when thev joined with a doren lovaltst poets w*ho gathered 
to lament the desecration of the Su>^ imperial tombs, (omposu^^w^-uu le'u oo 
subjects such as white lotus, ambergris, and cicada.^* And thal b what Oiou and 
Ch'iu arc doing w*hen they respond to Cbao Meng-chien s ,NWckms with their 
densely allusive sof^ lyrics. For lovaltst survivors Idx Chou .Mi and Ch'iu Yuan, the 
refinement and finesse of horeissiK arc not anomolics of literati culture; radier. 
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these are etuireU appreciate anr^Hiics for a painrir^ from the hand of an imperiaJ 
amateur and for a relic of Sung litcrafi nthure. It i$ (he appropriatene&s of iheac 
cTxtncctions—endenl in lbe$c and other colophons—dial make fine-style painting 
both a Hash point Ibr loyalisl rcc^*'^ * suitable vehicle for kwaliat painters 

during the earlv Yuan. 

Chao Meng chiens famous Thnt friend* of she Cotd 5eesMi, in (he Narional 
Palace Museion, Taipei <fig. I S.5), also stands as a sii^lar iDonumeni in the histo¬ 
ry of Chinese art.^ This painting, me is lempied tn anrri, is a unique image. It is, 
I heliese, the only survivii^ high-qualitv Sung painting devoted to pine, bamboo, 
and plum.^^ Its particular combination of (heme. CormaJ premises, and mode t>r 
eMCUtinn remains unmatched in (he Sung pktorial record. In conception and com* 
position, and more evidently in media and technique, (heir is nothing like H in the 
*cui branch* (chr>ehih) sub-genrr <]f .Academy (lower and-bird painting. Some ^ Its 
motifs and technical means can be found in extant works In the scholar-amateur 
genres of' Ink liamboo and ink plum, hut there is no true match for it amrmg extant 
Sung scholar paintuigs,^^ 

I ike other schoIar-pauMers. Chaos pklurial premise is ideattonal, no* natural* 
anic. One could not look out one’s window and aea what he has delineated here. 
Chan takes me spray uf pine, onr stalk of bamboo, one branch of plum and pur* 
posefully, paclemly, weave* them into an inextricable three* In •one motif. Not only 
does this ('ondguraiion nut imtut in nature, hut, stylized severely and ki in an 
<s(r«inel) shallow pictorial tface, llwse plants are iinplausilde even as *iil] life or 
study. 

Chao wtuks w ith cuabUshed tchoUr* amateur conventhms tliat ha<i been devel¬ 
oped specirKrally wHh reference to monochrome and that were designed as mui.h to 
exploit the posobiliiiea of ml; and brush as io dqiki a nominal nibicei. Thl* is most 
nidenl in his calligraphic bamboo and in hb circled-petal plum blossoms. But he 
wvriu these elemento In a peculiar way. and toward an outcome distiiHtivclv dinur* 
eni from other products of sc'holar-amateur art. In making Thnt Fritndi, Chao 
avail* hinsKlf of formal soluUons lhal had Keen adapecti hv scholar*painters from 
the art of writing; but Chao's is an art of linear exposition, not of calligraphic 
exploratioo. His bruthwork b immaculale; the silvery, etched sharpness of necdle.i 
and stamens, the pristine outlines of plum. To this i lanty he hnngs refinements of 
wash, pale auras are lighth brushed about the petals; candv'cane stripes, laid down 
with elegant plavKiljicsa. form the hark of pine Its munnehrume, linearity, and sig- 
nifiramt stylization notwithstanding, the polnhed jwe«*nlation ami impetvabic exe- 
cuiion ul'Chan’s work here exhibits deep alTinities with and alfection for the court¬ 
ly art ol' Dower paintuig. Where other literati make Doral images (figs, IS.l and 
IS. 6 ) that arc visually open ended—exhibiting a technical transparency that 
prompts the imaginative rvenactmmt of (he painting process—Chao here (as alkO 
bi \ 4 wr 7 ss 1 a) makes a declarative visual statement. Three fneritfr di^day's the same 
self-possessed, now-and forever pictorial finality (hat characteriTes the finest vvork 
in the AoHcmv tradition of poetic realbm. This is perhaps how the emperor Hui- 
tsufig (Chao Oii; r. 1101-23) would have pauited ink llowers. if, like his younger 
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distani rcloUcrt. ho had at hand (he dovices b) inh painters during (he 

L-edtijr^ that separates these Imperial ajualeurs.^^ 

Wc reiurn now (o (be <(uestion ol* mca/ung.^ Again, Chao left no (extual evi* 
dcncc of his intention. Wo c'ui sec onlv that be has directed his ind&ive draftsman¬ 
ship toward croatii^ an isolated, emMcmatic image. But emblematic uT what? 
have become accusromed to reading Tine FrttttJs ^ ihe (eU Smsmi as a triad of 
Conftuian virtue, in whah these boianicaJ wen'thies (hat endure ibe deptedacions of 
winter -the pine, which is evergreen; (he bamboo, which bends bg| docs not 
break; and the plum, which blossoms amid mow and ice -*are likened to the supe¬ 
rior man who reveals his moral toughness br surviving with urampaired integritv, 
while ail about him succumb to the trihuUtioiu the Cold Season of troubled 
times. This reading accords comrortablv with the aprocryphal image of Chao as loy¬ 
alist rxrmplar. But whatever hs honored place in (he scholar's Iconography of 
Virtue, the Three Frknds never was the exclusive property of loyalist survivors or 
high-minded hermitA. The mouf has held entirely auspicious assoeSabons in elite 
and in popular culture from Chao Meng*chien s time to ours, as attested by Its 
ubiquitous presence in Chinese decorative arts. ^ 

The only indisputably dated Sung visualisations of thu three-in-one motif 
occur as delicate interlacericA of pme, bamboo, and plum woven into icxUlcs exca¬ 
vated from the tomba of wtU bom women. ^ In its role as elegant ortument. grac¬ 
ing the garments of Chao's female contemporaries, the Three I rieiwls motif u 
unlikely to su^id for the indomitable %inue of the battered-hut unbowed ConfucUn 
schnUr, AsAociatetl with New Year's and the coming of sprvig, The Three FrieiwU 
^pcar in Sung genre painting, where sprays of pine, bamboo, and plum stick out of 
the headgear of street performers. In the same context, (hev regularly are deployed 
in *.Sart yang k'ai I'al" fThree iTing on spring), X'hju yai^ hslao han* (Nine 

^srtg disperse the cold), nr "Chiu chiu haian han* (Nine nines disperse tl>e cold) 
luckv rebus paintings and pictorial lex lilts that celebrate the rvtum of the warm 
season.The Three Friends also symbolise longevity, as attested to by Southern 
Sung and later song fjTux romposrd for hirthdars, T)'pk'ally, ihrw birthday sof^ 
start oir witii a run of high-minded trupcs, then turn tn bring (hr Three Friends 
together in concluding sentiments like these: *Whal*s more, see how it (pium| 
iTslit* aging; In the cold season faithful friends pine and bamboo.*^ 

Chao may have painted Three /'ncndi ^theloUSrown as an emblem uf virtue, or 
as a New Year s token, or as a birthday* keepsake. If wr pu^ from the rar^ of redp 
ieniA of Thrrc f'Cirmb vung Ivviu*, be mat* have made it for a scftolar in retirement, or 
for a favorite lady, or for a statesman. And if we ji«lgv from lit« recorded gihs of plum 
painting, he might have made it for his poblkd patron Qiia Ssu-lao (I2IT-I275). 
the ^KHilhem bur^ minislcr (ond art collector), who is reviled throughout Chines** 
hisior) an traitor, The ease of Chao Me>^ ehicn mnoids us that, once we stop 
looking at Sung literati art from our delwk orienlation in ihininunt Yuan outcomes, 
wc know less than wc think we do and can know* much more than we now* know 
about the multiplicity of paintn^ styles, icono^^ihk possibilities, and functions ax 
social currency among the schiilars ciflatc Sung and ihccr imrnrdute successors. 
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2 . Yang Wu-chiu < 1097-1169) anrf Soudicm Sia^ b^Pluta Punring 
One of the most severe constraints that we impose upon our ability to understand 
llower punting is »har we cooonue to obaerxe the (xitical sanitary cordon that tra* 
liitionaliy has pmiected scholar-amateur genres—ink bamboo, ink plum, ink 
orchid, amcn^ ibem—from coni^ion bv contart with other other subject matter 
and ocher approaches lo painting. This is nut surprising, considering that iheorists 
hke Wu T'ai'SU (active inid.l4lh centurv) were outraged ai (he very idea that ink 
plum could be classed with painting at all!^ Rut by honoring this prohibition we 
deny oorselves Full access to the Southern Sung lextual and visual record. If v.'C 
examine these particulars carefully, we Find that Southern Sung scholar* paiAiers 
and their paintings look dilTerent than they appear to be when they arc seen 
through the Inlluenlial Rller of Yuan crifica, theoreticians, and practitioners. A 
reconsideration of the ink-plum master Yang VVu chiu and ibc FormaUve period of 
his genre Is useful here. 

Lyricut, calligrapher, and painter, Yang was the mosi celebrated ink-plum mas¬ 
ter of his dav. Tbere are no reliable eaidy biographiee of this arilat. Contrasts be¬ 
tween Sung and Yuan characieruations reveal the typical and instructive slippj^ 
between proximate sources and post.Conqucst sanitization and idealization. 
Southern Sung sources depkl him as an eluant literatus and bon vjvaiu, the sort 
who lipsily paints plums on the walls of his 1(K’al brothel; Yuan sources (and 
accounts First recorded during the Yuan) present him as a man of priiuiplcs. Irony, 
and conFrontationa) poise, who avoided olTwe In protest against imperial pacllirist 
poIvKs, Thus, the Yiian scholars reewt this Southern Stmg rake m the image of the 
.l/e-mei Master, making him into a worthy model for Chinese literati under alien 
rule. 

Yang's h*u V$tm ^{Cip I S.6), dated 116S, Is the earliest extant 
masterwvrk in the ink plum gnve. Comprising Yang’s painting and holograph song 
lyrks and poetfacr, it abo Is an early Instance of a self-documented, integrated pic¬ 
torial/poetic program CMCutcd by an individual painter* poet .calligrapher. Thus it 
show's us what a major ma.slcr painted at mid-twellth century; k lets us read, in his 
owm words, the pocUc avioctatiiina he generated to match his ink*plum Images; 
and. because k conforms generally to characterizations of Yang s work Ir Sung 
.tources, k provides a visual basis from which to assess the Southern Sung critical 
discourse. 

According tn Yang’s postface, he made this work at (he retpiest of an associate 
who asked him to paint four stages in the Lfe of plum blossoms and to compose a 
.set of four song lyrics oji the (heme. The commission b thus designed to display 
Yang's m^terv of the Three Ptifcctions: poetry, call^aphy, and painting Yang 
complies by painting Four isolated images that depict plum in stages of growtii Ircim 
budding to dev'Ilne, by inscrilring four le'a (hat recycle that theme, to which he 
adds his ponFace. 

In Four Hews, Ys^ translates his understanding of the botanical morph^ogy of 
plum in nature into the linear structures of his ink. plum art. His capacity Ibr natu¬ 
ralistic description and elegant hicidjty owes much to accomplishments of Hnc-stylc 
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FlosveT'wd'b'rri painting, Hi5> signdKani aivlizalion, which craitfiorms mooodtro 
malic flower painring into the schniar’s ink plum, anscs from his experietwos in cal¬ 
ligraphy, This rrarwsformation is Yang’s pivotal ctmixibulion to the* dvvelopmenl of 
the ink-plum genre. 

The Southern Sung connoisseur Chao Ha-ku (active ca. i 195-1242) located 
the excellence of Yai^s work In the artist’s ability bring to his painting of plum 
the “vigor and incisiveness* of his calligraphy in I he style of Ou-vang Hsun 
(557-641).^ Looking at Four fVvs. wv can see wliai Chao means. Yang’s writiog 
here (Tigs. I5.b and 15.7b) follows Oti* yang’s standard’Script calligraphy (fig. 
15.7a). Significant formal afrinitics between Yang's talligraphv and hh plum piauit- 
ing (Hgs. IS.6 ami IS.7c) are apparent. He paints plums the same way he writes 
chararrers; writing and painting arr severe, rigoroudy stnHiured. tense, aitenuat* 
ed, and angular; huih are ekeeuted as a sequence of conirolled flat brushstrokes that 
provide the long curies with a tough infrastrucvure, the articulated turns of Yang’s 
Ou*yang<9iyie calligraphy also forming the bony |oinis of plum hmbs and branches. 
Hli placement and spacing of pictorial and writien eirmenli* ff^ IS.6) also rxhilui 
signillcanl similarities: Like the hianchcs of hb ink plums, his calltgraphv b bcdaccd 
against an extensive grour>d. with ample internal spaces between each stroke and 
dot, between the elongatnl charaoers, and belwern each narrow column. 

If wc pursue the terms of Chao's praiK In view of I he observable evidence 
here, we see that what Chao, hi the mid thirteeiHh century, aces as ''calligraphic* 
palming and "v^rous, iiKuuiv*hru8hvrorfc looks dilTcrcnt from our typical, Yiiaji* 
centered notion of those terms as manifested In monuments like the ink plums of 
Wu Chen (1280-1954; rig. 15,10) and Taou Tu'lei (active mid* 14th emturv).^^ 
Yang achieves in hur Yum a balance between naturalistic description and calli¬ 
graphic slyheatloa, reaiired through rigorously siruciurcd draftsmanship, which 
rarely will be seen again. His calligraphic ink plums are ablireviattnl rather than 
abstract. His astute botanical rendering of plum reflects lessons fearned from tradi 
tionai flower painters who, <lurii^ his lifetime, perfecteii the arlin’s capacity for 
observation and naturalistic description to a degree unprecedmied In the history of 
Chinese art. Although the dreies, strokes, and dots of Yang’s painting came to con¬ 
stitute formal conventions that eventualk permitted scholar-painters bke Wu Chen 
(fig 15.10) and Tsou Fu’ld literally to 'SsTlte* tbetr ink plums, Yang himself does 
not aulomaticallv transpose the brushstrokes and scrutiures of calligraphy into 
jiaintlng. Rather, he pursues a oliigrapbic approach to lerac naturalistic de a enp- 
lior: the exposed fortnal structures of bs brushstrokes and the botanical morphol¬ 
ogy to which they refer with notable Rdrilty are cxhibvtcd with ctpial emphasis in a 
harmoniouii image, inarked by the Southern Sung Khcdar-painter’s Ustc for rchne- 
ment and restraint. 

It is a comiiKmplace m the appreoation of calligraphy that a man's writing 
reveals hi» character, and that the chokes dial a man makes amoi^ available l^on* 
cal models reveals not only his taste hut also hb values, as It annooices hb admira 
tion for the persona of the exemplarv calligrapher as well as for the calligraphy 
exemplar that he copies. In Four i'tftrt. wc encounter a situation Jo wbu^ the 
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Soutbero Sung wKler usvs the se^'cre stand4rd script styk of the upri^t T'ang c^- 
iignpher Oo-jrang f Inn to traiucnhe soi^ lyrxs of lush, ronuntic longing Yang & 
suite of hur yian u'u not only traces the life-cycle of plum hlossoms, but also 
recalls the cthitsc of a love affair from intoxicated infatuadon to the lassitude of 
cfistese.^^ He eschews those popular flowering-plum conceits that link Plum* 
hlonom Bcaulks with puntN', virtue, and tracucendeoce or that embody eremitic 
xleals in die Floweriog-Ptum Recluse. His single phon allusion to poUncal aspira¬ 
tion is so strai^dbward and self'Conlained that it does not ertcourage extension as 
the go^e^ung theme of the set. That U to ay. one csui find Uule here to prompt an 
allegorical readily, which would bring his poetic inlenlioo to a loftier range of con¬ 
cerns. Tvpacil of Yai^s^vag'Vu ii'u on plum blossoms, those inscribed on four 
Vm»z are cunspicuously erotic. 

In view of the long'ierm development of ink plum as a mamstav of the schof 
ars’ Iconography of Virtue, it is tignUkanl that in this solr surviving work in whkh 
a Southern Sung ink plum nuner celebrates plum blossoms in painting and poetry, 
he writes of*TenJcr buds tele ^a* tele.* ^Sandal wood bps ha.ihru]ly par ling,* "A 
whole night of deep fragramo,* 'Always lamenting it bloomed so late." In the 
record of exuni inscribed Sur^ fliiwer patntings. Yang's poeOc images of romantic 
love, nostalgia, and tran«encc find diecr closest echo m the mildly erode quatrain 
(hat the empress Yang Mei*Uu (1162-12 )l > insenbed on the premiere mrtnument 
of flower painting in the Academy tradition of poetic realiam; Ma Un's (ca. 
1160-afier 12$6> L^vr oa ^ley Thta Silk (fig 1$.8).** Moreover, during the 
Southern Sung, this erooewn foroted one of the key attractions nf Yai^’s work for 
Utcrati admirers. 

Lhi K'o-vhuaaig (IIS? 1 26^) undoubtedly was responding to a work very like 
fiwr Kim when he composed his colophon for 'Yang WuH'hiu'a Ta'u and Painting," 
Liu begins his exmvagant praise by including Yang among those very few persons 
who attained superb accomplishment in both poetry and painting; ^Vang Wei 
f700-61), Cheng Ch'ien (active 737), Wen T'uiig (1018-79). and Li Kung-lin. He 
(hen praises Yang's song lyrics as the equal of ibose colleded in Haa'chtn chi 
(Among (he Flowvrs) and Huang-Iten thi (Kr^aiu Casket), and the beet works of 
Yelk Chi-lau (1030?- ?1106) and Oi'in Kuan (1049 1100), He concludes by confer* 
ro^ up<A ihe semll ihr accolade 'T'ao-^'an’s (Yang W'u-Huu) Three ^rfections.'**^ 

^gnificandy, Liu locates Yang's accomplishment in two Kneages* literati paint¬ 
ing and literati love songs.** His admirabm Yar^ thus accomodates both scholar- 
paioting values and an ippredation of celebrated sensuality. In tiu's mind, the 
ideals epitomised by Wang W^i, Wrn T'ui^. and Li Kung-Iin sit comfortably with 
the delicacy and men erotidnm. with the inteotJon to stimulate (deasure and emo¬ 
tion rather tiun to affed moral consciousness, and with the resistance to allegorical 
interpretation, whkh are characteristic tjf the ffua-cfiim lyrics and are fun<Umental 
features of the suite of plum-blossom Ivrks that Yang composed for and inscribed 
upon fpur Yiewy, Liu s remarks stand as a fwcehd reminder that at the moment 
when Yang Vk'u-chiu's painting is attaining the status of the vUu«cal mk-plum 
model, the terms in whnh Ms work b i-alued bv scholar-connoisseurs are very dif- 
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r«rerit from the cheturic of plum's ‘lonely and lofty, great and exDdordinarv moral 
fortitude* that will donitoau* ink-plum apprcciatwin afivr the fall of Sung.*^ 

Dismantling ^outhtrn Sung Siettotj^ 

The most effercive wav we can UpprtKe our urwWntarHiing oi Southern Sung schol¬ 
ar art is by making (he observable evidence of Sung painiings the Bnal arbiter of 
Sung ari-tu-itoriui reality. Here the case of ink plum is instructive. If we review the 
corpus of extant /lowering* plum im^es of all kinds, we are forced to abandon two 
entrenched assumptions about literati painting: nne, that scholar-painting genres 
evolve in a harmonious sequence of development throu^ the linked practices, or 
styliatk lineages, of a sw cesdon of scheJar-painters frum Northern Sung throi^ 
the Yuan period; second, that Southern Sung scholaT*amaieur painting and 
Academy painting stand "worlds apart* On reflection, we can urtderstami that both 
prcxumetl cununutty and poUriiy are more rhetorical than real, more the formula¬ 
tions of writers than the practice of painters. 

\. Southern Sung lnk*Plum Painting 

C’hao Mcng'chien begins his treatise on how to paint ink plums bv invoking the 
orthodox lineage: Chung>|en (d II?]). Yang Wu chiu, T’ang Cheng-chung {active 
ca. mid* 12th to early I llh century). And iraiUtional theorists and modern scholars 
coniitiue to Intone this ink plum beany. Yet, if we revsew Southern Sung Ink-plum 
paintinp and texts, we see that the stylistic history of the genre during its forma* 
eive period is nut a sequence of organic devdopmenls, each genctallon refining and 
extending the xcomplishmrnts of its predecessor (as is the case after the Yuan), 
'fhe products of the first three generations of ink*plum practioners represent, 
rather, dLsjuncture and repeated dbplacement.*^ 

In traditional critical lilerature. the imentico of oik*pluin painting is given to 
the Ch’an monk Chung-jcn. also known w Hua kuai^ If we pidge fr^ the ample 
textual evkience, hh ink plums (and iJtosr painted be <ilJiers during the first quar¬ 
ter of the twelfth century) did not look anvthir^ like what we, todav. think of as 
lnk*p)um painting (for insunrr. fig I $.10). Oiung-jm's ink plums were Murry suf¬ 
fusions of wet Ink washes on paper, which probably looked like Mu chTs 
(mid -13th century) Hitnnts tn flam,** 

Cun temporaries wrre enchanted by early ink plums in which amorphous 
forms swam in and out of focus, like Dowers seen through mist or ram, Bui the 
scholars who wished to capture ink plum for their emerging amateur prartKe had 
aesthetic and practical nquiremenis that ctiuld nut be met by the monk s in^nrrd 
ink splashing. As this new group of practioners appropriated and adapted mk-plutn 
painting. Chung-;en wv dbpUced by Yang Wu*chiu. Yang's calligraphic conceptu- 
aluation nf plum (Rg, I $.6) appealed to the schofv s Ustc for structure and brush- 
work. More important, Yang's solution to paintmg plum blossocos in ink cxiuld be 
understood and mastered as a svstenutic. repeatable method sufTicicnt to sustain a 
class-practice among scholar-amateurs. 

Yang's art IS the point of or^in for key ermrontions of (he later ink-plum tiadi- 
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Tion, Frofn the nud fourtc^th century on. But Yai^V inuneduie Aiccesiors, the 
third generaliOA cpf plum painters, retreated from Yang's striiclura! elarii^, rigorous 
draftsmanship, and astrirrgent image. Tuwarrl« the turn of the thiitecnth century, a 
new ((M'^oin (revcrse*sanmtion> ink'plum method, associated sklth Yang's nephew 
T'ang Cbeng-chimg, permitted Southern Sung schobr-painters to pursue fonnal 
drama and atmospheric effects that are typical of contemporary Academy landscape 
painting and cnttrelv aJten to Yang Wu-chiu s Ink phun aesthetic. Exploiting the 
contrast between ink wa^s and reserved silk ground, Yang’s direct disciple H»u 
Yu'kung (b. I Kl?) paints a bold aiwl emotional image or?!ftfjn and BunsbiW in fneis. 
while the painter of flua Utnsom ty MoanUght (aigoaiure of Yen Hui; active late 
I5th-carly 14th century) creates an ev'anescent, nearly brushless, evocation of a 
moonbght bathed plum in btoom. Working the same method to an entirely difTer- 
ent outcome, the achoUr*ofIlcul Yen* sou (active 13th centurv) brings unparalleled 
(incan* and elegant lucidity to has tao-yiin painting of ffum Bianoai.*^ Meanwhile» 
ebao Meng-chien, descendent of impenal amateurs and disciple o( Yang Wu*chiu, 
reappraises fmC'Stylc pnasihilhies at the end of Sung In his immaculate emUem of 
pine, bamboo, and plum (fig. I S.S>. 

It will be seen that (his record of the first generatiotu of ink* plum painters 
does iHit refWtl a unitary line of slylsslie development from repreienlallon toward 
caJlignphic etprrsaon. It diows, instead, a healthy state of ariKiic Aux, aa palnUTs 
explore the pussihilities of a new scholar'paintuig genre. Hut, if the an oT ink plum 
b to be granted scholar palntbtg status, this situation must be denied. It must be 
made to exhibit the partk'ular pattern of continuity'^transmiision through the 
linked practices of orthodox masters—required of scholar painting genres. Thar is 
why thcorisu, like Chan Meng*cdUen, fabricalv the mask of ljne^;e—Chung* jen, 
Yang Wu’Chiu, T'ang Chei^ chui^—to clkfe di^uniiurv and disguise diveriity. 


2> Amateur and Academy Palntii^: Ahandoning the Bi*polar Model^ 

We tidy up Southern Sung vlmial culture by sweeping styles. MCial and mstiiutional 
affiliations, and articulated (or imputed) aesthetic and other values into two neat 
piles. But the oivscrvable evidence of Southern Sui^ painting dues not permit this: 
Late Sung w*a» a period nut only of prodigious art production, hut also one of 
remarkable fluidity and creative mutual Influence between amateur and Academy 
spheres of activitv. In the case of (lowering plum, as I have demonstrated else 
w'herc, if we arrav all extant Images along lines of ehsmehfr rtivu/ cffinHy, they will 
not fall into clearK defined amateur or .Acatlemy segments. Instead, the visual 
scipKAce thus formed will slum interspersed amateur and .Academy works that 
cxUl^ a modulated range of srvie and taste, preferences for color, light wash or 
monochrome, structural darln* or atinosphcrlc ambiance. shiRing propwtions of 
naturalistic description and graphic or caibgraphk abbreviation. 

Southern Sui^ wholar-amatvur monuments and Acadcrav mastervv'orks are 
Joined In* fundamental bonds of period snfc in its broadest sense—encompassing 
wavs of seeing and thinking as well as w*avs of painting. UifTercnces between Vang 
Wu'chiu V ktif ivtcs ^Fiawfnng rtum (li^ 1 anil Ma Lin's L^a cn L^'ei 
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Thin Silk (fi^ }5.8) src cbrioos. Their deep uiideri)ing aFiruHcs are more interest* 
log. They are matractive for uaderstaadu^ the Southern Sung aicualion and (or 
understanding the extent to whidi that situacion is deformed by routinely relegal- 
iog such works to opposite poles of an unueur/ Academy axis. 

Literati theory prepares us to see Yang’s caJligrapkic abbreviation; but, it 
obscures his sure botanical grasp and effaces his debt to courtly description. 
AcadeR^ stereotypes lead us to take as givens Ma’s teduiica! virtuosicy utd the daz* 
ziing allure of his un^e, but they distract us from the severity of bis presenlatkA, 
the tou^ness of hb branch-work structures, aiuS the iiKisivene&s of (Us line. 
However siraplifred, neither Yang's bnsge nor his bruahwork b simple-minded or 
spontaneous; both are st^e, concroUed and elegant. However gorgeous the sur* 
fsce» there is nothii^ fussy or sweet about Mas plum btossoma. 

As we reflect upon these artisu' acta of selection, arraagement, and technique, 
we become aware that Yai^’s sketchy plums are more naiundlstiually descriptive 
than we tni^t have thoi^ht they mre; and that Ma's metsculous plum, for all hs 
compelling sense of^realiiy" b, In fret, stylized and synematically cecteeptuallzed. 
Both outcemes result from a triangulation between an underaundii^ of plum’s 
bcunieal morphology and stylised visualmden of Aowerlng*p1um ideals developed 
In literature. Each, In its own siylbdc context, stresses whiteness, angukricy, aaen* 
uadon, and isolation, delicacy, reAncment, and restraint, Bath evokes transience 
visually and textually: through witberlng Uosaoms and suttered petals at the ex* 
Gxmiey of (he pictorial image and through nostalgia evoked by poetic Inscriptions. 

(n hut yttm oj Flowtring Yang tempers angular brush strokes and struc¬ 
tures with the nuance of rubbed wadies and with the tenderness wldi which he 
draws the ruined Rowers; he ceainters hb astringent image and upright oUigraphy 
with the luah longing of his plum song lyrics. In La^ on leyer ^ Ity Thin fill, the 
genteel eroti^sm of the empress’s quatrain and (he debate sdntiJlation of gauzy 
bloasoms and touches of rose, youi^ green, and gold are ommtered by bony joinu, 
sidnny branches, jerky twigs, aod dierp, Mack, line. Thus Yang and Ma (the latter 
in concert with Us eullaboralor Yang Mei-tzu) work image, tedtoique, and text to 
construct, upon their re sp e ct ive amateur and Academy platforms, the alTecthie ten¬ 
sion that b characteristic of Soutbero Sui^ plum appreciation: a refined^isen pro¬ 
duced by simvitsneuus qualities of icy aloofness and inherent sensuality. 

If we wbb to appreciate fully bow much these Southern Suog painters and 
paintings share, we need only look at Yang’s hut Yitwi ^Fhwtting Flutn 15,6) 
beside its late Yuan generic successor, Wu Chen’s Ink phon, painted in 1348 (fi^ 
15,10), In his accompaoyiog art-historical inscriptioD, Wu prodabns himself 
guardian of Yang Wu-chiu’s orthodox iradiUori. But the painting that represenli hb 
understanding of hb charge is an image Yang could neter haw awblooed, an im^e 
that, indeed, stands poles apart from Yai^'s hot Kkwr. Yuan ink-plum paioters who 
claimed a place in Yang’s tradition through styUslic and textual allusion eschewed 
the elegant draflsinanship and l(we soogs that Southern Sung scholars admired. And 
they swept asuie Yang’s restraint and dUopline, hb ordered lucidity, and hb balance 
between naturalistic description and dgniRcant styliatioa—a clisSHal viaoti Yai^ 
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sluns with Ma lin—as tb^ practiced, promoted, aod codified a 8choUr*panitiDg 
genre that champiooed spcocaaeiCY and exotn'erted self-expressioB through aggres- 
&ive caJbgn^hic brushwork. The boctoin line is, ink-plum pieties Co tbc contrary, 
when Ma Un goes so does Yang Wii>chiu. 

3. Scholar Painting and Scholar Taste 

If we retuTD to our premise that sebt^ar painting is as much a otaoer of "who made 
it* as 'Vhat it looks like,” and apply it to the painih^ we have reviewed, the critical 
jmporlaacc of the srCin's identity in securing scholar status for a work becomes 
dear. Tbe place of Thrar Frteaib ^the CM Seasao (fig. 1S.S) in the complement of 
Sung scholar painting is secured primarily by C3 ibo Mcng-chicn s seal, impressed to 
the left of this ext^uisrlc Ime-s^de raonodtrome of poie, bamboo, sod plum. If that 
seal were effaced or if we doubted its authenticity, would we stUl hSenufy this fas¬ 
tidious. elegant work as schniar painting? WchjIH we give full weight to a symbolic 
reading of Three frknds as moral triad? Or, judging from ample evidence In the 
decorative arts, would we take this monochrome medallion simply to be an 
instance of auspidous omamesK tn the scholar taste? ^milarly, the scholarly pedi¬ 
gree of Yen-sou’s Phun itaaom depends upon documentary, rather than plciorlal. 
evidence: a contemporary colophon attests lo tbe stilus of tbe unidentified artist as 
a iMHiafide schelar'ofTidal, Without this textual tcsiirnonia), die painting would 
remain undiminished. but we would be less likely to see it as a scholar-amateur 
work of remarkable delicacy and finesse, and more likely to take it as a reflection of 
the influence of Kbolar taste upon the work of a trained, professional Jlower 
painter. TNs brin^ us to The HuihM fh imt (fi^ 1 S.9), a superb, fine-style meno- 
chrome that remaina the most faithful reflection MAi-dthi’s art. 

Meticulously descriptive, overtly beautiful, lavish in display of craft, Th« 
Hundred ffevm lakes Its seasonal program, presentation, and tedmhjues From the 
Academy fiowcr-painting repertory. The painter then trandarcs this polychromatic 
art Into monochrome with unnerdng affect: his ink wash and Une botii describe 
llowars with striking fidelity and suggest the artist’s opaque pigments, as they 
simultaneoudy mime color In narere and io art. In this work that otherwise speaks 
consistently to Academy Ideals of poetic realism, there ocewe a spray of plum blos¬ 
soms that is painted, unmistakably, in the Yang Wu-chlu style. What does this 
mean? At tbe very least ft Is mldeDCe of the interpenetntioo of Acodemy and aoia- 
leur modes; oaore ambitiously interpreted, its occurence In this context suggi’sts 
that, for late Sung monochronUsta, the plums of Yang Wu-<hiu had t^um oo the 
status of priiuary object: that ti to say that the reality of flowering plum had 
become Yang’s single-stroke bran^es and dreded petals. 

NMk don't know wbo painted The Hundred Fhwtrs, W^ don’t know for whom be 
painted, and we cannot begin to speculate upon his intesitiMU. It seems to be the 
work of a trained professional working in the literati taste. But what if, hypotheti¬ 
cally, we discovered cootcinpoTary colophons that attested to the sums of its maker 
as a schohr-offidaJ whose diaracter. cailigr^diy, and poetry were as refined as this 
consummateK refined work of art? Wc no longer would re^id tbc occurcoce of 
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Yaag'typc ink ptum$ set amoi^ lvtc*srvle (towers as dn o<id mtrucion. bi the 
of such i {&:nve) man, we would consider them appropriate ar>d purposeful. 
might interpret the kti4J’s lavish floral program as a tribuie to the former nourish¬ 
ing of the Sung. We might e«en speculate that the m^er of The Hundred Flowers, like 
other loyalist lyrkhus and painters, lewd his elegant an lt> lodge his pidilical mes¬ 
sage in Howera, translating brilliant color iMo monochrome in order to coverdv 
express his grief at the the loss of bung China to the Mongol barbarians—a loss that 
has drained all color from nature. Usen. the unoervlng elTect of his rocticulous 
monochromatic ml0m would be interpreted as a visual paradigm for the experi- 
ecce of the Sung loyalist who lives out his dns in a world that appears to be the 
same but is dnstiolly chained and deeply diministed. We would then uke up the 
flne*style flower painting of the loyalist scholar punter Cfa'ien Hsuan 15.2) 
and make the cormecoon. And (however Active my hypothetical tevtval evidence) 
it would be the right conned Ion. Ch'ien Hsuan s flower painting is clearly aivd 
closely related to The HimdreJ Fhntn. as It is also to the monochromes of the Impe 
rial amateur Chao Meng<luen (Rgs. IS.3 and IS.Sj, and to Hi»i*lAing lieforr him. 
Their art, In turn, cannot be severed either frosn Sung scholar amateur painting or 
from Sung Academy tradlboos of f1ower'and*hird painting. 

h ‘The PnhUro Or’ten Htiian' A Fraklem? 

I have ofTcred only a glimpse of the fertile and fluid visual culture that surrounded 
artists like Ch'ien Hsuan during the lalu Sung and early Yuan. Toda Tchnike has 
underiakefi Impurtanc invrstigackms Uiio the Interaction of ainaKur and pmfeMiiMi* 
al elements in the traditions of the P'iding school. Mure recently. Roderick 
WhitlieUI hai Introduced into the Ch'len Hsuan discourse a dauUng fine-style 
handscroll, Fateirioitoti oj Nature, by Hsieh Ch*u*faitg, dated 1321, and carrying 
densely allusive literati t'olophona.*^ 

The products of known Sung*Yuan scholar*ainateurs, of unidentified artist* 
working in the literati taste, and of pruTnsionalx whose art srrtod as flash points 
for loyalist response form a rich and revealing context for Oi’ten Hsuaii s flower 
painting Ftat 9/eMveu remains haunting in its peculiar fuskm of detacfied Intellec¬ 
tion and tender sensuality, but such paintings no longer can be considered iMilaled 
anomulics of scholar art. Challenged by the <]hservab(c rviderwe nrsivlisticdiversi* 
ty in the literab visual culture of late Sung and early Yuan, the oldTodiloned hn^ 
of Ch*icn Hsuan standing alone at the margins of scfaolar painting seems, in the 
words of Wen Toi^, *^o be nolhrng but an art historiml mir^e."*^ 
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Screen Images: 

Three Modes ^Tainting-within-Patming’' in Chinese .iri 

Wu Hung 


TSij paper had a three-rvlH purpow. On the most basic le>el. It scudie« of 

the painted screen, a l^yucal object and a painimg format which played an cnor* 
mous role in ancient Chinese art hut ha^ beenme almost obsolete in modern 
Chinese Life, The ma|or function of a screen (p'ntg) h *to shield*: m the palace it 
surrounded the throne; in a household it set off the reception quarter; and in a bed* 
room It mvniaincH privacy. In all these cases, (he scre^ transrormed ipoet into 
plaees that were dcAnable. manageable, and conmdiahle. Il also funetionrd a< a kind 
ol framiKl painting, dlsplasMig symbolic or representational intages chat were *ppeo 
prUie to the sening. When a painted screen is portrayed in a painting, however, 
what it defines and organics Is no Imger architectural space hut a piciurial one; its 
flat surface eshlbtu not pist a painting, but a **painting wiiJim*painting* It is there* 
fore no coincidence that screen images became an Invaluable means for ancient 
Chinese painters to smicture piciures and to ilesign visual metaphors, Logically, It 
can b« expectc<l that a cl(»e analysis of screen will brlp reveal (be arlisu’ 
intentions and techniques. 

Let us lake a painting from thU exhibition aa an example. Titled Cn/e/ing 
Afti^uutu and created by the Ming artist Tu Chin (active ca. l4dS^a, IS09), it 
oflcra a closc*up of the activities on a tall terrace, a setting which is si^gesled hy a 
series of railings and the (loatii^ clouds bevood them (fig 16.1 >.' Two large stand 
ing screens continue arul complete the aigug outline imliated by (he railings, divid* 
ing the picture plane diagMially From the lower left comer to the upper right cor* 
ncr. The two triangular spaces resulting from (his ilivisioo are (hen iransftirmed 
into a solkl earthen foreground and an empty background of clouds and miat. With 
its distinct structure and deit>ration. eaiJi screen al«> defines an indivKhial jdace for 
portraying figure* and events. The screen near the center is heavy and formal; 
ornate openwork patterns embellish its duck frame of rosewood. The clouds and 
waves painted on its central panel hate a atrong symlx^ic uverione (as they are 
often indicative of high ollWia] rank); their schematk* fiirms echo the openwork 
patterns on the screen's hame. The nun sitting m front of this smen Is apparonllv 
the master of the terrace and the owner of (he antiques dspiayed on a table beside 
him. Another man, perhaps a connoisseur of antiques, nuns obediently towards 
him while examining (he ancient vessels. Compared with this focal unit centered 
on a male master with his material possessions and status symbols, the second 
screen defines a feminine, submissive ^lacc. Thin, Fragile, and w'tthout a sooog and 
sculptured frame, its mabi feature is a landscape paintn^ executed in broad ink- 
wash. Positioned behind the first screen, its three leaves enclose a recessed space 
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Uc a hack dumhcr, in which two women, perhaps the masterconcubines or 
maids, are wrapping and packing aotiques a ch'in'/oic, bamlaitrolls, albums, a 
>'ase. a ung tripod, and a tortoise-shell bos. 

The two scre e n im^cs thus index time as well as ^>ace, since die women’s 
activities conclude a oarraiivc in the painiu^ ibal consists of three consetMtlxx 
events; the two earlier exents being a bov servant bringing in a scroll palnong to 
the master, and the master and hes guctf examining antiques. These three scenes are 
arranged along the zigzag line rising from the compositioA’s low«r left corner to lu 
upper right corner. The master U Uius the /bon of both the spatial composition and 
the temporal narracne in the panting; and the two screens higliligltt the gender 
hicrar^y in a iradldonal Chinese housch^, llms the screciu* images do not onlv 
pUv a formal rale; as structural elemenu, they also map social, political, and intel¬ 
lectual (idds of meaning In a painting. 

We will learn later that these rules of screen images—to o^aniae pulorlal 
space, to construct a trsual narratite. and to convey social and poUocal messages 
had been mrigmacd long liefure Tu Chin, and this recognition had led to the inven¬ 
tion of a number of haste modes of screen images. Tu's creativity lay in lyndieilzlng 
these modes into a complex composjtioik. Tlie second purpose of this paper, there¬ 
fore, is to recunscruct the historical moment when these basic model of screen 
images were invented, in other worths, what I want to do is to eontextuallrc and 
historkrze KTcen Images. Instead of approaching them as individual pktona] for* 
mulas, I see them as linked solutions to some fundamenul arUsoc at a given 
historical moment. Artists re^mnded to these tasks at well as to each other's 
responses to these tasks; their screen im^es rexval shami concerns as wrK as com¬ 
petition fororiginalitv and inventiveness. 

We find (his hhtorical mumcnl in the Southern T*afig, a local regime which 
lasted about fortv j'uars from 917 to 97S A.D. Relatively tnsigtuhcant in Chinese 
pulitkal history, this short lived dynasty comrihuted a great deal to (be country’s 
cultural legacy. In its small court, the twilight of the great T'vig empire graduall) 
favleii into a private relinement of the most exquisite elegance. Its last rukr, Li Yu 
(r. 9b I -7S). was himself a celebrated poet and a famcNis ennnotsscur of all kinds of 
art. His court nourished a grncratson of Influential artists, \<ho were either native 
soulhvrnvf^ or ha<l flv<J from the north to find refuge in (he more peaceful south. 
Students of OuiKsc art arc familiar w ith their names: the landscape painters Tung 
Yuan and Chu-|an. (he ilower-and-bird painter Hnii Hsi. and figure pauiters Chou 
Wen-chu, Wai^ Ch’i-han, Ku Hung'chung, Wei Hsien. and Chao Kan. Some of 
them direcdv uiHuenced Sung court art; others were later ccinsidcrcd forebears d 
literati paintn^ OnK verv few of their woriLS hav'C survived, however. Even some 
‘mavlcrpiecn* attributed (o them have been proven to be later copies or rework 
ingx; their value as reliable historical evidence has been seriously cpieslioned. but 
instead of abandcnixig these copie s and reworkings, I vvani to discover elements of 
the original works they preserve, as well as traces of the historical situations In 
which (Ih: originals were crealed. Mv method, as I have just proposed, is to identify 
pictorial motifs and compositions m diese copies that reflect shared concerns as 
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well as artistic cumpeliiiun. The third purpose of this pap^r, then, is to (osc ihU 
method Hy rcTonstrueting a siimificvii aspect of SouihcYn T'ang art lately based 
or Uler marcrials. 


Mode !: Hcrfttis in a Sarraiivt Handscfo/I 

The Vr^ht £r)rrrT<»n<Dem tff Han a composition aiirihuicd to the SuulJiern 

T'ang court painter Ku Hung-chung but probaM* refaihioned in die Southern 
Sung» best illuminates how wTem im^es help construct ^pave, regulate a temporal 
set^uence, and orient the gaae in a hanJmJ/ painting <Rg I 

In the paintings opening section, ihc host, Han Ha*tsai. wearing a tall black 
cap, is seated on a <lat« with an hunored guest In a red robe. The room is crosvded; 
it is filled voth people and is crKlosed hr Funulure and patnied vi*al1 panel* on all 
sides. Member* of the company are rigid and formal; cv«*ryonc s attention is cun* 
eentrated upon a girl playing a p'l-p'o-ptiw. A large screen separates dus scene 
from the lecontl section, w'hich coniams two episodes—a dance scene and a bed* 
room scene—smodtil)' L'onnected by two female figures «'ho have |U5t left the lie* 
ing room tv retire to a back chamber. The armuspherv becomes mrirv relaxed. Han 
Hsi’isai appears as a drummer In (he dance scene, and is accompanied by four 
women on a huge couth-bed in the bedroom scene. The informalItv U further 
devetope<l in thr third settiun, which is encloseil hy two screens on both stdes. 
With his garment booriihly tinbutivnerl, Han HsbUal li cnpwlng a musical perfor* 
mance and the display of feminine beautv. The change of mood again leads us to the 
fourth and last srsllon, m which the cimlaci between men and wtnnen beiumcs 
Intimate, while Han Hsi*tsai stands in the middle watehlng. ’fhe room Is now 
"rmptv" frum the first section to this last section, the furnishing has been gradu* 
ally reduced while the intimacy between ligures has been iniensified. Tlte 11 lustra> 
tions gradually change from descriptive to implicit, and their menage hecotnes 
Increasingly ambiguous and open to interpretation. The painting gradually deepens 
in eroticism, traiuforming the speciator inlo a itiyeur. 

Although Osvald Siren has aaaerted that *am attempt to formulate hard and- 
fait rules for the .^>alial design m a pieture Hke this would be futile.*^ the painbiig 
clearly combines (wo modes of spatial representation, both utilning (he screen 
im^e SA Its chief compositional aid. The firiit nmde srrvTs to crHMturt Self-Con* 
uinrd units (fig. 16. k>: the second mode aims to link these units into a continuum 
(Hg. I€.3b], The artist boldly used large, flat screen panels lo cut (he hurirontal 
composition; he also carefully hinted that Mich partitions arc by no means ahwilutc. 
We see tiiat in the opening scene, a maid is emerging from behind a screen to peep 
at (he par tv in front, and that each of'the three screen* whkh septfair the four sec* 
tions delicately oi'erlaps with a flgurc bekpnging lo the nest section, Evrn more 
telling, between the last two scenes a wiTman is speaking to a man across a screen; 
she point! in the oppiHite direetlon and *ccrm to he beckoning him into the back 
quarter. These details create dvnamism, linking uidatcd scenes into a continuous 
pictorial plane, pist as in a miuacal cumpusilion. lies cross bar Imc^, connecting 
srparated notes into a continuous melody. 
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Btii these screens not <mi)v siruciure pictaruJ pUcci thcv also regulate a Tcm* 
pnral vievtcng seiqueacc bv puncniatir^ the spectator $ motion oT unrollmg the pic¬ 
ture surface, Prc^rlv vie^‘ed, the painting would be gnduaJlv unrolled and would 
cKhibit onit one wetion at a rime. The spectators experience is. quite literally, a 
ioumey into Han H&j*tsai s deep mansloo. He penco'ates lasers ofscseeiu to unveil 
the secrets they cunceal. Ku 1 lung-chung's screens thus work perfectly with the 
handscroll formal, an extreme form of whai I tail the "privale medium*' of visual 
art; txiJy a single spectator can manipulate its movement and such pliysical manipu¬ 
lation depenrU on his psvcholc^ical response to the painted inuges, Su Shih 
(10)7-1 lot) once remarked on a handscroll of inferior 4|ualicv: ‘One gets tired 
after lookii^ at a painting like this for jurt a few feel!* * Kis words reveal an impor* 
lanr impulse in reRning the art of the handscroll: since a full presentation of a long 
handscroll depends on the speciatur's rnthusiasm ami ci^agemrnt (l.e.. his desire 
10 see the entire pauiiing and hence hk labor and patience to unroll the scroll to the 
endf, the exposed image* dmuM always fulfill a <lua] function. On the one hand, 
these images should be expressive on their own; on the other, they ^ould be 
“seductive* and stir ihe viewer's interest In Uw folluwii^ secUon. vvhich Is still 
rolled up. The unspoken question—“What's next^—is t>p|ca) of a handscroll and 
iun acquire endJem varialinns, wluir the sense id subtense must always be achieved 
by dilation. Reviewed tn this light, the screen Images in \igfu fnimainnirm grner* 
air a censr of secrecy and suspense: they a1w*ays exhibit and ctmceal at the same 
time, andalwats allude to things hidden and unseen. 

Our analvsis of the ssreen images In .Sight h/xercuimwM gratlually shifts from 
their structural mies in the painting in (heir psychtilngical Impacx on the viewer^ 
an impact that generates a voyeurisric gate. For John Cllu, *The characteristic 
voyeurklic atlilude in cinema U that of wanting to see whai happens, to see thingj 
unroll It demands that these things take place for ihe ipectaior, arc olTered or 
dedicated to the speciator, and in I hat sense implies a lonsrnt by (he rcprrsenlaiion 
(and the figures In it) to the act of being watched,*^ Tlie same words can be said of 
Sighf LnwiointMTH' the painting's handscroll format guarantees the privacy neces* 
ury for a voveur; Ks movii^ surfacx has the poienhal to realise the dedre of'want¬ 
ing to see what happens, to see (hmgs unroHii^.* Tliere Is abo a strong sense of sep¬ 
aration between the spectator and (he spectacle. The painted figures are aJl de^ly 
alnorbed in their own acts and never raise tJieir eyes towards the oiJocdier. In this 
way, they consent to a silent perforsnance for a secret watchii^ eye. 

It has been st^gesled that “distance* is esaential for a voiour as well as for a 
cinema spectator.* But in this argument “dislance'' h understood In a physical sernte 
as an empty space .w*paraUng the object and the eye; tbe spectaKv must “take care 
to avoxi beu^ loo close to or too far from tbe soeen.*^ This physical gulf is mini* 
miied, if not completeK dismissed, in the ncwuig of a handscroll. which instead 
creates a tension between iookii^ and louibing. On the one hand, the painted 
scene in N'l^hf fMcrramawm rejects the viewer's direct participation; on the other, 
the view'cr must phy^icaUv handk* the scroll whkb bear* these scenes.*^ The distance 
required for voyeurrsiic looking thi» has to be established bv internal means in the 
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picloridl rcprcxeniatioo; and here nv rctitf n to lh«^ snvm mutif. Wiiii iu ruciL dr-fi* 
nition of p’>f>g or *^0 shield * ihc screen is an tdca] mccfonion fo separate not only 
individual scenes but also the vic^^er from the (kings being viewed. As Vi^ht 
Entfrtffinmfni unrolletl the siessers motiun and xsoci an* perindiLallv bl<^^K*d by 
screens Mith painted opaque panels, which comunily readjust the viewers reU* 
tion.'ihip to the picture - reasserting their distance, preventii^ evoesive proximity, 
and creating concrete measures for the degree of aitachmenl and detachment 
between the spectator and the pkture. As in NVWi Ting-vun s (SI )?-S70) poem *A 
Night Banquet," here a screen functions as a barrier, but a barrier that opens auto- 
mahcally upon recelvn^ the suyeureUc gaae: The lung hairpins, a pair of dr^on- 
f)ies tn her dangling locks; / Where the green Tields end and hilk slant, painted 
screens open.. ."* 

The screens in fMeriJ/oDMU enclose both men and women, whose reU 
tltmship gradually changes, and this c'hangmg relaUtiruhip cunManily redefines the 
subject and inject of voveuriatic looking Laura Mulvey's famous formula, Nkoman 
as image, man as bearer ol' (he look,**'^ i-an be best applied to the pamting s begin* 
ning section, in which Han Hb*tsai and has male guests all fix their eyes on a female 
guitar player CompIdrU isolated, (he musician pa«avcly rceeive<c and convenes 
(he Intense looks from the male assembly, Coosisteni with the stroirs unrolling 
motion, this inlernal male ga/e extends and directs (he external ga/c uf the spccta* 
tor. The lollowing sections repeat this initial compnaiUon. Itut the actit'e/paasicc 
heterosexual division Is blurred. Han VIsi'tsai U nu longer the "bearer of (be look" 
but himself becomes part of the ptaorial spectacle, either performing music or 
Ntanding with his body exposed. This second representational mode is again 
reversed in the la«t scene, in whh’h Han Hsi*l»ai resume* his role a* the "bearer of 


the look," but m a very diflerrnt way from the beginning section. He now appears 
as a secret voyeur within the pictorial represcnialion; staivling among men anil 
women engaged in Hitimate phy sical contact, hi* presence nevertheless goes unno* 
(iced. There is clearly a psvcholugical '‘dislaiH'c*' separating him a» a walchcr from 
the figures he watches. His posHson and ga/e thus duplicate ihose of the spectat<ir. 
Un the other hand, he can dott "mirror* the spcciaiur, l>ccaUM’ hr mufi cuntinur 
to ignore the ^lectator in order to sustain the latter s vtivcunAlr garc. 

This reading HnaJly brings us to (be famous stori which narrates the paJnUng’v 
creation; 


Ku Hung-chung was From south China and served (hr Southern T'ang 
emperor Li Yii (r. 961-75) as a omrt painter. A chilled artist, he w'as par* 
dcularly good at portr^ing figures. At that time Han Hsi-tui, u*ho hekl 
the oflWc of internal Secretary, was illustiious and all his acquamlanLvs 
were from the hereditary* nobility. Han was obsessed with beautiful 
singing girls and held endless night drinking parties. He imposed no 
restraint on his guests, who mixed with his ladies, ihnuling in wild excite* 
ment. Flis reputation for induJgcnce spread both inside and outside the 
court. 
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Q Yu. the Southern T'ang emperor, valued Kan Hai-esai’s talent as a ktalevmati 

ing aUc io fice I Ian's famous 
parties with hb own rves. So he sent his court painter. Ku Kung'duug, as a decec* 
live to Han's night entercai/imems, instructing him tu recreate everything he saw 
there based on his memorv. The painting, the Vight tnunanMan ^ Han Hit~uai. 
nas then made and presented to the throne. * ^ 

Wrhceo a centurv later, this record reconstructs the painting's creadon from a 
particular point of view. tnucad of documenting true events, it personifies the 
v't^euristic gaze inherent to the painting as identifiable historical Rgures, Ku Hung- 
chu>^ the artist and U Yu the patron are both said to embody this gare but in dif* 
ferent wi^s. Ku peeped into Han Hshtsai's inner charabers; all ^m^es in Itis paint 
ing were supposedly ‘Tiased on kn mesnorv.* But U was *alde to see Han's parties 
vcith hks own eyes^ bv looldf^ at the picture. also assume this second position. 

Modf 2: 7ht “XhwiWe Satert*and ^ofUd /WuTji»//Wi£u«ifln 

One oC the n>t«t purziing compnsiUons in Chinese art history, the /Xiu^lr $<rttn 
(ch'ung p'^y was invented fsy Chou Wen chu. a fellow artist ofKu Hung chungin 
the Southern T'ang court. Chou's original painting haf< long disappeared and only 
later copses of it exist. In one of these copies, in the Freer Gallery of Art (5g. 
16.4), four men ttimprisc a drcular duster in the foreground and are playing or 
watching a ganvr of cheae: a servant*boy is standing alongside in attendance, like 
jV|^ gmeneinawM. this assesnbl^e is eentered on a hcarde<l man wearing a tall 
black hat. whose Ulentily as the host b suggested hv his focJ position, distinct cos* 
tume. and rather severe expression. BchmH him » a large, single-paneled screen, 
on whkh a ilomcslic scene is presented, a bearded man. possildy the master in the 
reception hall, has now retired into a more relaxed atmmphcrr ^t 1 ended by four 
women, he ia reclining on a platform coisdi. Two of the women arc preparing his 
l>e<l beside (he couch; one is delivering a Nanket, and iJk* other is standing behind 
the master awaiting orders. This second group of figures is again framed by a 
screen, W'hosc tripartite leav'd* are decorated with a landscape. 

The designer deliberately confused the viewer, who is led to believe (hat the 
ilomestk scene painted on the screen is part of the real w'orid portrayed in the 
painting. The coosistent oUk)uefieas of both "real* and '‘painted* furniture plat¬ 
forms, beds, tables, and the chessboard—guide the viewers gaK Into (he distance 
without interruption, and the reduced sire pT the "paintcvl” figure* anil objects on 
the screen suggest their npnoteucsx. The viewer, who k pre.<unublv positioned In 
the living room w'itb iJw cbess plavers and their audience, seems to see through the 
•(crecn into an inner clumber, perhaps the master bedroom in die same bouse. 
Chou Weo-cfau must bav-e designed this visual trick very consciously: the ivvn side 
ponds of the tripartite screen inskle (he «ingle-paneled souen differ in width, and 
the angle of (heir pivots is determined From the viewer's exact standpoint. This 
design is iUogica] because such diagonal pivoting cwulil only be seen if this Iriparliie 
screen were a three-dimensional object rather than a Hat image painted on the first 
screen, hut this'niislake'* makes sense because wc are decciv'edby thetrkk. 
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A numb<:r of ancu^i record t)ui Chou W«i»-chu too punted i version of 
Night Entertainmm ^ han Ha-uai —(hat he. like Ku Hung-rhung, also rcc«is«d U 
Yu's order to depict Han s private Hfe. Wliether this reiwd is rcliahle or not. U 
ma^ shed light on the reiaiiooship bctM'ecn Chou s DotMt SfHtn and Kus 
Enrerreinioent. Reslewed in light of Hgs. 16.Sa and 16.Sb, the two paaiiings' sul^ect 
matter is surprinrigl^r similar. The ililTerencc lies mainU in representation: Ku s 
incerlockc^ “iVaRtes” ^spear as superimposed '^ames* in CYtoti s work. Tho male 
gathering at (he boginning of Ku’*! painting is removed (u the furegruund in Chou 
Wen-chii’s picture, agaimt a "mnsparenr* screen which alloves the viewer (o see 
the ‘hedroom* scene pamted in the second section of the hsndscroll. The lirst two 
sections of Ku Hung’chung^s handscroll are thus condensed into a suigk^frame pic 
ture, Trchnicaflr, dos transformaiuin is achieved bv changing the form and function 
of screen inuges. All screens in Ku Htu^'chung s handtcpoU are solid pieces of fur* 
nilurc, pla<rd perpentiM'tiUrlv to the painting s plane wrt'ace and Iwaring opaijue 
pamted panels. As such, these screens ditkie a horirootal space and regulate the 
morion of unrallit^ a handscroll, Chou Wcn*chuV MTcens, on the other hand, are 
perfectly parallel to the picture plane, and no longer resist the spectator's ga 2 e. In 
other words, (o turn their pamteH facts Into illunona these scrertu must aatTiCice 
themselves as solid objects. Thei must bcconw empo w’indow s open onto empty 
w^ridowa; only their solid frames rrnuin to ililTrrmtialc the painted scenes and to 
separate the viewer from these scenes. While Ku Hung chungs smtns separate 
and Imk a scries of framn in a moving picturr, C'kou Wen'chu s siTcen* are them* 
selves fnmti that index different st steins of reference In a single representation.*^ 
Ku'i picture ro^uirm physical hawllmg; Cltou s picture oeilv enenur^e* the prne* 
iration ol the gaac. W'hat Chou Wen chu has iransTormed. ibcrefore, Include not 
only painted see Acs hui aJv>thr painling mciiium ami the wav nf view li^ 

In ancient Chinese writings, the ^Double Screen." and in particular ihe first 
•creen bearing female image*, are rei'erred to as huim, which lus three different Ihji 
interrelated meanings: illusion, lUusionism. and magical tranTformailon. When 
uscil in the ‘lense of d/islen. the term denotes lerLsimdiCude in rcpresenlalion: the 
spectator feels he Is seeing an actual object or space, but knows dearh what he is 
looking al is a picture. The undcrlving notion h (henTnre the <luaiism of hiufl arvi 
(htn ("rpal" i*r “realties^")—an illusorv pictorial image mirrors rcalili and thus 
opposes reality. fl/u»lonlio. on (hr other hand, confuses and dismisses such dlsllnc 
cions: b> empiuving certain nKtlia or Uvhniijuo, (he artist is able to deevisT not 
'folv the viewer's oe hut also his muHl, at kasl Irmp^irarilr. ’JTir sirwrr is persuaH 
ed to take the painted for the real. In litcralunr, an illusionistjc Image often Inicomes 
the subicct of a mfgka} iMiu/brnef ion that brings an inanimate figure to bfe. 

Differing from many illusinnitiiL pinlings in Western art htstory wtuch have 
been linked to pictorial realism.** illavkitusni never led to the dommancT of repm* 
scntational art in Imperial China. Rather, it remauied an isolated artistic style fre¬ 
quently associated with two specific conventions; the screen as a "framuig" device 
and the female image hs the i>bycc« beii^ fnmed. Illusionisra is thus t^ten consad* 
ered a propertv of a particular object or medium—the painted serren, especially 
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the 'screen wicb women’s im^es” {(fcih nit p'ing-fing)-*^ A persistent theme in 
ancient Chinese tales is (hat a woman potlra)r«..d on a screen ccxiUI come In life; (he 
Chinese version of Pvgmalion's mvih w'as invented in this partictilar context. 
Whereas in such stories the screen plan's a cencal role in romantic Uis«. in other 
taies the belief m the magk power of a painted scree n invokes (error. The fear is 
that (he OATicr of a screen might lose control over his illusionistlc ladies. Since hr 
pgasesses and Lvntmis these images only with hU gare, <Langcr arises when he falls 
asleep and becomes lempenrily powerless: the painted women come alive, not in a 
romance but m a nightmare.** ^uch a "dangerous* s creen with women's tmages 
could even become a political portent to presage dynastic decline Transmitted 
from one regirtH* to another, it w’as always linked with n^tmarc, death, disorder, 
and especially female dominance ewer political aflairs. lu poisonous mHurnce 
threatened not only an inditidual gentleman but the patriarchal stale,^ 

Whether romance or political satire, ihese tales reverse the relationship 
betwreen a painted screen and the ^ectator, w*ho has become extremely vulnerable 
to the bewildering power of the screen's illusionUtic devoration. Cmsecjuenlly; dih 
ferent methods were imagined lo exorcise a bewitched screen with women's 
images. The iimplccl method was lo dc»lTw it phyncallv. Another method was to 
remove it from sight: by concealing it and locking It up. a man discards his role as 
:ipettalor of the streen and thervfure hope*, to escape iu evil inAucncr. A third, 
more sophisticated strategy Is lo re*ideniify a painted Image as an image. Thus 
some norio cml with a unintrr’magical tranvrurnialion. a woman who Hax eumc 
out of a screen painting resumes Iter original place on the screen’s Hai pane). 
Unfortunately, all three solutions arc negative. In order to avo«l the danger of a 
screen painting, one has to eliminate the painting Itself‘^either It* physical exls 
terwe fdestroying the screen), ha visual impKl (concealing the svTuen), or its illu* 
skonum (reddentifylngthe wuman as a ptetorial ilhasion). 

There is one poaMiT solutJuft. but It la subjeo to a srrkr rule. Whi’n a painted 
woman become* real lo the viewer'* tm^inatlon. die must sUll be confined In a 
sealed space and must not tlirealen die viewer's ennventiotui territory. The result 
of this fantasv is a strange sc reen which, instead of being wdid and opaqur, has a 
“transparent* surface. It B*aid that King Sun Liang of Wu (r. 2S2-S8) tmcc ordered 
an estremclv thin glass screen made for him, NSlien he Iteld parties cm cool and 
clear nights, be would set the screen up in the muonliglit and ask his four most 
favored concubines to sit Inside. "Watching the ladies from outude,* die anecdote 
goes, “there seemed no separation between them and the guesb; only the women's 
perfume was sealed insade .*^ * 

We know that this kind of glass screen enulH not have possibly exisud in 
the third century. The question thus becomes why people imagined such a transpar¬ 
ent screen: it did not bloik one’* view and thu* did not fulHlI a screen’s basic Func* 
tinn of creating a practical eiKlosure. The answer must be that although the Une 
between the male exterior space and the female interior space had become invisi- 
bfe, the separation between the two space* w'is still there and could be mcntalH* 
envisaged. The advantage of this screen was that it not onlv divided these two 
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Kpace^, but al»o dllo«ed peuple to see into both of them. It commoolv under* 
nood in irdditiopdl China that women in a huuaebold wtre not »uppo^ to be 
exposed on a public ocevkm, even In front of the master s male guests. Hus Mec- 
dote ofTera a compromise ber>s«en this social resli icticei and private desire: Sun 
Liang allo^s'rd his male guests to watch hb ladies but he unable to *fccl* them, Kut 
what kind of thing can unij' he '*seen* but not The answer is clear: a painting. 

In fact, what Sun Liang showed or intended to sho«* to his guests were not hU eon* 
sorts, but their *portraiu* insxle the screen's frame. 

No matter whether Chou Wen*chu*s painting was inspired bv Sun Liangs 
screen, it wu <lesigned to fulfkll the same task. The painlmg's subject is the life <^4 
man. who is engaged in both the inner life of the boudoir and the male external 
wor]<i. or these (wo images, hnwwer, onlj' his social presence is represented as 
‘Vealily" in the painting; his piiate life can only be shown as an illusion—a ^ini 
ing* w ithin'paintmg." 

Mode J: The l.tinduape S<run unJ ihe ^the Mtnd 

Our third Southern T ang painung. Coihtmg Tran, was made by Wu^ Ch'i han. a 
contemporary of Ku Hung*chung and Chou Wen*chu and also a *Painler*in* 
Attendance” in Li YuV court. The fisMin he faifmng Coruk^ue. however, dltiin* 
guisheti him from the other two court painters and described him as a '‘scholar 
artist”: “He liked to paint mmmtain forests and deep valleys, hermits among cUlTs 
and reclusive diviners; (his worksf bear no duA (of the human world| and have 
nothing to du with the taste of an urltan marketplace.*^^ Unlike Ku Hung*clning 
and Chuu Wcn*uhu, who nufnU painted portraits of (heir myal patrons and court 
ladies, Wang Ch'i han depicted sub)rcis such as*A lofty (imtlcman* or *Ar>oenl 
Worthies.*^ * His only surviving painting. TetU in Nanjing University ((%. 

16.6). reveals the same literali intrreM. 

The paintings main figure is a scholar sittil^ behind a small desk at the lower 
right corner of the rompo^km. A pile of books, hrushrs. and an open scroll on 
the desk seem to suggest that he ia in the mkUc of writing. But insleail of coocen* 
tracing on his work, he is absorbed in the idle act of picking his ear (the painting is 
ibererore .Hometimes called ^on Cbentr^ hu £or), A servant hov has jun entered the 
mom and seems to be reporting some trivul matters tn his day dreaming master. 
Both the awkward positioning and the mundane content of this scene de emphasue 
Its importance. The focus of the painting are two juxtaposed images an the center 
of the composition •an enormous screen slretching across the full width of thr 
picture and a large kTW table in front of the soecn. The artist must have deliberate 
)y portrayed the scholar in fine bnishwork, while using botd lines and dark ink to 
delineate the seven's unusually thick frartic and the table’s stror^ and sturdy 1^. 
'The dominance of the screen asid the table is thus established by muJl(|de factors: 
their central position, stzr, weight, and the drawing style. 

The rvgnificancr of these two objects also lies in the ini^es diev bear. The table 
supports books, sonlU, and a strii^cd nnitical Instnoncnt—all typical parapbenia 
lia of a learned scholar. The screen, on the other hand, is painted with a panoramic 
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)4r>dtC4p«—terdant peaks soariag ^>ove lakes, willow trees growing on river 
banks, and a remote tnountain range half-hidden in rniaB and clouds. The focal 
image of ibis landscape, a country villa on Icrel ground at (he foot of the high 
peaks, appears on the screen i central panel. The jisiilapoatioo of die screen and 
the table oHers a number of dues for reading the paoiHng. It is possible that the rwo 
groups of images—those on die table and on die screen—highlight die two main 
aspects of the scholar’s life: the boi^s and muscal inslnimcnt indicate his refined 
intellectual activiries; the rural landscape and the thatched villa svmbullae his 
retirement Into the wiUlcmcss. U is possible (hat the landscape, which appears 
almost like real scenerr b^iind the screen’s "trafttparent" panels, reflects the schol¬ 
ars mind: ^noring his routine ''Indoor* w'ork, he imagines a place in die wilder¬ 
ness. It is also possible that these inw^s imply a narrative. The sc^wlar is about to 
take a )oumcy: be has packed a few arlicies—totne books and a muscal instru¬ 
ment on the table; he is sitting there waiting: the servant boy has come to report 
that the carriage ts ready; and ihc desdnabon of his journey is the villa painted on 
the screen. 

Although it U difficult to decide which reading is closer to Wang Ch’i•Han's 
original plan, all these readings result from his choice to fc^e a direct relationship 
between a scholar and a landscape screen. I say 'choice* because be rejected two 
other contemporary modes of screen images exemplified by Chou Wen-ckC s 
Oavbh Sentm and Ku Hung*chuRg*s Nighr £fir«fr«iiA«ie«ii. Although the screens In the 
MlgAr EmerttfinowM are pintrd with moiuiulns and trees, these scenes are namlanl 
Interior decoration without apparent rrlationdilp to (he figures and evenu in the 
painili^ Although one of the two screens m Chou Wen chus pkmre bears a land* 
scape, this screen Is secondan* and serves as a backdrop for the gentleman and His 
ladks portrayed on the first HTeen. War^ Ch'bhan's choice, (herefore, is to disas¬ 
sociate the image of a landscape w re c n from mlerior decoration, story telling, or 
illuvionism, and to uk It Instead as a cultural symbol and a visual meUphur, It Is 
symbolic because It stgnincs a Kholars mdivtduality and spiritual ftredom; It Is 
metaphoric because it provides an unspoken message with a concrete pictorial 
form. This is eaactlr how this work was appreciated by its scholarly audience, 
Manv distinguished literati added itdupbims to the painting, 7l>e three earliest writ¬ 
ers, Su Shlh(IO^IIOl). SuCb'e (10)9-1112), and Wang Hrien< 1048-1104?), 

were all Sung leading scholars and noted advocates of llteratJ arts. Tltcir reading of 
(be painting is characterized by intimaev and self* engagement. Wang Hslcn, who 
happened to have had an earache carlsrr, sdendTied himself widi die painted scholar 
and found the landscape on the screen a metaphor for enlightenment. 

Of course, Wang Ch'i-han w*as not the first peracui who perceived nature as 
the image of a lofty, schotarh mind this idea had emerged as soon as the art of 
landscape painting began. To the Buddhtsl recline Tsuf^ Ping f37$-443), moun¬ 
tains were sacred and ctnhodietl divme wisdum and moral principles, and freedom 
meant that his own spirit me^ed into diem. When his infirmities no longer 
allowed him to mediute in real landscapes, Tsung Ping traveled in His mind 
through painted scenery. It is recorded in his biography that on the walls of his 
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ch^ber he depicted al) the mountains that be bad visited in his lifetimf. I le told 
bis friends: *I strum rnj lute with iucb Jbree because 1 want all the mountains to 
resound...Tsung chamber has ]oog sintx disappeared. Bui a tomb exca¬ 

vated recently sheds light on his lost painiif^. Located at Lin'hsu in present'dav 
Shantung i'rosmee. the burial is dated to SSI during the Northern Ch*i rule 
(S50- S77), though the deceased. Ts'id Fen, spent most of his cflkial life in the 
Eastern Wei court ($34-SS0), The mural appears as a painted sooen surrounduig 
the tomb chamber, with its eight rectangular panels depicting a series of gentlemen 
(or manifestations of a single gentleman) m nsture.^^ The ehsef landscape eletnenu 
include strange rocks and tall trees, reminiscent of Tsung Pmg s sacred landscape in 
which “grotttKd peaks tower on high and doudy roeesis mass in depth.* Bui a roore 
crucial factor connectii^ this screen with Tsung Pings lost murals is the harmo* 
nious relation<ih[p between man, naturr, literature, and muse. Whether componng 
a poem or playing a lute, a Bgure portrayed on this screen finds peace in his arts as 
well as in thr transit landscape. I le u content and s e ems to be <lreamii^: has eyes 
are shut and hh> gentle facial expreMioii rellecu inward c*)ntem]dauon. Without 
much difficulty w can trace this image to the portraits of the U*<a Hbrthwr «f the 
Aenhee In both cases, a Chinrae intellectual is rTpresenied as a refined indi* 

>idual who finds personal freedom in self eitpresslon and unspoiled nature. 

The tradition of the scholarly "landscape scTcen” continued Into the T'ang and 
found Its chief representailve, not nsrpriiingl). m the tjuinteuentJal sdnlar painter 
Wang Wcii (70(^761), Wang’s reputation a» a poet and painter was inseparable 
from hi» passion for the Wang*ch’uaA ViUa, has country estate which he de s cribed 
repeatedly in both Images and words. Tbe T'ang art historian Chu Ching hstian 
(9th century) saw a version of Wang's Wang'C'h’uan Villa painting In C1i'ang*ans 
Temple of a Thousand Blessings (Ch’IcnTu sau). and considered its powerful land¬ 
scape imagery a direct reflection of the artisl's toAv mind: ".Muunlaiiu and valleys, 
crowded close, turned this wav and that, while clouds and water streamed by. Hh 
conceptions left the dustv, everyday wtirld behind, and mantis grew from his 
hrush-tip.”^^ Chu did not document the painting's form, howrv^. It k Chang Huai- 
kuan (active 7l3-74i), a contemporary'o1 Wang Wn, who recorded that the paint¬ 
ing was painted on a screen in the temple s West Hagoda Prccioci. 

While Wang Ch'i*han's LoUmtrtg Issu clearly foilow-rd these precedenu, it also 
inspires) many iatcr works of the same genre. The best of these portrays the famous 
Yuan literati painter Ni Taan <f3Qt-l3?4> in front of a landscape screen {fig. 
16.7). The life ofNi Tsan lus been well studied and need not be repeated here.^^ A 
more relevant issue is his painting style which, though also writ known, provides a 
key u» umierstaniimg the landscape screen, Rare among Cliincse painters. Ni Tsan 
insisted on a sii^le subject, a single stvle, and even a single cumposition throughout 
the later part of his life. The groat majoritv of hia paindf^ follow a simple pattern: 
a rher bank in the foreground, surmounted by a few undemourisbed trees; a Iwad 
stretch of water; and earthy hills beyond. The result ts a disjointed composition 
which destroys an> sense of real space. When one of Ni Taan's friends pamted diis 
portrait far him In the 1340s, he thus perceived the master and his art as two halves 
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of a whoJe. He depicted (he ph^-sical Ni T&an as tbo(^h he were thinking about 
composing a painting. i^oMing a brush m one band and a piece of blank p^cr in the 
olher> Ni Tsan U sealed mooonless, his face expressionless. His eyes are vaeant and 
he gaTcs steadily heforc him. hU mind has been uansported to a place bevond the 
oiundaae world-•• a place reflected on the screen behind him. It Is a landscape 
painted in Ni's unjquc slyie. JiuKaposcd with Ni Tun’s i^iysical likeness, it reveals 
NiTsao’sinner and moreesvDiial eustencc. 

Coda: The "Pute Screen' 

This porlraii of Ni Tsan, howei'er, is also the last painting in which a landscape 
screen relWu an individuaJ mind. A more general phenomenon rnmt the Sung to 
Ming was that the landscape screen gradually lost its speciBc connections with 
Ulerafi. No Inr^er an exclitsive symbol of achoUn. It was employed indi«iTiminate* 
ly in represenulions of any figure: secular or sacred, scholar or comtnoner, man or 
woman. This pictorial motif was populanred and standardired; its meaning was 
'emprlecT and reinvented. On the other hand, this process of proliferation forced 
scholar artists to cry cten harder to escape being assimilated into the general cub 
ture, for the essence of iHerati art lav tn inlellmluallrali<>n and self'dlfTerentiatinn. 
The new Images produced throu^ such attempts, however, could never escape 
popularisation and were inoitahlv adaplnl by painters outside lltarati circles. 

It is no coincidenev that when Images of the landscape screen prevailed in soci* 
ety, amateur llieraii artwts found attraction in a chaste, white screen (u-p'ing). 
Such screens appeared in the later works of Wang Mrng (ca. I )01- I38S) (fig. 
16.8) and wxre also favored by* his coniemporaries Mi«h as Chao Yuan (d. after 
inS), Chen Chu*yen (ca. IlM-before 1}7I), and Hsit Pen (active ca. 
I Ml . I )97). Some early Mmg amateur palnim continued thU tradlumi, but It way 
Wen Cheng*ming (1470»ISS9) of the mid*Ming who made (his image a firmly 
estabihhed pictorial convvntJon In liierui paiMlng (fig 16.9). Both Wmg Mcng 
and Wen ('hrng*ming favorrd a pair of thatched huts, each containing a white 
screeo. This seems to del^ratcly echo a poem wrlnen by Po Chu l in the 
ninth century, entitled "The Pure Smens": 

I bvfh tf ihauhed hut under Interne Burmr AmIi; 
f plated two saeenf beiuie ihe ms and ecu nib. 

Ertry ntght. th^ rend the maenlight infc ^ reeei; 

Eretv eomiog. tbej sarrovnd me like ebiu dautb 
long hoee I evArrtfed a oMe grtek; 

Inna and outer, an hnvi dfiJ^yiNi, lArsrrsrA. 
tejieet eath ethae'i hrilhante. 
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()A, sm€ns, iojva srr that is the paloft dncf ihe houxs^greoi lof^ 

SftrtM Oft inoJe ^ 

7h9it OK <jnc*D{n/ vifA cham <^fe»Bch, mhtd tuh iooiher-t^-p^l. 
mth shining auea sheets alioched. 

Those ase ewhfl^ished miA fire aeiols oftd the S^m Tteaswa, 
which miryie logethei and r^ret one oaalheT 

Tht eyet ^the rtth art onfy deh^ed bt such tertt/u; 

They can shep peacefully only when surnunded fy i/m. 

fiui By pun screens Oh. my screetts- 

Im'i it shat things have their own oatuce ond me^ 

You hart nothing but Hooden bone and a paper Jote. 

Where con you but ny thatched hut? 

For Po Chii'i u wtll as Tor NVan^ Mcng ind Wen Cheng^ming, a pure Mrecti js 
Ideallied u their aoulnuic or double, k b humble In appearance, and au it emimd* 
its a sciiolar's noble spirit; It Is plain and while, and so il can reflect moonlight and 
resemble dnatltig clouds, both traditional symboli of Mature. Hul could dus litcrall 
‘'pure acrecn" escape the appropriation of pillar culture!’ Some peters indeed 
triud to preserve ita literati hleniitv even when they ihcmseUes had gone mmmer* 
dal. Thus T’ang Yin (UTO^ISM) accompanied hu "Kholarly*' <eir<portraits only 
with plain screens (fig 16 . 10 a). Mow’cvtr, when he employed hinorlcal figures to 
allude to his love afTalrs Mith beautiful singli^ girls, he surrounded the figurev with 
screens painietl with colorful landscapes or tinners and lurds (hg 16. Ids). For a 
profcBsional artist such as Yu Ch'iu {active ?nd half oT 16th century), however, a 
plain screen became a universal prop etjuallt appropriate for depictions of scbolarly 
gatherings and semi’erotic drawings of beautiful women. The image of the pure 
screen thus repeated the fate of the landscape screen to become a general property 
oi' Chinc!«c culture. With its white, undcctsraied surface, it also pul an end to the 
painted screen as a '‘palncing>w ilhin•painting.*' 
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The Continuity * Spatiai Composition in S,ung and )u<jn 
landscape Painting 

Ogawa Hiromitsu 


From Cortttnuny hjrm to the ContiniM/ Spctiol Com^itwn 
Ki, \ have a^iued elsewhere, new Sung and Vuan land^ape paintings w'cre some' 
rlincs created by rearranging prrcKiMJng compositional schemes, or bv adopting 
sections cf these schemes that conrained expmsive moriTs Tlus applies esparially 
to the masterpieces of Southern Sung landscape painting—Mt Tu-jen’s 
(1074-11 SI) Chuify UaunioiM handvndl, dated 11 in the OeveUnd Museum of 
Art, Mu-ch’l’a (active I ich ceD(ury> Bpemng Gh» vm o iff the Necu 

Museum in Tokyo, afxl 1.1 T’angs (ca. I070a-ca. \ ISOs) HTAd in the Aoer Am\d 7m 
thousand VoJieys. dated M 24. m the National PaJace Museum, Taipei, and his double 
hanging scroll laodteopes^ in the K^d*iii, In Kyoto.* 

In this preseniation I would like to expand on this diesis by denmnscrating that 
(his same phenomenon can be ol>served in an even broader range of Sung and Yiian 
landscape paintings. To carry (his out. my paper necessaiily adespu a more cosnpre 
henstvc viewpoint that takes mto accounl the activities of Ms lHi*|en and Li T’anga 
enntemperurirs in the second half of the twelfth century, including both literati and 
Aademv painters. Commenrlng w’lth a close analysts of the particular cases of Ml 
YiJ*jen and IJ T’ang, ami then expanding to cunsidcr other painterK, 1 hope to con* 
tribute to the establishment of an even more comprehemitr schobriy thesis eon* 
cerning (he cutillnuitv of spatial tomposilliMi in Chinese landscape paintli^ 

Furthermore. 1 wouh) like to expand on Toda Tebukes ihrsb ormcvmmg fig* 
ure painting, presented In his classic study The Contintiitv of Form in Chinese 
Painting*;^ rather than apply it to the examination of individual formal elements m 
figure painting, however, I shift the focue to the .^tial compositioA of landscape 
paintings, hoping in the process to obtain a new' understanding concerning the role 
of imitation and originality in these works. 

The CoMtouUy ef Spatial Coapostuon in Chinese Landscape Painttftg—From the 
F're 0/nasfies Feriad Th/ough the Sonhem and Southern Sung. Uoa. and Chin to 
the Yuan Dynasty 

Let us refer to the reproduction of Li T'ang a IPind jb rhe Fines Amid 7«s> Thomood 
iaifeys (Itg. 17.1), where 1 have marked for em|Ju3is seven Unpoetant areas of the 
painting To bugm, the host peak mcriu close attention: wo shall not ceuiader for 
the time being the vegetabnn which isowm the peak. The same goes lor the double 
hanging scroll Laitdseofiet (fig. 17.2), dbregardir^ the autumn and winter foliage, 1 
would like to compare (he two sides cd this double hangup scroll. The base of the 
mountain m the right-hand scroll sw-eds sightly outward, while creating a descent 
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fmm the u|^)er 1cFi>)und ode of the «icroU to the l<7ver right, CAfi say the sajiie 
for the base of rtie left hand side of the mountain peak in (he scroll on the left, 
which swells outward e\‘er so sli^iJy. concludang a descent (hr mountainside 
from the upper right to lower Idt. The two sides of the mountain base form a cen* 
tral axis, which is slightly to the left of the dividon between (be scrolls. Note the 
line symmetry on both sides of this centnl axis. Ahhou^ the foot of the mountain 
base in the k(l*hand side <i the sooll is obscured from view by the waterfall, we 
can surmise—Mft^S ^ ^ ^ above the waterfall—(hat It 

continues to stretch kself outward like its counterpart on the right, together form- 
if^ almr»( csactit the base of a traperoid. 

In addition, in the right hand sooU, there is a line describing a mounuin fold 
running parallel to the ct^c of (be mountain, lb its left (here are two narrower, 
ilwtcr lines rlescribing mountain foUs. whkh aevm to run parallel to the moun* 
tain edge as well. And slightly to the lell of theae are another pair of lines, parallel 
to each other, that lu*e heen rotated dlghclv to the lefi (counterclockwise), on the 
upper lefi lund portion of the central peak. Furthermore, the rock formation on 
which we fintl the two ‘lofty personages* to the rlghi of the waterfall in the 
lapdsKo^. corresponds to the rock formation halfway up (he host pak in Wtnd m 
the him. Thus, the ct>inpntttional Amenta of the central paks in both works cor* 
respond to each other. As I have argued elseu*hm. ibis correspondence can also hr 
1 'Mw cMb illustrated in the six other marked smions of the central pak. ^ 

•onAiin. ^ >l*>a double hanging vmll landscape, then, greatly enlarges the middle and 

background paks of mod in the rino, while slightly redw’ing in scale the fore* 
ground pines, the rock base that supports them, and the precipke to the side of the 
watrrfill. Contpnailional elementi In Hind m rAr hrt*i, which emphaure the fore* 
ground much more than Fan K'uanV (d. after 1021) Truralm AmiJ Sinamt end 
.WMMMmfc in the National Fblace Museum, Taipri. arc In turn hoiught closer to the 
forcgnnmd in (he Xundirdpor. This b clearly a mull of (he plan by which (he com* 
positional motifs In these pmtii^ are arranged. 

HW in (he flno (irmly preserves the bilaieral svmmetry of the Fan K’uan tradi¬ 
tion. The svmmetrv Is evwtent starting from the central rock formation In the fore- 
gTounJ to the preripices un either side, up ihrut^ the central peak and the <il«tanl 
mountains on both the right and left. But In the iMJseafes, despite id retention of a 
host peak, (he bilateral symmelrv breaks down. The Lm)iL(iipti delicalelv rearranges 
a preexisting compoatlonal scheme, and this helps us to understand belter Its affml 
ty to the diagonal spatial arrai^cmcnl of Southern Sui^ landtcap painting. 

Eloth paintings, then, while dearh retaining the host pak, share the idea of 
building up a landscap bv arranging in (heir own way the individual expensive 
motik. The very fact that the Kd(6-ui luatbropei rearrai^ the expressive motifs of 
IkW m the Fines, or vice verxa. bnpives the existence of a ixmtmoo underli'ing I'tim* 
positional model, lb understand this model is to understand the dose relanonshlp 
of these two works. 

Large, abstract axe-cut strokes, which arc not really found m the londarapi, 
are used in all the works in the handscroll series FicAing Herhi, in the Palace 
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Mu.>ieufn, Boiling, iKou^hi to be a of Li Tang. If means that an inclination 
towanis abstraction wa.% already pcesent in Li T’ang himseir, (hen Ijindseepa cannot 
bo dated too far apart from M'ind in (hr FitHs (as, for instance, some scholars have 
suggested).^ 

Li T angs composiiiona] method, uduch constructs a landscape through vari- 
<ius arrangements of iu most mtportant eKpressi\‘e elements—the host mountain, 
the pair of pine trees—had already found early iheorenc^l expression In the paint* 
Ing treatise Lofif .lethirnm in fweas and Streami hv Kuo Hsi (active I0S4 87). the 
great m&srcr of the Northern Sung Hua*pci school of landscape painting and pre* 
cursor to Li T’ang as court painter. This theory is put into practice in his Baify 
Spring, of 1072, in the National Palace Museum. Taipei.^ 

There U aho a method of Unti*(capc cunsiruction that mrucsnusly employs self* 
Imitation* as a source of creativhy: in this method, similar compositional schemes 
or portions of similar schemes are tahen as a model, and the exprrei^e substance 
of these is changed in various ways to produce a variety of landscape expressions. 
The Cloud/ Maantolu harKbcroll of ti T’angs (ootemponn’ Mi Yu*jcn Is an eaam* 
pie of this approach. Of the four equal compositional subdivisions (A6CD) in 
C^ou^’ Mountains, the teciMul from ihc right (C) as reemphnvd m Us ink painting 
D'uom haks end Chdring (Temh, dated 11M, in the Osaka Municipal Museum. 

An anonymous Ink painting in the lokyo National Museum, latidseapt nMh Tu 
KucA’tceV Irucr'ptions, adopts the mhldle two seitions (BC*) of Chutfy Moutuaiiu to 
(he format of a pair of hailing scvolU. And. as mentioned above. Mu •ch 'i's iitrung 
CW ever a Fishing yillage, a work that is very represcnlative of ink landsi'ipr paint* 
log, exchanges the right two paxes with the left two, adfustang them ili^cly in the 
proccHs, Likewise. Mi Yii*|en s Flhuftt hah as^ C/tarisig Chuds reverses and reduces 
in 9liC (hr spatial composition of the Hsiao / 5(e«/r ih* Lan-i'ittg htftoo, in the 
National Palace Museum. Taipei, attributed to Chu*|an (active ca. 976-992). while 
appropriately rearrangii^ the motifs. The former is not, however, simply an imiia* 
lion of the latter, but instead creates something new out of the former’s spatial 
composition. 

In similar fashion, the later lanbcape virA 7u fUun /aos huerpiiMf and Stniog 
C/cir Oftr tf fiihjng FliJ^ue not siinplt bniutkins of Mi Yu*|en. Mi Yu*|en Umself 
experimented in other works wtUi the compositional structure of Chudr A/ountoint; 
he produced color and ink variatiofts im the fifty-six possible arrafigemcnls of Its 
compositional scheme, in mch painting as hah and Cieo/ing CJouJr. Other 
works that adopt these arrangements are Landteape with Tii A!uoe*(ae» /fucripciont and 
feentng (i/oir ore/ a fithlng 

Mi Yu'jen milially copied the works of Chu*jan for use as a base model, and 
from these created his own lifty>six variations on a landscape compteiUonal 
scheme. These, in turn, were self*imitated, replacing Chu-|an as models Cnr futurv 
wurks 

Li T’ang s Wmd t/i (he Pino and Lnndir^is foliow Mi Yu*}m’s methoH in 
hoks and Clearing Chuds, in that they rearrange the various eiemaits in Hsiao / SuoU 
the Lan*(’jng Frtfoce; U T’ang’s works, in laci, sclf-imjlatc ea^ other. Both paint- 
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ings, while approprbling the ume modeU, cxMne up wfdi works of a completely 
dilFerent expi'essi^e juture, in (be difTercnt media of color and ink. 

Hmwer, between Ml Yu*jen, who completclv reorganizes pictorial space, and 
Li T‘ang, who does (be same uilh motifs, there exisu a considerable discrepancy 
when II comes to detaib. The lunare cd ibe artistic conlcrt Iroin whi^ (his dis¬ 
crepancy emerged Hill be considered later oo. For now, I would like to l umlder 
the pictorial space that derives from a certain prescribed subject marter and this 
co^'er8 a ceriaio prescribed area oT painting surface. The construction of pictorial 
space actually involves the rearrangement of intermediate elemeocs i^iat I ibalJ 
call "spatial nutter* —to construct lunger and Is^er pictorial spaces * 

I would like to anal>ze this process thrm^h a considoratioo of the works of 
Htia Kuei (active ea. 1I9S-U)0), nho is srunetbingot an Intermediary between 
Mi Yu-jen and IJ T’aog. Hsia Kuei s fan painting Satitoat m the Aain. in Boston (fig 
17.3), serves as 4 starting point. Though a work in muuaiure format, Sei^hoet in the 
AaiA is coiwdcrrd the onir ealanl work definitelv attributable to Hsia Kuei.^ the 
only exception lo Suzuki Kei's "No OriginaJ Hsia Kueis* thesis." l>iU round fan 
painting, it should be noted, shares a sunilar composilnoal scheme to other works 
attributed to Hsia Kuei. such as die Tc4:yo Natmrul Museum landscape painting, 
the leaf depicting a landscape from the Hikkoen album, also in the Tokyo National 
Museum, the SeikadA Bunko Art Museum v MosnJ Bmi <m the LoU,'* and the recent 
ly introduced round fan painting Ls n dmi pc, a( die Okayama IVefectunl Muacunv 

This group of works, which tmwiiuics a siraUo portion of the total body of 
works acirihuled tn llsia Kuei, it extremely important because it employs llie same 
compoilUonal motifs as Ll T'angV paintings. If we lakv away thr background 
mouniain peaks of the righi>hand scroll of U T'sngs Koto m lattdsecf^. reverse 
(he direction in which the trees lean, keep the rock formatlnn as b, while nmpiify* 
ing and inverting the whole, we end up with a (‘ompositiunal rrscmhlancr to this 
grtwjp of muiiature Hsia Kuci-atinhuled wnrfca centered around Sailhaat in tht tsiin. 

Be that as It may. Hsia Kudsor^nalsty caimai he 4imtJ/ linked to UT*ang 
Among the scenes depicied in the handsiToll h*fvf ^ifwijrpm a Th^ihtJ Covtge. in 
(he Nelson Atkins Museum of Art, famoui for Its wlet> of expreMlon. there is the 
Mtst-Shrovd^d Aauming Sdl/. This sc’ene resembles forinaiistjcally a portion 

of the background from the fust half of I Ida Kuds handiKToll Aieum and Moun~ 
taint, hsrr ond Aramc. in the National Palace Museum, Taipei. *' From the begiiuting 
to about the middle of the handsrroll, (he foliagr and rock formations which con- 
nci't (he semes Mavniain .Horkrr. Ckar wnh lUiing .(fm and Naming Sail ^ Distani 
ShoTir are ah«Hjl the same .diape as their ciHinterparta in So/ttooi in the Aain. If we 
consider the fact that the entire background pmtiOT of the fvst half of the Straanu 
onJ AfeiiMatni handscroU is sundar to the Aiwr Abode (included In the TS^obijVtsv 
Tbikan).*^ that the ateoe depicting the bridge around the middle portion of the 
bandscroll is sundar to the Halakevama Memorial Hall Ltfisdscope. and that the rock 
formation that immcdiatclr folloH's the bridge S(«ne rrvmblev fotAwtX in the Aaan, 
we rvalbte that these painiif^ in miniature Dm mat such as SaJbooi in ihe Aoin, Aiier 
Abode, and the Hatakcyama taruheape arc not sunpk survivir^ fragments ^ a por* 



lion of i long handscroJ], nor simply imiKdoiu of such porlions, 

U is entirely apprr^tue io consider as originals those Haa Kuei anributions 
that share siTnilar spatial mailer with the handacroJls Tiee/pe Kieirf and Sirarsis 
M*>ut)iair’S. They demonstralc lhal flw Kuei adopted a painting method that coo- 
scrucied long bandacroUs by connectii^, one by ooc, these iniermedUry units or 
clusters of morrh ihai I am calling spatial marter. This method, by which a proto¬ 
typical spatial oomposiuon is rearranged lo produce new works, and which is ako 
employed in Hsia Kuei s lost £f^r .Vowt ^the oaJ Mswig can also be 

discerned in Liang K’ai's (aedre first half of 13th cenlurv) Soeor lanJujpe, in the 
Tokyo National Museum: >1 is. in fact, a characterisdc feature of the Southero Sung 
Painong Academy.** 

In fact, both of these painters Ue somewhere beiween Mi Yu jeo. who 
rearranges the entire spatial componlion, and U T'ang. who rearranges iridivwlual 
motifs. By pairing ilown and rearranging their subfect. bodi Kuei and Uang 
K'ai represent an csteiutoo of the approaches of Mi Yu*ien and 1i T'ang In follow* 
ing the lead of these latter iwio. ihev enrich their material. Uvhig up to the proverb 
“One •corner Ma” both the herlrr Yinn and frieenu end Mxmeiat handsarolls actu* 
ally develop from (be dugnnal compositkAal method. We can cUI (his a consistent 
feature of Southern Sung academic lamlst'ape painting basing spalial composition 
on this diagmiai plan, while eclectically borrowing from the composiiioiial schemes 
of both U Tang and Mi Yu*)en. 

Even though they were originally traiiH’d in (he technitjurs of the Hua pel 
landscape tradition, Hua Kuei and ihc Southern Sung academic painters, as time 
pwrd, came to absorb the Chiang-nan landscape painting tradltkift. and (bus com* 
bined their original training with a tcibfuqur that gries back in both U Tang and 
Mi Yu ’Jen, (hereby creating (heir own indhidiial approaches. The one who realised 
(his ino6( radically was none ulher than Hwa Kuci. Moreover, (hat is whv, amut^ 
(he four great Southern Sung masters, in contrast lo U Tang, Uu Sung*nien, and 
Ma Yuan—all of whom diiplaved facilitv in figure and landw'ape paiMings, as well 
as color and ink paintings—it was HsIa Kuei alone, wbo. despite being a pure ink 
landscape painter, was esteemed so highK for so long. 

No^v I would Kke lo consider (tvo JM C/i^handscroUs; one thouglit to be a 
work of the Chin dyiusly and attributed to (he Southern Sung painter Yang 9uh* 
haien, m Boston (ftg 17.4).'^ and another in Taipei (R^ 17.S),** the only extant 
work of Wu Yuan cbih, a late twelfth centun* literati painter also of the CSiin 
dynasty. Let us divide the Yang Shih'hsieii handscroil into four equal paru and take 
parts 2,3, and 4 from the right, reverse them and have them constitute a separate 
picture, and at the head of the scroll add foregrouiwl. rearranging the material 
appropriatelv as we go along. The end result resembles falrh closely (hr composi¬ 
tion <if the Wu Yuan*chih painting. The observ-ation Is important not only for the 
history of Red ClilT paintings, hut »l««» fur the l^t it dH.*ds on the phenomenon of 
continuity in spatial compositioo. 

Now compare the pine foliage of the difT in the middle section of the Yang ^U 
iisien scroll with iu counterpart at the end of the Wu Yuan chdi sct<JI. The trees 
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look like mirm iimge& uT each other. Tbe make-up of the tree clusters is similar: 
one pine leans o*er the water suriace. ^'hile its neighbor stands perpendicular to it, 
an<) standing a short distaztee apart from bodi is a third tree. »l«*^ in a perpencJimlar 
position. The tvro haraUcroUs also have In common the way the rock formaoons — 
the ones that connect the Red CliJT to the dktaot mnuniains—are largely dividetj 
iolo three groups. 

^MiiJe the distant mountains at the end of the Yang Shih huen scroll are ull, 
those at the head of tbe Wu Yuan-chih scroll are lower, making the sealinc visible. 
This difTerence between the two is thought io be due lo the (*a rhat the mountains 
in the Utter represent the intfoducloey portion of the scroll and in the former Its 
concluding section. .Again, the rock formation placed at the very end of the Wu 
Yuan>chih handscroll, which lowers above and hides from view the (low of the 
Yangtze River, corresponds to the middle portion tthat pics oMt slJgliily) q( the Red 
Cbff in the Yang Sh>h>hsien handsemli. The Yang Shih'hiien iuiv>ll reverses the flow 
of the Yangtze. .And finally, m the Wu Yuan-chih work, the lower edge at the end of 
the semU U descriptively v ague. 

The two Red CliJT compositions, at first glance, do not resemble each ocher. 
When observed closely, however, the portion of the di(T that stands perpendicular 
to the Sd Shih boat party in the Yang Shih*hsien painting, and the uf^Krr rectangular 
portion of the same clllF face, correspond to a similar dlff formation in the Wu 
Yuan>chib painting (In the Utter work, the section In question has been tranifcrred 
to the ntiddir of the fcmll). From this wc know, then, that even after Mi Yu*)en, 
tbe practice of subdividii^ the entire compositional scheme into halft and quarters 
was carried out in the Chin dvnasly; ami thuK we also know that this practice coex¬ 
isted alon^bde U T’ang’s method of rtarrangtng moufs. 

Tbe feature that most sets the Wu Yuan-chih painting apart from itx counter¬ 
part, that is to say, the foreground land mass at the n^t, can therefore W ex¬ 
plained with reference to the Mi Yu*Jcn/Li T‘ang mcOiod: it has inverted and 
slightly reduced in size tlie foreground at the left of the scroll, approprlstclv rear¬ 
ranging the material to make it blend in w ith its surroundings. 

Buth KToib. however, mix U T’ang’s texture Aruket aitd mountain «hspes 
with those of Tung Yuan (d. 962)—in their use of axe-cue scrukes that are pro¬ 
duced with the tip of (he brush drawn out like hemp-fiber strokes; in the prcdplce 
split dow-n the middle that ucetipiet all of the middle ground; and in the slightly 
rounded mountain shapes in tbe bad^otind. 

This mddf^ is much more norkeable in the Wu Yuan-<hih handscroll, and 
there b no doubt that both of these arc modeled on U T'ang. in fact (here are two 
more works based on the Li T'ang style, that, like these two handscrolU, do not 
emplcy preebe axe*cut strokes: Switll t'iens ^Afwrs twd Ahvntaint and 7m TTreiuund 
Tttti. .Verv<7evs fimb, attributed to Yen Wen-kuei, both in the National Palace 
Museum, Taipei. 1he (brnver b espedallv imporcanl because the ull weeds found 
at the roots of (he trees In the foreground can be found among the foreground 
pines of the Yang Shih-hskn scndl and in the fore- and background pine trees of the 
Wu Yuan-chih paintii^ as well. 
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Al the foot of the ^v4te^faJI in Li T*ai^s HinJ m ibe we al5o find the 
whlte-|ri;en undergeaM palnuxl with delicate bnuhwo^. The difference here in 
texture stroke^ and renderb^ of the unde^mwth is simplv a matter of vkheiber U 
stands out or not, both features link the two hanH^crrdls to U I But rather 
than place them in the same group as H'lnd m the fuwi and die K6t6*in Lan^Kopet, 
we know they belong to the group that counts Sma// iVv ^ Aim Mountaint aftd 
the Tin TficasanJ Tires. Mafrei 0 us Aab among lu members. 

Cumpasitionally. however, the relationship between the Vang Shih-hsien aod 
Wu Yuaii'chih paintings s irreversibly onc*wav. The latter can conceivably tome 
out of the former, hut nut vice vena, bt other words, even if the Yang composibon 
can be dated later than the Wu painting, componrionally K is rioscr to a prototyp* 
cal Red Cliff painting that surely served as a mode) for both. 

Another poasibiUty is that even though both were subfcct to the inflvmre of U 
T'ang. there remained, between the Souihero Sung and Chin re^oiul cuhures, 
quite a discrepancy in the availability of LI T'ang s works. As with Yen Wen>Kuei*s 
Small ^ RJmi 9oU Mouortum and Kn Tfmvwd Trees, dfimebus /hah. ii should 
have been easier for Oun painters also to have access to early interpretations of the 
U T'ang style. The original on which the Yang and Wu Red Cliff paintings are 
based could have been from the hand of U T*ang himself. We can conjecture that 
this original was a Red Cliff composition composed dunng the Northern Sung 
period, and that h can he grouped whhSsw// Klrrand Ten ITtautanJ freer. 

The extant Yang Shili hsien b executed In ink and color, however, while the 
Wu Yuan chih is an ink painting K'thaps the Untlsc^ expression that U T'ai^ 
pursued In both ink and color was also sought in the slightly different genre of nar> 
racjvc landscape. The paintings by Yang Shih haieti and Wu Yuan chih transmit U 
T'ang s endeavor to us faithfully, but not before further ronibining it with the icch* 
njques of Mi Yu-|en In other words, the creativity that Mi Yu-|eA based on system¬ 
atic self-imitation (u witnessed In Hhire ChvA^iAr Hsiao unJ Hiking /iiitn. in the 
Shanghai Museum, and iHlmru/put f)eiis ^ rhe Hsuo and Hsiai^ A/rerx, m the I'alace 
Museum, Bei|lr^, was employed bv later artists to mvesTlgate the bmHs of land 
scape expression. 

Developing In a different direction from the earlier Cfou^ .Veon/cfai and 
Disian/ fieaii aoJ Clearing Chudi, Mi Yu-jen rearranged both spatial compoolion and 
motih at the same time in an attempt tn arrive al a more diverse lamivapc expres¬ 
sion. I.i T’ang. on the other hand, (ended to rearrange the elements within a sinil 
lar spatial scheme and developed a method not fowidcd on Ml Yu-jen s. And this 
creativity baaed on self-imitabon. systematized by Ml Yu-jen and La T*ang. was 
continued everywhere througbout the Southern Sung and Chin dynaatiea. 
Developing in many different directions, in some eves it w*as transformed into 
strict copying, but in other.* it was used tn produce more creative rearrar^menls 
of the subject matter and spatial composition. 

Just what kind of paintmg tradition lav at the origin of the Mi Yii-|en and Li 
T'ang method? Examining this tradition should help to clariK' hou' the considerable 
difference in method between the tw-o painters or^inated. 
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I s}^ dppnMcb tl^ Usue first bv consCderiog Master li s Drtan patney through 
the Hsiao onJ Hskag Hfrm, of about 1170, in the Tokyo Natioiul Museum. This 
handscroll ts thought to pre s erve the ancient Ckiaf)g*iiao landscape painting tradi¬ 
tion that predates Mi Yu-jen. In connecting a variety of peexisdng motifs and 
unique spatial composition in order to construct a ne>« pictorial space, die painting 
shares the same approach as the i«o Hsia Kuei haodscrolls, 7ipr/e< c 

Thffchad Ccuqpr and Streoau ^nd MotOKaim, Pure imJ AaaMe. The Oteam Journ^ bor¬ 
rows the unique spatial maner -which contributes to the X-sbaped compositional 
plan—found in such stylistic predecessors as «i fttry at tht foot ^ the 

kfounrum is SuBArr. Wiotty Cio^c aoJ Ltyaed Saab, and fiesuUata ^ (he Coital Oty, 
all attributed to the tenth-centurv Chiang-nan landscape painting master Tung 
Yuan. Tlib new method of constructing pictorial space can also be discerned in 
Huang Kung-wang's (I269-1)S4?) OwolUng in ihf fo-cit'on Moutitatns, in the 
National Palace Museum. Taipei.'* 

Moreover, among works from a later period. Mu-ch'i*a Mut^ShroudeJ Tuaplt, 
Snntag B<tl (from the BigtH Vkwi ^ (he Hitoo and ffn«r^ Aiiwr handscroll at the 
Hatalwrama Memorial Hall) conlams a seriion in the lidruly of the misl-shmuded 
temple which depicts similar spanal matter. As has already been noted, (f we eon* 
skier these painltngi in relation to Tung Yuan s three landscape compositions, this 
type of painting method is Umi not limited lo Oiwa fotntuy chreugA (Ae Hsiao and 
Hsiotig fiiftn, but must hare been adopied broadly dursng the Sung aitd Yuan peri¬ 
ods, amof^ both the Chui^ nan landscape painters and those continuing ihr Hua* 
pei traditM)!) in Chiang'itan. 

The no* longer extant Ahirri^ ^ihe Lord rhe RJrtr was copied artd lran<mil* 
ted by both Aioattiitg a ferry^ which emplovs the X*diaped componUorval format, 
and the Hsioo end Hner^ Arrcn scroll in the Bering PalKe Museum colleciion, 
which docs not. Now, If wc link the two extant works we can gel a sense of what 
the ofiginal looked like; it pmhahly did not depict a naeuralintlc qwer, hut, rather, a 
pictorial space in which the motifs are freely rhosm, like the phiorial space of the 
Dreds fovrney, In whkh various spatial wibjerb are arranged together in dte compo* 
sitkm of a long handscrull. 

This origitul is thought to be a condensed version of Mi Yu*j«n's Cloudy 
Mouatom, wkmse compusitinnal scheme is cnnaLructed around the limited material 
of the small island and the opposing bank, connected by a small bridge. However, if 
of the four equal subdirniccis of Chui^ Mountams, the second from the right has as 
Hs model Chu*)anb Hstao-I Steals the fdw’jng frtfare, (ben (he method witnessed in 
Dfrasi Joiitttey, Mariagt the Lord ^ (he Aj«cr, Airaitatg o forty, artd the Beijing HUao 
and Hsiang Airm. despite these paintii^’ different dates, also Ues at the origin of 
Mi Yu-jen s systematized compositiusul method. 

Mi Yu-|cn does not depict a naturalistic space, hut a pictorial one, which can 
be cut utT rohintarilv at anv place, and divided into four equal subdivisiom that can 
be joined to form a new rvxnpnsitinnal arrangement. This can be thought of as a 
strict subditidif^. as opposed to the comparativ'ely loose subdividing observed in 
Aooaing a Feiiy and Hsiao and f hMM^ Aiwn. The dnufUng a ferry handscroll ends, for 
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eumple, where the boat a about to leave the ^kace of the handacrolL If wc look at 
the way (he Haao and Hitang haiulsctttU ends, we can understand that (his type of 
(.Topping of the lecture pkaoe does oot come from the inutation of a model, but is 
(he remit From the very beginnmg of an intent to create a pictorial qaaev. (i further 
demonsTrates that we need To rethink these works as an aiiempt to base the con¬ 
struction of handscroil pictorial space upon the subdi>'>dii^ method ofTio^ Yuan 
himself. 


7l)e method employed during the Southern Sui^ and Chin periods, both in 
north and south China, can he diretlly linked to U T'ang and indireciJy to Mi Yu- 
jen. and, if we go back even further, to Tung Yuan. With the etcepdon of Hsia 
Kuei, the compositional prublenu of both color and iidc landscape painting were 
inseparable. If wc go back to tbe period before that, dready with Tisig Yuan and his 
Kchool we wlineu this tibeparabiliTy. In other words, U is prc^dile dui even in (he 
Hua-pel school, vidiich was the source of Li Twangs method that so overwhelmed 
the Ckiang*nan school of landsc^ painting during the Northern Sung, c^or and 
Ink painting were both pursuing the same componiional tryle. 

This is what we set being alicmpteil in the tale tenth*een1urv ink ami color 
landscape painting recently excavated from a Uao Dynasty tomb (Rg 17.6). now In 
the Uaonlng Provincial Museum, and the Mi- K'uong-lu (fig 17.7) In the National 
Palace Museum, Taipei, attributed to Ching Hao. Fiirthennore, another pair of ink 
paintitigs, TTw Mirt Mifurnains (fig I7.S), in (hr National Palace Museum, thought to 
be by an anonvmous late*twelfth'cenrup' follower of Kuo Hsi, and the Him/ ond 
5n«Hr in the hr finti. In the Freer Gallery, Washington D.C., aitributed to the 
literati painter U Shan (active late 17th to early I Jth century), can be related to the 
first pair both in terms of spatial compoaltion and texture strDkes. 

Varying the pcrspccTivc of the painting from sltghthr nearer to sl^tlv farthrr 
awa). these four landscapes of (he Hua'pel tradition, whether they be copies or 
originals, have in common the placement uf a central peak to the left, distant 
mountains In the upper right, and the main body of tree* on the lower riglit, TTiey 
also, in the order named, gradually optm out spaiialh* un ihdr right. 

Let ui now look at the recently excavated Liaonii^ Itfidmpr and Mt. K’tiSfig' 
/if, which have no dales assigned to them but are iradilwinallv grouped clmc to each 
other. Wr sec that they Ourc dmilv texture slrokes. The mam peak rises up oUl of 
coiling rocks, which arc executed in texture strokes in « hich the brush tip is basi* 
calJy dropped down verticallv. Such a peak can also be observed in a painting altrih* 
uted to Ching Hao's {active ca. R70-ca. 910) direct disciple. Kuan *1"iing {active ca. 
907-23), dcuvRifl Monrutjias m thak. in the National Palace Museum. This peak is 
thought to he a feature that derives from Clung Hao himseir. 

Compared to Mt. K'atng-h, the l iaimir^ lar>dx^ namTws the pictorial space 
on (he right, and in the lower right places (be foli^c loo dose in the <v«ural peak. 
We can gue^« that the pamTings were derived from some model of similar spatial 
composition; both contain portions of (he right side of the central peak lhal (ut out 
slightly, and both place building on the middle left-hand side of the central peak, as 
well as underneath the precipice. The Liaoning fanJxupv and .Hi. K’tt^g~lu share 
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»imiUt sfttiSd compusliOD and xiurc brus)istF<J:«$, and both arc pobablv ba^ed 
Dn a Cbing Hao work, lliough the S^iaoning tomb painting slightly alters the 
expression of this model bv corutrxicling mountain folds out of texture strokes, it 
has not vet hardened into (be stylized tertkal uuUines of 'vyif^ Ink tones dui w'c 
find m Ml, K'oong'lo'^ the 1 laoning work ts thus closer to the original. Compared to 
.Vi. K'wir^~lu. (he Liaoning La t^ o ^ simplUies object mvier, it is distant From the 
original In showJi^ a consider J)le degree of stvlizabosi, but rs dose to it coniposi- 
tKAallv, adding to Ching Hao s work the larch |unes that pepper coniemporary 
Northeast China. 

In the Liaoning painting, vemiilioo is used for the pavilion, and for the distant 
mountains white pigment and greeniA* while, according to a color'perspective 
scheme in which red is used as the foreground color and blue lor distance. Ching 
Kao was steeped in landsc^ie painting color ihecey and painted such traditional 
themes as Kuan yin.^ The technique of the Uanning Lcaduapt, in which color is 
appbed not pist to the pavilions and the distant mountains but to the Rgures as tvell, 
can be directly connected to the technique of Ching Hao himself, which In turn 
w’as dahonted in both color and Ink paintings. The white and greenish* white of the 
distant moumains combined with the ink of tJie rock* b unique, and if changed to 
indigo, it resembles the Ink and color landscape painting techniques of Ma Yiian 
and the other Scwithern Sung academic painim. 

The tekturr ttmkes of HW end 5new tf ihe ftr fines and The Min Meuniamt 
share nothing ut common ivith those of the Laaonlng LuKiscape and Mi. X'uan^>/u, 
The tVin /VeunreiK, which imitates Kuo Hsi i texture sirokes, is nevertheless mure 
fttratghtfcrrward than Kuo HslV £or^ Spring in emphasizing volume, and in palming 
mountains and rocks that are like clouds; however. il docs not place them in a uni* 
fkd spatial exprecdon full of li^t and air. In this mqiect It takes to the exTTeinr the 
hillowii^ clowliike rocks (ha( go liack in Li CVeng(9]9-96?>, 

ond Snow in ihe Ftr Firm applies every'where the same technique used for 
the distant mountain*, in which the contours of the mountain remain vague. No 
attempt Is mailc to distinguish hdween the brushwurk of the fore, middle, and 
backgrounds. Even the three dlmeniioAallty of the mountain forms of The Min 
Meuntoirn bas been abandened in favor of an emphasis on surface plaoe, 

Le( IK then examine in detail ,1ft, X’oung'/u and The Mtr> Movttioins. The com* 
position of the two paintings is cssenliallv the same. One of the biggest differences 
is that. In The Mtn Memiains. the (tees in the lower right are placed so that they 
connret with (hr road and bridge which run aloi^ the rock formation in the middle 
lorvground. In addition, the building between (he two waterf JU <m the far lef^ has 
been omitted. The lower tJ the two waIrrfalU on the left has furthermore been 
divided in two, where it pours out into the river, and it has been positioned directly 
below the other waterfall. 

They have m common (he position of (he huihln^ at the ba.se of (he ho^ peak 
ami under the (jves in the lower right. Furthermore, the buildings in both paintings 
form a T- or L*shaped n^t ai^le where they tc^ether, Tlie two works also 
arraoge mountains in similar fashion, with distant mountains to the left i*f the host 
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mountain^ and on the right small mountaois that graHuaJIv turn mto disunt oneD. 

To the right of the pavilton is o mountain cluster that connects to the nnall and His* 
tant mouniaini to the right of the centra] peak. Moreover, to the left of the moun* 
tains which descend ui succMsiaa limartl die viewer horn the host peak, there is a 
waterfall, and to the right is a pavilion whiih appears and then disappears. This 
group of mountains descending from the hos peak, in re.^mnsc to the chai^ in 
pusitlim of the waterfall below, connects onto the rock formation which bears the 
mountain path to the rt^t. 

Tht Mm MouDtoins Is s^ualitarively the better painting. Due to the bifurcabon of 
the waterfall, hovrever, the vnj in which the water Rows is irrationa] compared to 
Ml, K'uang lu, which shows rhay The Uin Maanutns «*as cc^wed in a freer manner. 

Both paintings have further cIcmcnTs in common; the chain of rocks that stretches 
from the right to ihr upper left of the movdi of the lower waiaiall. and the trees 
standing where the pavilion and rock ftirmations connect at die base of the eeiural 
peak (which run irp <liagonallv to the upper right). The 4hA Jihimtaios has compleie* 

]y changed the texture strokes of the model for .4fr K'Bong h. and at first glance 
represents an cnbrelv diBcrent landscape ckpresskm. It echoes Hi Yu*fen*s palnUi^ 
method, whkh deals with both ink and color paintings, through a mixlure of imita 
linn and self lndution. It does what Mi ^ jens fhaent fhifa end CWrqg Clauds 
does with Chu'fan’s HMo I Huah the tjn-t’ittg Pre^irr. invertii^ and reducing the 
;jpacial plan while rearrviging the motifs aecordinglT> Ml Yu fen's method, In turn, 
could not havr arisen had there nut been a precetimt (hat goes hack to Oiing Hao, 

Mi YU'fcn s method doubles as proof of the existence of a similar method gov> 
erning The Mtn Mountaini and Mt, K'tta/ig-lu {similar con^msltion. varied expres* 
lion). If such a sImpiiRrd method dtd not eitist. then U Tangs approach would not 
have been concoivabic cither In sum, if thw method thal giic* back to the Hua*pei 
tradition of Ching Mao and Tung Yuan’s Chiang nan tradHiun had never come 
about, then (he techniques of H»ia Kucl and Wu Yuan*chlh. let alone those of their 
forebears Ml Yu den and LI T ang, wmald not have been concesvaUc, 

In this wa^, the attempts made bv Mi Yu'jen and Li T'ang are nol simply 
grounded In their emplonncnc of (be exiremcK radical tcchiuque of the Hui'pei 
iandst'ape school lived on Kuo llsi. They are based pul a« much on Uicir use of Uir 
more widespread lcchnk|vc of the Chiang nan school. VVIvat is more. In Li Kung* 
nJen's LanJKop<. 1110 1114, in The Ajt Museum. Princeton Universitv, (he bib 
iow'ing cloudLko rocks in the (oregroufid and the angular shape of the central peak 
of llic Hua-pei landscape painting master U Ch'eng are thiKighl to have been sub* 

ject Co the influence of the Chiang nan landscape master Chu>)an.^* 1/ Sm sim »aJ 

If wc also see Oiu-lan s influence in the shape of the distant mountains in the Wrw wn«n 0 . 

Koto-in Laixiscapfs, we ran begui to map out the follow'ing genealogy of landscape 
painting: The Hua*pei iradibon for a long time nurtured a method in which each 
one of the mdh'idud expressive motifs has been clearlv grasped in the constructioft 
of landscape cornpositiem, Mid this w'as combined with the remarkable techniqiic of 
Kuo Hal. This in turn wv absorbed by Mi Yu-jen « technique based on scIf imiU' 
tion, which was practiced over and over, within a given spatial construct in which 
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«xpre»s>OA WAS varied; this coAse^uendy allowed br a whole range of landscape 
expressaoQS. When (be resulting style eonbmes with that of the Oiiang-nan school, 
in which traditional suhjett matter is reemployed and new pictoris] space is con* 
scructed, all three come together in the person of D T'atig, after his move to the 
south. They come to fniitkm in his H^od m ihe hrm AatJ Tim Thowand Vall«/i and 
K6t6 m LmAtaprs. 

Or rather, like Mi Yu-jen s Chudj’ .UaunoJinjand Chsrant fr«b, there was a pro* 
fusion of paintings bearing tnulQple aspects, varying from rough to delicate, simpli* 
r>cd to precise, li T'af^'s HinJ in th< Pina and Zendscdpcs arc unportant examples of 
one aspect of this variec), and as such ocrupt' a posiUon i-omparalde to Mi Yu*)ens 
CleiK^ .tfMuuojm and Driwnr Penb. 

T’ang Tl <1247 I3SS) also sheds light on aspects of Sung dynasty pamting?^ 
As is knowm, his Ftthetmoi Kfivfninfi on ti Proay fioni, dated 13 38 <flg 17.9), in The 
National Palace Museum, and IWiurung ftsArroea, 1342. in The Metropolitan 
Museum, tmplov the same compoMtional scheme These two works "imiute” each 
other. I will demoostrate that they also imitate the Taipei Small K'iMry drew (fig 
17.10),^’ and that they are therefore the result of a method that combines imiUlion 
wHh self'imitatMci, I also hope to consider T'ang Ti's position w’lthln the history of 
the development of spatial eompnsiiton. 

There arc portions of these paintings that follow Kuo Hsi s tcrhnic^uc of using 
the brush in a (lac way to create rocks like duuds. .W// H’inrr/ Gmrt. however, 
retains the older hrushwork of U Ch'eng as well.^* Keeping thK In mind, lei us 
observe dosely the details of the ciimptwillon ami the hrudiwifrk of Sml/ ti’dury 
Jrerr. There ia a cluster of three trees, consisting of a dry, crooked tree with 
branches extending to the left, another dry tree in the middle with i branch 
extending vcrtkallv bevond the edge of the picture plane, and on the rl^t, a wide* 
leafed tree which stretches iu branches out wan! lo the right. Pishfrmtn Peurning on 
a fna/ tank and Anurnu^ ft d ier ai e n employ ihh arrangetncnl as well, and scatter, 
m adtlnion. three nr four wide* leafed shrulihenes The former places a withered 
tree In front of a pair of pmes. and the latter pUees one it behind It. 

There is a btg change, however, from the hrushwork of Li Ch'eng, which is not 
very remarkable, to that of Kuo Hsi. whose brushwiirk really stands out. Kven 
though the ‘Li'Kun style" groups the two painters l<^thcr, com|umi with Li 
Ch'eng, who died an untimelv death and ended up with tmly a small output, Kuo 
Hsi lived a long life, painted prolilhnih*. and had a mucfi greater influence on later 
generations. Just as we saw in the comparison of Mt. K’vafig~lu and Tbt Mm 
Motmiai/K, r>ew paintings were being created bv applying radically diflermt brush* 
work to sitnilar composidonal schemes. 

bt fact. Tarpeis Fnhamen Patvming and the MetmpedUans Paturmng Fiihermfn 
are concrrlc examples of wiwIlv that come out cJ Kuo Hsi. The groups of three 
trees and throe lishermen have counterparts in the lowrr n^t-hand portion of the 
abovementsoned Min Mouniaxm. The cluster that, in the former two, jikIikIcs 
broad-leafed shrubbery added Co the withered tree aud pair of pines, divides, in the 
latter, co become two separate pairs of pine Pees. The direction of the group of 
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three fishermcr U re\'ersrtl and the)* mm mo>e cowards die r^bt. Ln the group that 
depicn ihc two lofty gentleman on honebMi fullowrd by the walking manservant, 
the pose of the gentleman at the head, who is turning around u> lo<^ back, remains 
the same. However, because it puts the withered tree behind the pair of penes and 
doses of}' the space on the right side. Aiiiutiitig fiituiatp is closer to Tfu Mfa 
Mountains than Fishamen ^vrning. Both tuhfraen R^uraing and Fishermen 

schematize the section in Emrljr in whkh the trunks and branches of the trees 

arc extended to oner the fnbernun household. Tbey transform the three ireetops 
so that they form a strong arc and something of a halo over the heads of the three 
fishermen. Their presence is thus empluMxed and approadies the bw«r ri^ por¬ 
tion of The Mtn Mamiajas. Both Ftshermen fUiiKntpg and hMortun^ Fisheromn follow 
portions of both the small'Scale Small 11 Crort and the Urger .4fia .WouMeUu to 
produce an imitative vvorb in large scale, while imitating each other at the same 
time. There Is no way to verify denniiively ifT'ang Ti saw Tbt Mm Moimsams, 
which bears no ofTicial Yuan seal. (In contrast, Small H’jnrr/ Crew docs bear a Yuan 
Imperial Library seal, which means T'ang Ti did indeed see H.) 

It has been pointed out that Cbu Tc*jun (1 ?94-1 )6S). in his the Zuhet 
I Met the CtcH, In the National Palace Museum, also reimes the right hand por¬ 
tion of The Min Moutnoirts}^ The Mtn Mcomauu represented, then, a standard work 
In the Kuo Hil iradiliun not fust toT'angTi but to all of the Ytlan dynasty follow¬ 
ers of the Li'Kuo tradition In other words, there is a strong poasibilitv that tlw 
work Is nut from the Chin or ^uthrrn Sung, hut fnmi doscr to Kuo Hal's time, 
sometime during the N<irthcTn Sung Other than fuhrrwn Aetimiii^ and Owning 
Fishermen, T’ang Tl’s Trerr/m le the .Iiitubm -ffeuMciiu; ^rr Kue Hsi—'like Nmtng she 
ZUhtr VntUf the Crore^takes the left three of the four n^ual subdivisions of spatial 
composition in The M\n Msuraams and adjusts the molifs accordingly. The distant 
mountains to the leA of the mam peak are brought closer, and those on the right 
are brought down to the lower right-hand part of ibe composUion, The little 
mountain chat resembles the face of a dug is brought to the kfl of the host peak and 
is altered to resemble (he silhouette of a dog s face in profile. 

The buildings at the base and left-hand sadeofthe host peak, however, are posi- 
lionvd diiTerentIv from their counterparts in Thr .Mm Moutnaim. This diflVrence 
might bear a trace <»f Llimg Hao’s Ms. K’lwn^-fu, The serks of mountains (hat 
descend continuously From the main peak and the waterfall at lower left might echo 
the Ching Hao painting as well. Tbe rock formation at the lower right is retained 
but has become very faint. The path on the lower right has been turnnl into a 
broad, Flat space, and the small rock formation to its right Is retained at the verv 
right e<lge of the picture b^mc. Of the efuster of trees at the lower ri^t comer of 
77i« Mm Mouniaitss, T'ang Ti keep* only the ends of branches of the withered and 
broad-lcofed tree Inside the picture. Oo the path below, one Jmds a siring nf travel¬ 
ers, and if we return to the left, there Is a building. This rather complkaled build¬ 
ing shares vvith hs cuunierpaxt a T shape structure. 

Transporting the rock formatlun and building in the foreground to the boftom 
center of the paintn^ represents a big rhai^. This mose counterbalances the posi- 
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tion of the host mountain, which, while Uking up three-<( 0 ^ 161 ^ uf the painting 
surface, has been pmitianed in the center. The cuoipaslcion of PUinn^ the Zithef 
Under the Crare resemUes the inwertcti r^t half of The Min Mevniains, and reveals a 
lingering of the diagonal cornposicional format of the Southent Sui^, In contra^ to 
this. T’ang Tl returns u> the centered peak compofltional format of the Nordiern 
Sung Hiia-pei school, all the while retaining somethii^ of the diagt>nal composi¬ 
tional format, 'flus is no Hot^ a result of his borrowing and amplifying the left 
three (Quarters of the compatibonal format of 7h< .Vin .IfeunnitAj, whitJi is related 
to the Southern Sung diagonal compositional scheme. 

U Sheng’s Parting m Ukf Tten, dated I In the Shanghai Museum, roughly 
contemporary to T*ang TiS Fifhermen Keturning and Aerurnr/^ FiiheroKn, ad^ts the 
same spatial plan in the main peak and lower half of the surrounding area. U 
Sheng's work should be tlvnight of in cnniKCtion to the Li* Kuo painters of the 
Yuan, as following the same modek: the landscape paintings of the Hua pei school, 
li Shei^ ailopird this for part of his handscmlh the prvsent paioung atlapis the col* 
oring technkpie of the Chiar^ nan school to a large format. The hfih chapter of the 
lu hui p>ae ehien poenU out ihc comeiliun between Shcfig Mou and the l^thrrn 
Sui^ Academy painters, primarily of the Hua*pei school. Sheng changes the spatisJ 
compoMlion a Utile Ul, adds the line «ariaUon <if the ink painting and creates a itew 
art work. This show s that he b conttnulng the method of U T*ang and Hsja Kuej. 

The difTcTeme in expreswnn hetween /Wring oi feke IVen and Bnfeying the Freth 
.Air in o Mffwitom Fkiieai parallels the dtlTcrcnce between Mi Yu’fen and U T'ang» 
who take ihv lome conipositinn or iimplifk^l scheme and make expressive changes. 
T*angTl. in fu/wrmm heiurmng and /kiurmng hshenaen. takes the std^tci matter of 
Smoll Hirxiy Cfore and The Min Meumaim and freely keeps or discank eleinenU in 
making an enlarged copy.^ It Is entirtly in kecpli^ with the Hua pei tradlilun, 
which includes both Li T'ang asid Clung Hao. Tn m hn in the .tu/wnn .^oumarni, AJier 
Kt/e HiJ, being a three garters imitation of Tie Min J/eunrumt, belongs to the 
Chlang*nan landscape tradition that goes back through Mi Yu*jeii to lung Yuan. 
And, like Sheng Mou. this method freely pkka and chooses from among the tradi* 
tionsof the north and south. 

T*ang Ti, Sheng Mou, ar>d the Yuan landscape painters are trying both die 
strict and freer techniques of the northern and Miuthern landscape traditions, and 
in the process cstablishjng a base for the study in the Ming and Ch*ing of ancient 
landscape stvles. These five paintings, T’ang Ti’s and those of the Nurthem Sung 
chat served as hiv models, reveal CDRsistenlly the same compositional process, and 
surely served as line examines for the landKape painters of the Ming and Ch' Ing. 


Condusioa: Towards o S/sumatu ConriJcrtfiion of the Continuity of Spatial 
Conrposition tn I oiKlsrupe ftiintif^ 

’Die composition of a landscape painting involves three categories of elements. The 
&rst cutegoTT consists of expressive motifs. The second conasts of the units of spa* 
dal matltw (hat are composed from these cirpressive modfs and diat arc used to fill 
a certaio area of prescribed painting surface. The third consists of the units of pic* 
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tonal space drived ftom a combmjoon of the expres5ixr material and the spatial 
maitrr; they can mmriicncs lill up Urge areas of the picture jdane. Theee three ele* 
menti arc arranged and rearranged to create a landMjpe painting. 

These elements and ibcir combinations are not so numcrous> like those used 
for ocher genres, such as the sit cranes of birds^and*flower paintings,^ or the 
twelve water scerws in landscape painting,^* which fall into the Rrst and second cat¬ 
egory of elements. They number no more than ten at mon: the small islands and 
boats that belong to the Hrst category: the small units of spatial nutter - small 
island and bridge, or a boat and lulls—that fall into the second category i and, final¬ 
ly. the units of pictorial space that are cvmposed when all of these elemeoU are 
brought together, such as a mountain range that Is connectcd to an Island by a 
bridge, all of which wall off a certain water surface upon which a tiny boat floats, 
and so forth. 

The process that employ s cbese elements predictably becomes reified and 
schemsliTcd by certain arti»ts and arlKtic schools. Invested with an authority like 
that commanded by the classics of liicraiunr, H is passed on uociianged to hiture 
grncratiotis. Corrtspofwikng to these three caiegories ot* elements are the three 
stages In their reempkn’ment: their separaUnn, rcdlstributxm, and )oauf^ together. 
These three stages can m fact be liker>c<l to the uutUl st^r of picture I'orvslrurtion 
itself. As such, (bey represent a reenactment of the creaDve artistic procets. 

If wc consider the development of Mi*sivlc landscape palming,^ and remem* 
ber that certain motifs (the isUml. bridge, ami boat) from the Chwfy Movniatns 
handscndl are recycled in later eumpnelUons. then c’erlain Umlscipex can be clami* 
fled as employing the Mi-methud of landscape consiructioft. 

This recycling can be considered the first of three types of continuity. H 
Involves the Intentional, creative repetition of one's own earlier work. The works 
that exemplify this among Mi Yu*|en s «nvn oeuvre include IlhM Dandtthe Hsioo 
and Hstung Ki*<n. and k'tnn ^ihr H%uo caJ Hnang fbvm. which repre s ent 

the early stages of this process of continuation. Among the works of others, tMani 
Ptah Mkh th< C/puth»dated 1 J09, by Kao K 'o kung (124$-1} 1 0) b reprrsentath e. 

The second type of cmitinuity of landscape composition Involves units of spa¬ 
tial maKrr, which must rover a prescribed palntzng surface and arc derived from 
motifs such as Islands, rivers, and brk^rs. It b represented K Mi Yu<}en’s 
Meuntaim, tn The Metropolitan Museum of Art. which u thought to represent a 
fragment of a much longer handscmll, and Fwg Ts’iat^-is (C9. IW1-after 11TS) 
Clouify Mountafns, tn the Shanghai Mvseum. 

There a. furthermore, a third type of continuity in whkh not just motifs or 
units of spatial matter, but the entire pictorial space of Chody Motuaams itself is 
transmitted. Among examples that typih* tins type are two paintings mentioned 
caHier, Mi Yu-|en s Oiatmt hats and CSeofing Clovdi and .Mu-ch'i s frmtflg Chv onr 
a Fishing Viljage. Within this categwy, all of Mi Yu-jen s own works arc of course 
based or sclf-imilation and cverybodt ekes w'ouhl be imitation of past maxlers. 
Self-imitation, however, docs not limit itself strtah to the imitation bv a painter of 
his own works, but can be combined with an imitation of older works by other 
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artisu, Z)iaABi ftgb b. in ihb seme, both imiUQve and self'Utuutive. Differing 
from the first t)pe of contUKDtv, which concerns sudi things as the bru^uurk used 
to depoct tbe tr ees and so forth, the second and third can ^so encompass 
wvrhs that, while adopdf^ a compositional achomc very rtnuUr co the hli school, 
deviate stylisticaily from Mi-school Lmisape paintii^ Cbu*Jans fisw I SxaaU the 
Im-t'ittg fr^bce, Un example, in servmg as one of the artistic models for Dutcni 
Kttb, ilUismies thb process. 

Ihereare, in addition, manv worhs, otiladeof the Mi*school if^sere, that tllu' 
minatc disciission of the continuity of landscape composition. Tung Yuan's Awoaing 
o feny at the Am* ^the Moamatn io Suaiser and ffraai and ftsiang Riveet, for instance, 
reemploy the pictorial space of his lost Mainoge ^the ijud ^(he Kirer, Id what cor* 
respimdi to the third type of enntimuty, they ‘cul'and'paste* (he spatial units the 
lost painting, varying id the degree to which they adhere to its original composi- 
liunal plan. In the wne way, Mi K’uae*^hi. the exiavalcd Uaoning farw/rcepe, Tht 
Mit /Ifowutfim, and Li Shan's Wini tfod Stvir in rAr craiMniii Chhtg Hao's 

pictorial space. Of these four paintings, howevrr, the former two {^i. IC‘udflg*/u, 
Liaoning lan4itaf<) stylistically Mlow CtUng Hao, while the style of the Utter two 
f TAe Min Metintairn, Wind and Snaa) point lo the very dHTcrent Kuo I (si. By adapting 
a certaui compositional ^an to a completely different stylistic expression in this 
way, then, these paintings parallel the similar development occurring in Mhsiyle 
landscapes. 

I.i'sheng s Ftream faumty ihrot^ the Hiiae and A/iwr is of the second type 

of ronUnuitv, which employs the ipatul matter of Tung Yuan's i'cmaicr .<faun/«itru. 
IfiAcr^ Ceaee in t^trd AanJu, and Revdents ^ ihe Caplral Ory, Another work that 
belongs to (hb second type b ICuel's Unams end Ndfr/v hen and Remote, that 
employs the spatial matter of his other works. Li Kung*nlen*s LondKa^t, which 
eclectically mixes Chu-|an's angular mountains with U Ch’eng's doudlikc rocks. 
Illustrates the firtc type of eontinusty. This first type Is not v«ry widespread among 
Suf^ and Yuan dvnasty landscapists, as already pointed out in the case of the Ml 
landscape school. It becomes common, however, among ancient landscape painters 
in the Ming and Ch'ing periods. 

Continuities of the second and llurd type, however, an rather fm^urnt in Sung 
and Yuan. They are not always, of course, accompanied hy on awv^ess that old 
landscape stvles are being specifically used as models. Rather, certain landscape 
compositions and expressive elements come to prevail, become 'tradition,'' and 
lend to be pnviledged as models oi'er others. Take Ebr example the case of the laic 
Sung blerati artist Sung Ti, who painted the genre-Fbunding £jjfhi I'wn ef the Huao 
and Huang Rirm, He W'aa a contemporary of Kuo Hsi. vvho clearly grasped the 
most important expressive clcnmits of landscape painting In similar fashion. Sung 
Ti limited (he expressive elemenls and motifs used in landsuape painting to a cer¬ 
tain prescribed sphere. 

On the other hand, of the remamii^ four of Mu-ch'i's Eight Viem (he Htiac 
and Hsiang Riten, Evening CAmt ercr a Fishing filiage conviously hancs ib>eir afi Mi 
Yu-jen’s spatial composition, thus falling into (he third ot^ory of continuity. The 
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same holds (or ibc (empie roof peaking out of the fbJuge in Mtst-SUrou3«d Tuapk. 
Bsenfng 

Dinuru Shore, ^etumin^ Sail, hj employing the spatial malter ntade up of such 
motifs as the shore and the sailboat, falls into the serond category. The addinon of 
tishermen^s nets vrouJd have turned it into a coiitinuirv of the rirst type, based on 
fientnp Gfow oret o ViUage. However, Oeest AUghiit^ oa e $ho(e, in the 

Idemitsu Museum, in empli^iog Mily the subject of (he 'descending grese* falls 
Into the Hrsi category. The Umiiatioct of subject nutter in the Eight Views of Hsiao 
and Knang Rivers genre reflects the developinenc of the transmission of compnii- 
tion of landscape paioungs as a whole. B>' endusively promotiDg traditional ele* 
menu, It radically hastens iU devdoptnent and transformation. Of course, looked 
at (he other way. it was also stroi^ly influenced by landscape ccpmpoettion. 

The development of spatial composition In landuapc painting, reganJIess of 
the Hua*pel and Chiang nan tradinons of landsc^ painting, was continuous, and. 
\ip through the Yuan dynasty, w’as taken up by individual paiiurrs as a choice of 
cither ImliarioA of past ntodels or telf'inutation. Yet either choke was adopted 
with the aim of continuing traditional ivimposiiional Hhemes. Starling with the 
Ming dynasty, however, the following of tradition bv Individual painien who scud* 
ietl a variety of traditional styles became directly linked to origiiulHy. and thii led 
CO the drastic iAnt;as« of self Imiutlon wiihm the whole genre of landscape paint 
ing. bringing about acornplvle break w’ith the past. 

While continuing to hnilace past models. Ml Yu jen and U T‘ang. In osdvr to 
arrive at their own creative Untlsiape csprcMion, deveinped, in addition, a method 
of close Klfdmitation. Punuii^ this method in both color and Ink, the two worked 
from a fixe<l compositional scheme, tn this respect, they diffuprd from the looser, 
mere general Iniltatlon of later paUiiers. 

Li T'ang. rather chan place emphasis strictly on self-imilatiofl, highligliled 
aspects rif the tradition chat were worth fVdhnving wSthin his own work; he inuuted 
with the aim of creating new works through the free cepying of tradjtion. He thus 
anticipated the kind of maiive imitatioo that wwild ckaraclehac Ming and Ch'ing 


painting. 

Contrary to Li T'ang, Mu<h*i devoted hinwwiftu the type of traditional tmiU- 
tion where ah of the layers of the compositional scheme of one work were 
explored. Yet he succeeded in achieving a pictorial expression that diil not expose 
this imitative t^uaLlv. This demotulralev that the mctlwKk of Mi Yu*jm and 1 < T^ang 
were already branehiivg olT into (be divrrse methods of a diverse giviup nf painters. 

Another such example is L Jung* chin, who employs a sunilar compoailiooal 
scheme in Su/nensr Mate of Mia^'hoaoQ, In the Osaka Municipal Museum, and the 
Han faloce (which bears a fake seal of Kuo Chung-shu>, in (he National Palace 
Museum, Taipei, These works arc purposcl'ullv scITimitativ'c, likcT'ang T», IJ 
Jung'chin is thoi^ht to have copied Kuo Chung-shu. 

There is also di’im Hsuan (133(—1301), who. in DaxUut^ to the Moantaias, in 
the Palace Museum. Bi'tjing, considoubly expands (he breground small blaod on 
the left half of Mi Yu*jcn's Clowfy Aloamam, and pudics the middle ground moun- 
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Uin form into the distant bui^gnxincl. Imitating in this wax, he achieves a srylc that 
has io fact nothing to do with imturinn. And, finally, wc have Huang Kung*wang 
fl?69—13S4), who, in in iSe Fu-eh'tfo Motiniatns, employs an X-shaped 

compositional scheme—which goes back u> Tung Yuan—as spatial matter to con* 
struct a new pictorial space, a space that doca not attempt to reconstruct atmcNS* 
phere or bght. The Yiian dynasty was hall of such diverse painters, not all oT whom 
can be cixated adequately here. 

Wd Wei (t4SVl SOS), a painter of the Zbe school of the middle period of the 
Mii^ dynasty, bases his The ^ the Fahetmen, in Beijing, on Tung Yuan s 

color pamting Anidesrj ^ Cdpero/ Oty~ The landscape is painted in ink. with light 
color applied to the figures. Therefore, while thoroughly grasping the ink* painting 
lechniqoe for landscape and figures employed by Tung Yuan in Cirerr. Layeted 

Btfnis and so forth, he continued the eitrleas'ors of Mi Yu*jcn and Li T'ang to 
explore the differences of expression between paintii^ In color and In iitk. 

There is also the case of Soami (d. 1S2S), the japanese painter roughly con* 
temporary with Wu Wei, who ser^vd as cdlWiaJ connoisseur and advisor to the 
Muromachi shogunal family. On the right panel of his sliding* door painting tt^hi 
Ykwi ^ ch< Huno and Hnoiy hiwn m the My6ahin*ji. fai Kyoto, be inverts die com* 
positional scheme of Mi Yu*)en*s Cfeui^ JfMinraiM, condenang or expanding ihe 
expressive material where appropriate. In this way he adapted the pruiurUv small* 
scale Mi'lamlscape style lo a much larger format 

On the right panel of his folding screen hvr ^resens Landscape, In The 
Metropolitan .Museum, furthermore, he selMmitates this eaHicr motlcl, subduing 
the outlines. >SV know, then, that I'ven through the .Mii^and Muromacdii periods, 
when the development of landscape composition took a turn in a different direc* 
lion, the very strict approach tu compsisition wm msintainH. And even after the 
Muromachi period- when handscmlb were cut up in order to adapt them lo the 
vurtical hanging scroll formal used for diipl^' during the tea ceremony- a connee* 
lion to the Chinese method of landscape composiUon was maintaiived. In fact, the 
painters of this period ha«l a complete knimlcdge of its fundamenliJ rules, and fol* 
lowed them faithfulK. 

The cnnlinuHv of landscape composition is not |ust a phenomenon belonging 
solely to Chiria nr Japan. Nor b it simply a historical issue. Rather, it Is something 
that Involves all of East .Ask, including Korea; much more than in Europe or in the 
Islamic work) or any other area of the globe, it U something that throughout the 
ages Has framed the way the world s viewed. It still has meaning in today’s world, 
bv expoang the profound liunian abilitv to recogniac patterns in the perception of 
space. 

As can be gathered from tha discussion, imitaliuo in lamhcape painting is dif* 
ferent from imitation in f^re painting, m ihu it is not always directly linked Co 
form or outline. Rather, through both imitation and self*iimtabcin, the mastery' of 
many different kinds of compositional methods leads to the expanding of the 
boundaryes of expression. Outlines can dim or sharpen. This continuation does not 
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just develop in one specific direction. This is especullv true of the process of self* 
Imiuiion, \vluch has nobuih-in directionaJiC}' MaJI. 

Take the case of Chong h^ao and his imitators. CompoHi^ Mt. Ji’uiing-/u with 
what we assume to be the appearance uT the origioa! Ching Hao work, we can see 
that the outlines of the nxk formations are emphasized, while variation In Ink 
t^ality is iost. Thus, the rradirionol theory concerrtkig copies would apply here. 
But hi works such as the excavated Liaoning iandstape, Ifrod and hum ra ibe fir 
frnes, and Thr .Vin ^Voumoiiu, it does not appiv. And in Mi Yu-jen s MouMatro 

and DintfAT PmJu and Qftatin^ C^oodr, as I base cried to show here, there Is no point 
ut dtscujsing which painting imitates which, as more rraditiooa] ^iproaches would 
tend to <lo, 

Figural pdiniing is not very helpful w'hen pursuing these kinds of problems of 
landscape painting Even more iirelevant are the morp^logical and Iconograplucal 
considerations otten brought lo bear in the study of European Christian art. Even 
if, in Kuo Ksi’s Earfy Spring, we undersund the lhree*generatioi>al, six* member 
family of fishermen as a teflection of the liceraii idealiaalion of the concept of 
Three Generations Linder One Roof* it will not help us to grasp the most esaen* 
iial feature of the landscape expression In this painting And even IfT'ang Tl m hU 
fiihtntfn Retufurtg and Rftiunitig fisherasm uses his three fishermen to echo (ho three 
lofty gentlemen in Small H'mrr/ Crew, It does not contribute lo the important 
achievements in landscape compesitson that these three paintings represent. 

Traditional scholarship on Chinese painting bases itself solely on texture 
strokes, that is, the rciiderii^ of tree* and so forth. Though iJm approach tran* 
iccnds the traHlt1c»nal dlvMons between the Hva pel and Chlang nan sdMob, it b 
still insufficient. What b needed, in addition, b an approach that base* iuelf on 
landscape painting, not f^ural painting, and that furthermore eonsklers landHajie 
painting earuMrtuljf. We await an approach that includes not just morphology and 
iconography, but also traditional Chinese scholarship; we await a methodology iha 
syntemaiicaily considers the continuity of compositional schemes In latvdscape 
painting; something like a '‘compoailion theon*.* 

Translated by Yukio Lipplt 
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Glossary 


A-cha-11 

A'ts'o^eh kuan-yin iS K # 

An.fei 545 
AnJeivyii ‘SC^ 

AnLihShan (d.757) 

chan X 
Ch'an-yuantreaty 

Chang Chih {active second half of 
2 nd century) 

Cnang Cnih-ho X Sfa (active ca. 730 - 
ca. 830 ) 

Chang Hsu ^ ^ (active early 6 ih century) 
Chang-huai M Iff (^ang prince, Li Hsien, 
d. 684 ) 

Chang Hua> 4 (uan (active 713 * 14 ) 

Chang Hung (dcive(nid* 3 rd century) 

Chang Kung-yu iKXH 
Chang Kuo Lao §AB% 

Chang Sheng-wen (adivetaie 

12 th century) 

Chang Ssu-lang ^29 BE 
Chang Tao-iing 
Chang Tung-chih 

Chang Yen>yijan jUSX (dih century) 

Ch’ang-an 

Ch’ang-e mtSi 

ch’anp-tzw aj-?- 

ChaO'ChuangVmg 

Chao Hsi-ku (active ca. 1230 ) 

Chao Hung 

Chao Kan (active ca. 961-75) 

ChaoK'o-hslung (activeearly 12th 

century) 

ChaoLing-|ang (aclrveca. 1080 - 

1100 ) 

ChaoMeng-fu ( 1254 - 1322 ) 

ChaoYen-mei 

ChaoYtjan (active ca. 1350 * 75 } 
ChaoYun (Sungerrperor.r. 1225 - 

S4) 

Ch'aoPu-chih ( 1063 - 1110 ) 

Chen A 
Chan-jiang 


ctm-mu shou jXSR^ 
chen-mu-wen MMi 
Chen-tsung ErTpefor(r. 998-1022) 

ch'en g 

ChWiChHu mmm (15SS-1639) 
Ch'enChai-kung 

Ch'enHung {active ca.72S^) 

Ch’en-«u BS 

CtYenTuan flX (active 97&^) 
Cheng<hou IC/h 
C heng-ho Rft 
diengJarer wen-tru IXX? 

Cheng Shao-fang 

ChengSsu-hsiao (1239*1316) 

cheng-li-tzu iEII? 

CiiengWen^ao 1$X^ 
ch'eog-ch) XX 
ch'eoghisangcnOfu fSXfCH; 
ch'eng^ ifii/S 
ch'engweng B9 
Chi tf 
ch‘H«r mm 
ChVhs^nenpao 
ChVhsi-tienShu 
ClYWan 

Ch(a*n$ing BX 

ch(a-f(u*wen 

cfita-shan BlU 

Chia-yu-kuan Bl^N 

ChiangChl 

Chiang-pV 

chreo-esu 

Chiao-Yan-hsia SEXT 
Chien^ljan f|))ll 
Chien-Kang BS 
ctiierH'itzu IBB? 

Chieivyeh wen-tang chli^ it 

^ep 

Ch'ien4ossu 

Ch’ien Hsuan BS {ca. 123S-be1ore 1307) 
Ch'ien*hsunpagoda 

O'iervlung fgH Errperortr. 1736-95) 
Ch'ienMing-i {achveca. 1050) 

Ch'ien Wei-yen (d.ca. 1033) 



Ch’ih feng 

Cft'#i*rrNt>g yang*ho r*eMf 
cFtin’Chan 

Chjn4u fihshu SiSHS 

cW/WWru 

chifhwen 

CTt1nK*udi SI# (1090-1155) 

Ch in Kuan SIS (1049-1100) 

Ch*in Shih Huang (246-210 ac.) 

ChingHao Mfg (active ca.670-ca. 930) 

CWng-hsing 

Chln^stiih ^36 

Crting-twhen 

ching^'ingsung-feng 

W 

cft'vig^h? 

cft'fr^cft'fyao SSI* 

Ch’ing-liang sso 
Ching-hng Chen fittlX 

ch’^vig-pa/ftyaiz'u<ftv »S^5S 
hue wa/) ffSTcK 
c/^'/ng-pa/iz'y S6S 
ch'ing-pai wan ff S 
cft'wgp'an #j8 
ctilng-nn 

Ching-tsochieng Sf^E 

«£H 

//y hya wan S S 7c 51 
cfi'ingwengch'i Y9S 
Chlng-yaotso WSKf'? 
ch/yp'wg ilJE 

Ch'iuYing (ca. 1495-1562) 
cft'w-yuatt ytfl 
Cho-r$yn S# 

ChouChih-kao 

Chou Mi USS (1232-1298) 

ChouWen-chij (ca. 940-76) 

ChuCh’i-niang 

ChuChinasuan ^Si{b ca. 787) 
Chu Hao-ku (acliveYuan 

dynasty) 

ChuHsi (1130-1200) 

Chu Kang (1358-1398) 

Chu Kuan (ca. 960$-1050s) 
c^y-we^ 

ch'u-hsiang tii§ 

Gh’u SuMiang (596-658) 

Chu-jan (active ca. 976-93) 

cti'O-ctiih S/t 


Ctfu Tng M (15 (act^ hfst haS ol 11th century) 

Ch‘u Yuan mW {343-278 aC.) 

ch'Oan-ctien 

ch'yan-dirh9 

CtYuan-chou 

Chuang-tzu &-?-(399-295 B.C.) 
cAueA S 
# 

ChungHi Ch'uan SSH 
Chung Yu Sfi (151-230) 

Ch'ung-shengTemple 
Confucius (551-479 6.C.) 

Fa^c'u 

FaniCuan SX (acliveca. 990-1030) 
FanTzu-an 86^5 

^ P) 
iang<h'anyu<tH 
fer^w’ Jft0 
Feng^h'enKu SffiC 
Feng-hsienssu 
Raft 

ft/ ■ 

ft/ « 

Fu-hsi 

Fu-rnaTseng 
ftHzu 30-f 

Hanfangshih RRtO 

HanCno Rltt (active early I2lh century) 

Han Chu 

HanHsHsal ffiBR 
Han Hsiang-tau 
HanKo aSI 
HanShih-hsun RgrS^I 
HanTuo-chou RftW 
H^Yu 98 (768-324) 

HeChih-chang XtQR 
KeHsien-ku 

He-ian chVchen BKIJffX 
HeTzu-chen XSR 
HoChhjig faj?E 
H<Hin-iQ>-em 
Ho-yaochtar)g ^RE 
Hou-yuan tsao-lsuo so 
ftsi jjfe 

Hsi-ch'ueh RR 
hs^yn RR 

HsiaKuei (acliveca. 1195-1230} 
hsiang-ch’/u 



hsiang-ho 
hstang^u 
Hsiang-ting y so 
hsiang-tsun 
t\siao<hou 
hsiao-chuafi 
hsiao-hua 
hsiao-kuan /Jn|| 
hsiao-lien /Jvg 
t^ao-pi /J>9 

Hsiao>t3uog EmpefOf(r. 1162-89} 

Hsiao Tzu-yuti V^fT (466-548) 
hsiao-yaoching sfijlrfl 
hsiefxhen SA 
hsieh-cfi'infang-yu 
HsiehK'un atie 
Hsien-crtulu Hgfii; 

Hsing-tsung Emperor (r. 1031-65) 

Hsiu-nei-ssu 

HsOOiing 

Hsu-chcg 

HsOHsI (dbelore975} 

HsQHsuan {^(917-92) 

HsQPeo »9 (d.ca. 1379) 

HsQShen [ca. 56-08.1^ 

HsQ Shou-h$in 

HsUTao-nlrvg Ifai9 (ca.970-1053) 
H$gYg |fEd 
hsOan-huizu It* 9*?* 

Hsgan-hua Hit 

HsQan-tsang (aclivemkl-Tihcenlgiy} 

HsOan-tsung Emperor (r. 712*56) 

/w 9 

Ho-ioch^e mmm 
hu-pifiyovcfiC 
hua-tengtahyen 
tiu-tsun S# 
fjuawan 7k W 

Huai-jen |||{z (actfveea/tyTthcertgry) 
Hual-su mm (ca. 735-ca. 7991 
huan 9 

Huang Ch'uan 9 ^ (ca. 905-65) 

Huang Chu-ls'ai (lOthcettfury) 

Huang Fu-|an fiff# 

Huang Kuag-wang ]|£-2 (1269-1354) 
Huang Ting-chlen 9 SSS (1945-1105) 
Huang-yOeh'Ing 9^9 
HuHsuag EtTperm(r. 1101-25) 
huf> 9 
hun-tun 9^ 


t SL 

ikumieih^isuweiya ’ 

mnn 

MIchu 
l-nan jffSf 
i4e 

lYuan-cN (1001-1065) 

f&i ^ 

faryciflng A1S 

JerHsurrg Enperorlr. 1023-63} 
Jeft-wu 5^ 

Jei>-yunfar)g 
Jh B 
Juyao itcU 
Juog S 

ICaHeng 
iCai^hu 199 
KaoJun 9|{ 

KaoiCiHTwg 92^(08.100749) 
kaO’SMiChmg 

KdO-isgr)g 9^ Errperor (r. 649-83) 
Kao-tsur)g 99 ErTper(X(r. 1127-62) 
Keyao 99 
Ko4uo46ng fgiMM. 

ICouOiufl iSf. (961-1023) 

Kg Hurtg-chung 

Kg K‘8k;hiri ati (ca. 344<a. 406) 
ku-svnglou-ko 

Ku-lu lamg^ien 
fcu-w) 

Kuanyao HM 
Kuan-yin jR9 

Kudflg-lsurg itM Errperor(r. 116944) 

kuei S 

rgfl4ua 

k^ufhnkig ^9 

kuog-yO MM 

kuo ii 

KuoChung-alHj M.%^(d.977) 

KuoHsi Syi(ca.l000-ca. 1090) 
KuoJuo4isu (actw early 1080s) 

Kuo-tzu-diiert 

Lan-t'ktQ cN^o 

Lan-ilnghsO 

Lsn-r^m 







LanTs'al-he 

Lao-tzu € -7- {$th century 6.C.) 

lei ft 

leng-tseo 

H 3 

UCh’eng (919-967) 

Ihcftia 

LiCnien-chung (945-1013) 

Li-cttihchu 

UChir^Q-yu 

LI Hsln-ch'uar> 

Ll-hsueh 3ft 

LlKung-lin 1041-1106) 

LiKung-nien ft (active ai end ol 
Northern Sung) 

UPO (701-763) 

LlShlh |E£ 

USsu ftVf 
LiSsu-pen ftfii^; 

USung (aclJveca. 1190-1230} 
UTang ^ (ca. 1070s-1150s) 

LiTe-yu ftft^ 

UTl (active ca.iii3-after 1197} 

LlTleh-kuai ftft^ 

Li-lsung 3ft £fnp6ior(r. 122S-64) 

U Yu ft 3 (Soul hem T ang trwv. 
r. 961-75) 

Lln*arilu 
UnPu KiS 
Liu An 

Liu Chi 9J« 

Liu Hal vjft 

LiuHakh'an jPJftiNl 

Liu Kung-ch’Qan (776-665) 

LIu-shangchO 

UuShao (d.^ 

LluSheng 9\m 

UuTsung-yuan WftTC (773-819) 

Lo-yeng 
lu K 
ft/ ^ 

luTuan (ftSg 

LuTurtg-pIrt 

Lung-men 

MaHung-tseng 

UaLIn (ca. Il80-anerl256) 

MaYuan (activeca. 11 OO-atlerl225} 
Man-ch’eng 


Maa^ 9ft 
rreng^ou e5P 
Mang-shan tEUJ 

MelYachch'en (gftg (1002-1060) 
Mencius (372-289 aC.) 

Meng ft 

MengChiao (751-614) 

MengHaoiaA (689-740) 

MengYuan-tao 
MiPu ^ {1052-1107) 

Mhhsien 90 
/n^ 
mil ft 
mii-so gft 

A4ii9-yi5«npdo-/Kn 8g||ft|| 
Ming-huang (seeHsuan-tsurtg) 

Ming^'ang 

Mu-dll (aclvemid-l31hceniury} 
Mu4sung Emperw(r. 951-69) 

Nan-chao ft IS 

NeMu$hu-l>va f*9A?ftft 

Nei-furu-shu 

Neiyao rtft 

NlTsan ft (1301-1374) 

Nieh Ch*unQ-i Aft# (adive mid* 10th 
cenairy) 

Ning4$ung ft ft Emperor (r. 1194-1224) 
ntXWi *9 

OKuog 

Ou-yaogHsiu (1007-1072) 

Ou-yar^gHsOn ft (557-641) 

Pa-h&ien Rft 
Pai-sha BJ± 

PwChao 

ft 

p'ao-sung 9^ 

PaoKung 
RLung ftfl 

PiShShctfang (ca. 960-he1ore 

1056) 
pPivan ft5c 

Pi Yuan ftig (1730-1797) 
oUf'B gg 
pliac iff 
Pien-iaog jtft 
piigdiuydhyu 

ft 





p'ing-feng PS 
P'ingKjhing fu 

PoChO-i egg (772-646) 
p'Q a 

pu-p'ingerriming 

P'irthln(Puilfi) 

Sflft-WV =aB 
San-l'ai-shan 
sarHs'ai =1^ 
sha-fsnff<rfiV)9 

shflfl-cfltfjgc/i'wn-ftsrtg LlJfi|42 
lLj# 

Sti 8 n 9 ^:h 1 ng-kung i:rf S 
Shang-n&aog 
shanp-ftua JjtTE 
Shang-shihchO NifltD 
STiao-hsingfu 

ShaoYung (1011-1077) 

SnanKua rtS (active ca. 1066-93) 
Siier>-tsut>o W1F Emperor (r. 1066-65) 
5Aeng-io<i ttMiS 
Sheng-tsung Emperor (r. 963-1031) 
stiih i 

ShihCtiih-iien :E£JK 
Shih-chur>g-shan •HgiiJ 

Shrh Kuno-i 

a a 

shlh-hjng 

ShlhWi-yuen £gil 

$m-ni}p1ng-feng 

s/nyKa-Zw 

Shcu-ningliet^ S£IR 

sf'u g 

sfty R 

sPU'Pua S3 

sffwcP'ang 

s/7urr’a/7 

Ssu-ma Ch'ien ^ 3 a {145-ca. 9D B.C.) 
Ssu-ma Chin-lung 

Ssu-maKuartg (t019-1086) 

ssu-yin WiQl 

SuCh’e mm (1039-1H2) 

SuHsun Ui^ (1034-1101) 

SuShih UWi (1037-1101) 

SuShun-cN'in (1006-1046) 

SuVi-chien ^gfBf (957-995) 

Sul-hsien mU 
Sunliang 


sung^ASianshuang^isi 
SangiHsoigtso-Psiang 
SungTao 5^1g 

SungTi 5^^ (actrve 111 h century) 
Sang Yuan ts'eyeh 

ta-ttsiaodi'eng 

ta-AsiaocA*e/)pwe/}g 

ta-hsiaoshuikuan 

Ta^wfng 

Ta-kuan 

TH 

talien ia 
tawer^ ** 

TaiFu 

Tai-tsung Errprw (r. 763-79} 
r»-h$iehyuerrt6h ^mS'^ 
T^sueh 
Tai-rrtao *Ji 

Tahiev £(Tperor(r. 907-27) 

Tai-tso Enperor(r.960*76) 
raHsun *3 

rai-t$ur>g Emperor (r. 626-49) 

T8i-tsur)g Emperor (r. 676-97) 

fang^han ^ 3 
TartgLan gM 
rangVin »g <1470-15241 
tao m 

Tao^ungs/iif'santsan^'u 

■ 

raoChlen 133(0.427) 
raaHung<hing 13 S3 
raoKu MR (603-970} 
r»-»w (3:5t 
Too YOan-miftg 133^ 
fMou 33 

Te-tsung Emperor (r. 780-604) 
teng g 

TengOi^un (active ca. 1167) 
lien A 

Tien-tsartg-shen ttSiIj 

‘Tten-paa £* 

rng4«ien 

re^m/tarW'rtp 

tou^iynp njft 

TouWao 33 

Ts’aiHsiartg $3 (1012-1067) 

Ts*aiSsu 

Ts'aifao 33 





Ts’aiVung SS 

Ts'an^hieh 

Ts'ang-shan jffUj 

Ts*aoKuo-chiu WSM 

Ts'ao Pa 9 it (active mid^ century) 

Ts'aoTsng ff@ 

Tseng Hou 

Tseng Liu Ch'ing-wenstvh 8&®iSX& 

Tseng-lzu 

Tsu-weM'ing 

tsVwan 

Tsui-ral-p'ing gp:S-T 
Ts'uiHao ait (d.7S4) 

Ts'ul Po a a (ac^^ca. 
tsun a 

TsungPing (375-443} 

fa It 

TuChm (active ca.i465-ca. 1509) 
TuFu ttM f71t-770) 
tu-ie mm 

TuMu (e03-ca.B52) 

TuYan tt«7 (97B-1057) 
t'u-tisingwen'Ou Ml&'ZZ 
t'u-huawen'tiu 

Tuan Ch}i-hsir>g Emperpr 

(r. 1172-1200) 

TuanChih-TisOan H.^2:((1643} 

tul & 

Tun-ftuang RA 

Tung Chung-shu (ca. 193^179 

e.c.} 

Tun^hsipa-lsossu 

tung-li kao-shih lltSii± 

tung^flen 

Tung Yuan MM (0.962) 

T2u<h'l 
Tzu-chfn 
Tru-ssu 4-^ 

Tzu-wek-huakuan jRftTER 
Tzu-yunlou SSWfll 
ttu ^ 

Tz^tKhU'u 

Tz'u-rtsien 

Tz'u-yao shang-shui-wu shih £ SK fSiS 

Bit 

wafan ^91 
waweng XM 

WangAn-sttih (1021-1066) 

WangCh'i-han ifi (activeca.961-75) 


WangCtw-hsi ?.#S 

WangCIfirHo ittS 

WangCtw (0.990) 

WangHsk^h (ca. 303^J36l) 

WangHsien-cWi (344-388) 

WangHuKtMh (0.3881 

WangHung (activeca. 1131-61} 

Wangi (active 1360s) 

WaogKung T S tacfeveiatellthceffluryt 
WangMeng (0.13651 

WangPu 

WangSheii (ca. I046-8tterl104) 

Wangring.yOA £||S (1151-1202) 

Wang Wei ^ (ca.6d9-ca.76l) 
Wangre>g4in 2g|| (1223-1296) 
WangYOaiKhl (1642-1715) 

Wekmh Chii^^e (S65-6&B) 

WeiHsien MM 
Wen-cn*ang XM 

Wen Change (1470-1^9) 

Wen-cifeng (We< Emperor) 

Weiv«uy«ft 2»a 
Wen Tung (1018-1079) 

wang 9 

WuChen gM (1260'1354) 

WuChO ^ 

wuj mm 

WuU (1632-1718) 

WuTai-pao 
WiHi>g *2 

Wv Tse41en £ ij ^ (r. 664-755) 

WeTsung-yuan 

Wu-yueh mK 

YangKu gfi 

YangMei4su (Sung empress. 

1I62-1232) 

YangNing-shft (073-957) 

YangShii gs 

YangTrihshan 

Yao g 

Yao-izutso 

Yao-w Xfi 

Yar^yu 9I£ 

Yeh4u A-pmhi (Errperof. 

seeTaMsu) 

Yeh-iu Lung-hsu Rgg(tig (Emperor, see 
Sheng-tsung) 

Yelow Emperor (Huang-ti) gg 
Yen Chervch'itg fiftIB (709-765) 







Yen Hui mn (acKve lale 131h-eatV I4th 
century] 

YenU-pen 182:$: (il673) 

Yen-shih 

Yen-lzu 

YenWen-kuei (active ca. 970- 

1030) 

Yentury 

y« Si 

Vu-sheng cfien-wu ling-ying cften-chun 

Yu-sheng-kuan 
Yu(oflheHsla) (DA 

Yu-fuvu-shu siwns 
yO-jung 

YQShih-nan (558-636) 

yv'S^u fliff 

YO-shuchihpao mtZVl 

Y0Yun«wen <DAX (1511-1579) 

YUetKhou 

VOehShou SH 

Yung-le 

Yung^^ai ik9 
yung-w tkPJ 

zhencfilng 


-'o^tloda copyright 
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